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PREFACE 


It probably goes without saying that the final version of a collection 
of essays is never quite what the originator first thought of. This vol- 
ume has managed to remain reasonably close to the idea originally 
flung at Julian Deahl at the Medieval Congress at Kalamazoo in 
2001, but as it came to putting it all together, and to putting together 
the contributions as they were duly delivered, subtle changes crept 
in. Originally the idea was that the volume would concentrate on 
the period after 1350; the time-frame has expanded, with some essays 
reaching back into the thirteenth century. 

In the naivete and enthusiasm of 2001, my hope—and intention— 
was that the volume would appear much earlier than has actually 
been the case. Running perhaps true to form with such collaborative 
efforts, aspiration ran ahead of realisation, and delays pushed back 
the schedule. That the volume has at least appeared is a testimony to 
perseverence as much as anything else. It might have been completed 
earlier with a more bullying editor, or one not regularly overwhelmed 
by the demands of teaching and administration in the modern British 
university system (almost immediately after the volume was initiated, 
I was made Head of Department and Chair of the History Board 
at Birmingham, with predictably adverse consequences for projects 
such as this). The past few years have been a period of constant and 
complex juggling to try to maintain priorities, and all too often this 
particular ball was the one that slipped from my grasp. Now that 
the volume is finally published, I hope that the wait will have 
been worthwhile, and the contributors will allow me a plenary 
remission of all the sins of omission and commission en route to this 
point. 

As editor, I have first of all to thank Julian Deahl for his con- 
tinued support for the project over rather longer than anticipated. 
He has been ever-helpful and co-operative as the volume lurched 
forward, sometimes from crisis to crisis. It goes without saying that 
I thank my fellow contributors, for their willingness to provide essays, 
for the quality of their contributions, and for their patience. I hope 
that they feel that the waiting has worthwhile, even if the delay has 
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at times been frustrating. I also thank Caterina Bruschi and Joel 
Love, who respectively assisted with the translation of the contribu- 
tions by Giovanna Casagrande and Falk Eisermann. The latter was 
first published as “Der Ablaß als Medienereignis. Kommunikations- 
wandel durch Einblattdrucke im 15. Jahrhundert. Mit einer Auswahl- 
bibliographie”, in Tradition and Innovation in an Era of Change/ Tradition 
und Innovation im Übergang zur Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Rudolf Suntrup and 
Jan R. Veenstra (Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Bern, Brussels, New 
York, Oxford, Vienna, 2001), pp. 99-128. ‘The present version appears 
here by permission of Peter Lang Verlag. 


Robert Swanson 
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INTRODUCTION 


To produce a volume of essays on an aspect of medieval religion 
which was so comprehensively derided by the Protestant reformers 
of the sixteenth century that its abuses are popularly seen as pro- 
viding the spark for the great religious upheaval of the Reformation 
may seem like a forlorn venture. Even though indulgences still for- 
mally exist within Roman Catholic doctrine, they appear somewhat 
apologetically in the latest version of the catechism, almost as an 
aside, and attract comment as though they are an embarrassment! 
Yet indulgences are very much alive and kicking: Pope Benedict XVI 
granted his hearers a plenary pardon in his first speech from the 
balcony of St Peter’s in April 2005, pilgrimage sites continue to offer 
them, and indulged objects are among the mainstays of popular 
catholicism. 

The assault on indulgences in the early years of the Reformation 
reflects not simply condemnation, but arguably also a recognition of 
their role as a powerful component of religious life in the late medieval 
west. The purpose of this collection is to substantiate that role, by 
presenting studies dealing with various aspects of their history across 
western Europe, basically from the mid-thirteenth century to the 
early sixteenth, with an emphasis on the years between 1300 and 1500. 
The original aspiration was that the volume would offer a range of 
case studies reflecting thematic aspects distributed geographically 
across all of catholic Europe in that period, to be sandwiched between 
a statement of the theological position and some discussion of the 
Reformation assault. ‘The “book-ends” are firmly in place, with the 
respective contributions of Bob Shaffern and David Bagchi; they 
clearly establish the intellectual boundaries—which are also, to a 
great extent, the chronological boundaries—for the medieval prac- 
tice. The ten articles which fit, as it were, between Aquinas and 
Luther provide the intended thematic and geographical case studies, 


' For the current definition, see Catechism of the Catholic Church (London, 1994), 
ss. 1471, 1478 (and also the summary at s. 1498); all of ss. 1471-9 is headed 
“Indulgences.” For discussion of this section of the catechism, M. K. Hellwig, 
“Penance and reconciliation,” in Commentary on the Catechism of the Catholic Church, ed. 


M. J. Walsh (London, 1994), pp. 284—5. 
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demonstrating the potential richness of the seams which remain to 
be tapped elsewhere. It goes without saying that the coverage is not 
complete, and as things have turned out, the overall shape of the 
volume is not quite what was originally conceived. In the event, 
English experience may be felt to be over-represented (providing the 
clear focus in the articles by Hudson, Minnis, and Swanson, but also 
cropping up elsewhere). A broader coverage is developed in the other 
essays, with articles specifically on Italy (Casagrande), the Netherlands 
(Caspers), Spain (Edwards), Germany (Eisermann), and the Czech 
lands (the collaborative work of Dolezalova, Hrdina, Smahel, and 
Uhlir). Some of these contributions offer general summaries and sur- 
veys of the regional history of indulgences, others focus on particular 
themes and aspects; all illuminate the breadth, scale, and ubiquity of 
activities associated with, and stimulated or rewarded by, grants of 
remission of the post mortem satisfaction due to God for sins com- 
mitted during a lifetime in this world. It is perhaps unfortunate— 
certainly to be regretted—that there is nothing here which homes in 
on the history of indulgences in France, but no collection can hope to 
be fully comprehensive. In addition to the articles with a precise geo- 
graphical focus, there are wider thematic contributions on the con- 
nections between pilgrimage and indulgences (Webb), and on crusade 
indulgences in the fifteenth century (Housley), which elucidate those 
broader themes, and also further expand the geographical horizons. 

The thematic approach overlaps with the geographical in several 
of the essays. Regional analyses have their own validity in a church 
which, while unified under the pope and around the key articles of 
the faith, was by no means uniform in its local practices and emphases; 
but a thematic analysis can enhance the appreciation. German expe- 
rience—and German precocity with the new technology—thus pro- 
vides the context for a discussion of the place of indulgences in the 
early history of printing (Eisermann); but the indulgence trade quite 
probably provided the bread-and-butter tasks for printers elsewhere 
in Europe as well. “Devotional pardons” are considered here in the 
specific case of England (Swanson), yet they were manifestly a Europe- 
wide phenomenon. Italy provides the locale for assessment of the 
contribution made by pardons to the growth of guilds and fraternities 
(Casagrande), as a particular manifestation of medieval spirituality 
and community experience. Arguments against indulgences also 
demand a geographically focussed context, here documented in the 
considerations by Anne Hudson and the team of Czech scholars, 
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respectively on the responses of Wycliffites in England and of Hussites 
in Bohemia. Again, however, the thematic coverage cannot be com- 
pletely comprehensive. While late-medieval literature offers a way 
into assessment of the responses to the practices and administrative 
structures generated by the distribution of indulgences, notably through 
Chaucer’s construction of his Pardoner in the Canterbury Tales (the 
focus of Alastair Minnis’s essay), one absence which may be imme- 
diately noticed is the lack of an essay on discussion of indulgences 
in popular theology, as reflected in sermon literature or the pastoral 
and instructional tracts prepared in abundance for the benefit of 
clergy and laity across the period, and across Europe.” That absence 
in fact does not need to be excused, but it may need to be explained— 
with the explanation pointing towards some of the peculiarities encoun- 
tered when reconstructing the history of indulgences in these years. 
The original scheme for the volume envisaged the inclusion of an 
essay precisely on such material; but the plain fact seems to be that 
indulgences are simply not discussed in any depth in the pastoral 
literature.’ Possibly because indulgences operated in the next world 
rather than this one, they were not considered a necessary element 
in the instructional tracts for how to get through this life. While ser- 
mons certainly condemned the fraudulent and excessive behaviour 
of pardoners and the abuses associated with the traffic in indulgences, 
the most notable feature of the discussion of indulgences in sermons 
seems to be precisely its absence. Among sermons produced in 
England, none of the Latin texts are known to focus on the theory 
and practice of indulgences. There is a similar silence among the 
known vernacular sermons, with the single exception of one text 
dealing with the pardons offered at Syon abbey. As it survives, how- 
ever, that work seems far too long to be taken seriously as an actual 
sermon, and has more of the character of a publicity tract than a 
serious theoretical analysis.* 


? The kind of literature (with its successors) surveyed in L. E. Boyle, “The Fourth 
Lateran Council and Manuals of Popular Theology,” in The Popular Literature of 
Medieval England, ed. T. J. Heffernan, Tennessee Studies in Literature 28 (Knoxville, 
TN, 1985), pp. 30-43. 

* Peter Dykema originally agreed to look into the possibility of providing the 
article on this topic, but had to withdraw when the paucity of the sources became 
evident. 

t On the Latin sermons, Siegfried Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections from Later Medieval 
England: Orthodox Preaching in the Age of Wyclif, Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature 
53 (Cambridge, 2005). His index has no entry for “indulgences”; there are only 
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Such silence is intriguing, and not easily explicable. Yet there may 
be a partial explanation, which tends rather to highlight the conun- 
drum which indulgences pose, as much for the “modern mind” as 
for the history of medieval catholicism. Whatever their centrality to 
medieval religious practice—and it should be evident from the arti- 
cles collected here that they were a central element—indulgences 
were not central to medieval religious doctrine, or among the kinds 
of activity which would be regularly recorded in the administrative 
records of the medieval church. As a result, they and the evidence 
for their existence are also rather pushed into the shadows. 
Theologically, as Bob Shaffern shows in his contribution, indulgences 
evolved relatively late, and were in essence an appendage of the rise 
of Purgatory and the doctrines generated by the problems of sin and 
its forgiveness as obstacles on the road to salvation. It was these 
more prominent theological issues which required discussion—or, in 
due course, attracted the most flak—leaving indulgences to stand or 
fall in their wake. As ancillary or subsidiary elements in catholic doc- 
trine, they did not need to be discussed by theologians in great detail, 
at least in works intended for lay consumption. Academics, being 
academics, certainly did analyse and atomise, and at times oppose; but 
such debates were largely for the schoolmen, or the medieval equiv- 
alent of the chattering classes, unless hostility to indulgences became 
part of a wider agenda—as it did with the emergence of Wycliffism 
and Hussitism ...and in due course Lutheranism. When addressing 
the laity in general, detailed discussion might well have been con- 
sidered potentially counter-productive, as it would distract attention 
from what really mattered: the need to live a good life, and to die 
a good death. The death was particularly important, for no matter 
how many pardons a person acquired during a lifetime, a poor death 
might render them all worthless. A firm faith in Christ and deathbed 
absolution were both necessary to secure admission to Purgatory in 
the first place, without them and that transition to Purgatory the 
accumulated indulgences could not be cashed in. As the English ser- 
mon-writer, John Mirk, recognised (while at the same time pointing 


two mentions of pardoners and their preaching (pp. 252, 305), both comments that 
no sermons to be associated with them survive. I am grateful to Veronica O’Mara 
for discussing the vernacular material with me, and confirming the absence of rel- 
evant sermons. The text of the Syon pardon sermon was consulted in London, 
British Library, Harley 2321, fols. 15r—60. 
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implicitly to one of the major conceptual problems provoked by 
appeals to pardons): 


But for all men may not come þedyr and haue bys pardon [that is, 
visit Rome to secure a Jubilee plenary indulgence], perfor þe Pope of 
Heuen, Ihesu Cryst, of his specyall grace grauntype all men and woy- 
men full pardon of hor synnys yn hor deth-day, so þat bay woll kepe 
by hore lyue bre pyngys pat ben nedefull to hom. be wheche ben 
bese: full contricion wyth schryft, full charite wythout feynyng, and 
stabull fayth wythout flateryng. And, sothly, wythout bes bre, per may 


no man haue pardon at Rome ne elleswher.? 


So, why a volume on indulgences? No-one would claim that they 
have been central to recent discussions of the medieval church. 
Despite the growing concern with “popular religion” or “popular 
spirituality,” pardons receive little solid attention. They are by no 
means prominent in Arnold Angenendt’s recent magisterial survey 
of medieval piety; and they received only limited attention in my 
own volume on Religion and Devotion in Europe, c. 1215-c. 1515.’ Yet, as 
already pointed out, the essays in this volume demonstrate that indul- 
gences were in fact remarkably important in late medieval religion. 
As is clear especially from the discussions of pilgrimage, prayers, and 
confraternities (the articles by Webb, Swanson, and Casagrande), 
indulgences fed into and fed off many of the central practical and 
devotional aspects of late medieval spirituality. They were, as other 
commentators have noticed, integral to the social welfare provision 
of the period, as stimuli and rewards for charitable activity and social 
donations both institutional and individual.® The range of good causes 
for which donations were encouraged by grants of indulgences cov- 
ered the whole gamut of medieval life and charitable activity, from 
funding hospitals to repairing roads and bridges; from helping lep- 
ers to collect the funds to buy a place in a leprosarium, to aiding 
the victims of Turkish piracy to pay their ransoms, or victims of 


5 Mirk’s Festial: a Collection of Homelies by Johannes Mirkus (John Mirk), ed. T. Erbe, 
Early English Text Society, original series 96 (1905), p. 74. 

è Geschichte der Religiositat im Mittelalter, 2nd ed. (Darmstadt, 2000; Ist ed. 1997). 
The main discussion of indulgences is at pp. 652-7. 

7 Cambridge, 1995, main discussion at pp. 217-25 (other references are given 
in the index). 

® Roy Martin Haines, “The Indulgence as a Form of Social Insurance,” in his 
Ecclesia Anglicana: Studies in the English Church of the Later Middle Ages (London and 
Toronto, 1989), pp. 183-91. 
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business failure to pay their debts. They were, in short, as essential 
and important to medieval social provision as the voluntary sector 
is in the twenty-first century with its charitable collections and appeals 
for aid—although support for these is now rewarded more often by 
ostentatious display of brightly coloured badges or fashionable wrist- 
bands, rather than the hope of eternal salvation. It can be claimed 
that indulgences made a vital contribution to what John Bossy has 
labelled the “social miracle” of late medieval religion—although he 
himself does not mention them in that context.’ 

To make such claims for indulgences of course challenges established 
interpretations and assessments of medieval catholicism. It also raises 
the question of why, if they were so important, indulgences have 
been so consistently neglected by historians. For neglected they have 
been, even though there is an extensive (and growing) bibliography. 
It remains the case that the standard work on their medieval history 
is still Nikolaus Paulus’s three-volume Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 
originally published in the 1920s (Paderborn, 1922-23). Its author- 
itative longevity is firmly attested by its recent republication (Darmstadt, 
2000), and by its frequent citation in these essays.'” Of course, schol- 
ars have worked extensively on indulgences since the 1920s, the scale 
and extent of that research being in part reflected in the list of addi- 
tional bibliography included in the new edition of Paulus’s work;!! 
but there has been nothing like a complete reworking. There are 
signs of a resurgence of interest in the topic among medievalists— 
evidenced in part by the enthusiasm with which this project was wel- 
comed, even by people who felt unable to contribute to it—but it 
is currently too early to say precisely what directions that will take, 
or what the broad outcome will be. It has, however, already pro- 
duced one significant and impressive addition to the historiography, 
in Alexander Seibold’s analysis of collective indulgences." 


° John Bossy, Christianity in the West, 1400-1700 (Oxford, 1985). He uses “the 
social miracle” as the title for chapter 4 (pp. 57-75), which deals with fraternity 
and charity. Indulgences are discussed as an aspect of the penitential system at pp. 
54-6. 

10 The second edition is still working its way into the scholarship, with the first 
still being more commonly cited (as it is in many of the contributions to this col- 
lection). ‘The main text has not been changed, but the paginations differ. 

1! ]1:XL-LIX. Most of the 343 works listed here are in German, with only a 
smattering of material in other languages to reflect work elsewhere. 

' Alexander Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen. Ablaburkunden des Spdtmittelalters und der 
Frühneuzeit (Cologne, Weimar and Vienna, 2001). 
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Continued reliance on Paulus’s work, despite its being now over 
eighty years old, may raise eyebrows; but for readers limited to works 
in English the historiographical situation forces an even more strik- 
ing dependence on old work. In Anglophone scholarship it may be 
the remnants of a lingering Protestant heritage, and its prejudices, 
which have consigned indulgences to the back burner of historical 
research, seemingly making them more often the focus of antiquar- 
ian recording than interpretative analysis. English-reading scholars 
still have to rely on the work of Henry Charles Lea—now over a 
century old—for their basic outline of the history of indulgences,’ 
and his commentary is more than a little tinged by his unsympathetic 
views. Lea’s work retains its value as a foundation for others to work 
from, but its concern to present a history through to his own day 
makes it less detailed and useful for the medieval period than Paulus’s 
analysis. English-writing medievalists have added considerably to the 
bibliography since Lea produced his work, but in the nature of things 
a considerable number of those publications have focussed specifically 
on English experience. This has meant that much of the new mate- 
rial which has been published in English has usually appeared (at 
least in Britain) as contributions to research on local history or on 
the history of printing rather than as part of the recent more gen- 
eral burgeoning of interest in medieval religious history.'* One of 
the most significant additions to the English bibliography—focussed 
on neither local history nor bibliographical studies—lies hidden in 
William E. Lunt’s massive survey of financial relations between 


'S Henry Charles Lea, A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church, Volume IH: Indulgences (Philadelphia, PA, 1896). 

1 For the “local history” approach see, for example, Chr. Wordsworth, “On 
Some Pardons or Indulgences Preserved in Yorkshire, 1412—1527,” Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal 16 (1902), 369—423; Nicholas Orme, “Indulgences in the Diocese of Exeter, 
1100-1536,” Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature, and Art, 120 (1988), 15-32; Joseph A. Gribbin, “Indulgences, Fund- 
Raising and Piety Jn nomine Jesu: a Letter of Bishop Richard Redman of Exeter,” 
Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries 38 (2000), 193-99; J. T. Driver, “A Previously 
Unknown Letter of Confraternity granted to Thomas Lygon and his wife, Anne, March 
1470,” Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society 3rd ser. 19 (2004), 221—4. For 
the bibliographical focus, see, for example, P. Needham, The Printer and the Pardoner: 
an Unrecorded Indulgence Printed by William Caxton for the Hospital of St. Mary Rounceval, 
Charing Cross (Washington, DC, 1986), the articles by Dennis Rhodes collected in 
his Studies in Early European Printing and Book-Collecting (London, 1983), and Flora 
Lewis, “‘Garnished with Gloryous Tytles’: Indulgences in Printed Books of Hours 
in England,” Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 10 (1991-5), 577-90. 
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England and the papacy, although his firm focus on the papal involve- 
ment imposes its own restrictions on the analysis. The contribution 
made by indulgences to the “traditional religion” of late medieval 
England has also surfaced in Eamon Duffy’s recent “revisionist” treat- 
ment of the pre-history of the English Reformation. Among American 
scholars, the broader European history has been addressed most 
notably in the series of articles produced by Robert Shaffern (shortly 
to be complemented by a book).”’ 

In many ways, then, this collection is timely. Because indulgences 
impacted on so many aspects and areas of medieval religious and 
spiritual life, work on them can only complement and enhance 
research in those other fields. Particularly important here is the grow- 
ing interest in religious orders and institutions, which often exploited 
pardons for their own benefit. As demonstrated at a colloquium on 
the hospitaller orders held at the German Historical Institute in 
Rome in June 2005, awareness of the scale and mechanics of their 
exploitation of pardons as fund-raising mechanisms and a means to 
establish relationships of confraternity is potentially an important way 
into appreciations of the international role and significance of such 
orders, and their contacts with the laity.'® 

While it may be timely, this volume cannot hope to provide any- 
thing like full coverage of the richness of the history of indulgences 
in the later middle ages, or of the full scale of their contribution to 
the culture and devotional life of the period—not to mention their 
economic role, despite the customary stress on their financial aspects. 
A broad general survey covering the whole of medieval catholic 
Europe is certainly a desideratum, and it can only be hoped that it 
will be achieved at some point.” At present, however, the sheer scale 
of the enterprise is too daunting: despite the detailed work which 
has been done on many aspects—elements of which are reflected in 


5 Wiliam E. Lunt, Financial Relations of the Papacy with England, 1327-1534, Publica- 
tions of the Mediaeval Academy of America 74 (Cambridge, MA, 1962), ch. 9-12. 

'© Eamon Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion in England, 1400-1580 
(New Haven and London, 1992), ch. 8. An important recent article, examining the 
period before the focus of the present volume, is Nicholas Vincent, “Some Pardoners’ 
Tales: the Earliest English Indulgences,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 6th 
ser. 12 (2002), 23-58. 

'7 Shaffern refers to some of these articles in his contribution below. 

!8 The papers presented at that Colloquium are in the process of publication. 

19 Despite the breadth of the volumes by Paulus and Seibold, they both tend to 
focus on German evidence and experience. 
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the contributions to this volume—so much more remains to be done 
that a full modern synthetic analysis on a European scale is simply 
not yet feasible. 

Of course, to investigate the history of indulgences and their social 
and religious role in the Middle Ages is not to rehabilitate them, or 
to seek their rehabilitation. It would be impossible totally to over- 
throw the prejudices of centuries, or wholly to disprove charges that 
indulgences were subject to fraudulent practices—and that they might 
indeed have been nothing more than a financial scam. But as a phe- 
nomenon they do have to be appreciated in context, as components 
of medieval “strategies for eternity” which were demonstrably pop- 
ular, and demonstrably widespread. Some contemporaries certainly 
derided them; but what is more striking is the large numbers who 
did not, and for whom pardons were an integral part of their moral, 
devotional, and charitable way of life. Modern ignorance and cyni- 
cism are not necessarily good guides for historical interpretation. Yet, 
having said that, for all their evident popularity we do not know 
precisely what proportion of the population did actually procure 
indulgences at some stage of their lives. We might assume that it 
was the majority; but even then, we cannot know precisely why they 
obtained them—their individual and collective motivations, fears, or 
hopes. Nor, equally, can we judge the motivations of the unknown 
numbers who may well never have wittingly acquired them, or even 
made a point of deliberately avoiding them—although this is a clas- 
sic argument from silence, and such detachment from indulgences 
is only postulated, rarely firmly demonstrated. We do not, and can- 
not, know whether such lack of commitment to indulgences should 
be read as hostility, or indifference, or—at the opposite extreme— 
as evidence of a sense of spiritual security which obviated the need 
for any such pardons in the first place. To see indulgences through 
the prism of twenty-first century materialism and incomprehension 
of the possibilities of faith, is to interpret them with a distorted sense 
of vision. The essays in this volume do not seek to validate indul- 
gences; do not seek to argue that indulgences were a Good Thing. 
They do, however, argue that historians should take indulgences seri- 
ously. If these essays stimulate serious thought, and further research, 
they will have achieved their aim. 


THE MEDIEVAL THEOLOGY OF INDULGENCES 


Robert W. Shaffern 


Academic theological speculation about indulgences—remissions of 
the temporal penalty due for sin granted by the episcopal authority 
of the Catholic Church—began about a century after the first dis- 
pensation of indulgences in the mid-eleventh century.! Learned dis- 
cussions of indulgences, therefore, paralleled other episodes in the 
history of theology, in that practice long preceded theory. Abelard 
(c. 1139) was the first of the scholastics to mention them, but his 
remarks amount to little more than an outcry against what he believed 
to be indiscrete grants of pardon by the bishops, whom he believed 
were compromising the penitential discipline of the church.? None- 
theless, an inchoate theology of indulgences is clear enough even in 
the first dispensations of pardon. ‘The first grantors certainly believed 
that a grant of efficacious pardon required prior sacramental confession 
of sins. In keeping with ancient tradition, they understood remissions 
to pertain to that part of atonement which followed absolution of sins, 
which meant, of course, that indulgences served a purpose different 
from that of sacramental confession, and that the reception of indul- 
gence presumed that penitents had already made a valid confession 
of sins. Furthermore, pardons differed from penances in that any 
priest could impose a penance, but only a bishop could grant an 
indulgence. Second, confessors almost always imposed penances imme- 
diately after confession. On the other hand, penitents sought out 
indulgences at their own discretion and out of their own zeal. Both 
penances and indulgences were believed to cancel part or all of the 
debt of sin which remained after a valid confession had been made. 

Between 1175 and 1260, theologians and canonists included indul- 
gences among their topics of interest. Their ideas generally appeared 
in commentaries on the learned authorities (for theology the Sentences 


' The classic treatment of indulgences in the Middle Ages may be found in 
Nikolaus Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 3 vols. (Paderborn, 1922-23; 
2nd ed. Darmstadt, 2000). 

? D. E. Luscombe, ed., Peter Abelard’s Ethics (Oxford, 1971), p. 111. 
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of Peter Lombard, and for canon law the Decretum of Gratian, as 
well as the decretals of the popes). ‘They elucidated the benefits that 
indulgences conferred, the conditions required for their efficacious 
reception, and the authority by which they could be granted. The 
mendicant Schoolmen of the mid-thirteenth century further system- 
atized the ideas and arguments of their predecessors. In turn, their 
teaching was spread outside university circles by the numerous pas- 
toral manuals, the most popular of which was the Summa confessorum 
of the Dominican John of Freiburg, which circulated widely in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


‘THE EARLIEST INDULGENCES 


The first indulgences (known also as remissiones, relaxationes and abso- 
lutiones in Latin, “pardons” in English) were granted in the mid- 
eleventh century. In keeping with the severity of the early medieval 
penitential regime, the first indulgences were granted for very difficult— 
even dangerous—works of piety, such as pilgrimage, and its close 
relative, the crusade. In 1063, Pope Alexander II granted one of the 
first crusade indulgences to Christian warriors who would fight the 
Moors of Spain: 


In paternal charity, we encourage those who resolve to make the jour- 
ney to Spain, so that what they thought divinely inspired to embark 
upon, they may care for with the greatest solicitude; let him confess 
to his bishop or to his spiritual advisor according to the seriousness of 
his sins, and the rigour of penance shall be imposed by the confessors, 
lest the devil be able to level the charge of impenitence. We, therefore, 
attending with prayer, by the authority of the blessed apostles Peter 
and Paul, grant them remission of sins and release from penance.’ 


Pope Alexander required that prospective crusaders confess serious 
sins; consequently, his concession did not extend to serious, unreconciled 
sinners. He offered remission of the penance imposed by the con- 
fessor, who was to ensure that the penance would fit the gravity of 


° Epistolae pontificium romanorum ineditae, ed. S. Loewenfeld (Leipzig, 1885), p. 43: 
“Eos, qui in Ispaniam profisci destinarunt, paterna karitate hortamur, ut, que divinitus 
admoniti cogitaverunt ad effectum perducere, summa cum sollicitudine procurent; 
qui iuxta qualitatem peccaminum suorum unusquique suo episcopo vel spirituali patri 
confiteatur, eisque, ne diabolus accusare de inpenitentia possit, modus penitentiae 
imponatur. Nos vero auctoritate sanctorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli et penitentiam 
els levamus et remissionem peccatorum facimus, oratione prosequentes.” 
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the sins committed. Instead of fasting, prayer and alms, Alexander 
proclaimed that warriors could risk life and limb in the defence of 
Christendom. While all these features may be found in the absolutions 
and redemptions of penance granted by the Carolingian and Ottonian 
churches, Alexander’s invocation of the authority of Peter and Paul, 
the saints and martyrs of Rome, the font of all authority in the church, 
may not be found in the penitential regime of earlier eras. Alexander 
here exercised the jurisdiction of the apostolic see, the Roman Church, 
which he wielded as the successor of St. Peter. Alexander did not 
here plead for a cancellation of the debt of penitents, rather, he pro- 
claimed warriors loosed from one work of satisfaction but bound to 
another. The Pope did not intercede for the warriors, he sat in judge- 
ment upon them, as did other bishops who granted indulgences. 
Recently arguments have been advanced that maintain that what 
Pope Urban II offered his audience at Clermont in calling for the 
First Crusade differed notably from an indulgence. The strongest of 
these arguments rests on the assertion that in the eleventh century 
neither the Church nor theologians generally made a “clear distinction 
between the punishment which attached to sin...and the guilt of 
sin, which could be forgiven through sacramental absolution.” Nor 
was there in Urban’s act an application of the treasury of merits.* 
While neither theologians nor canonists had yet articulated such 
teachings, the practice of the Church, already ancient by the eleventh 
century, had long required in the process of atonement confession 
and satisfaction, implying that each cancelled different consequences 
of sin, that is, a distinction was strongly implied for centuries. Urban 
further remarked in a letter to the Bolognese clergy that the remission 
of penance presumed that the crusaders had made a valid confession 
before resolving upon the crusade: “By as much as our authority, as 
that of all archbishops and bishops who are in France, we shall remit 
all penance for sin, for which shall be made a true and perfect confession, 
through the mercy of God and the prayers of the Catholic Church, 
since the crusaders will risk their belongings and their persons for 
love of God and neighbour.”? Furthermore, the Church had long 


t Marcus Bull, Knightly Piety and the Lay Response to the First Crusade (Oxford, 1993), 
pp. 166-71. 

5 PL 151:483: “Poenitentiam totam peccatorum, de quibus veram et perfectam 
confessionem fecerit, per omnipotentis dei misericordiam et ecclesiae catholicae pre- 
ces, tam nostra, quam omnium pene archiepiscoporum et episcoporum qui in Gallis 
sunt, auctoritate dimittimus, quoniam res et personas suas pro dei et proximi char- 
itate exposuerunt.” 
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accepted substitutes for imposed penances, such as the absolution 
and the redemption, and in so doing it was believed able to medi- 
ate a common pool of merits to individual penitents. Such observa- 
tions suggest that the continuities in the spiritual benefits of crusading 
were far more significant than the innovations. 

Formal theologizing about indulgences began, however fitfully, in 
the third quarter of the twelfth century, after bishops had been mak- 
ing grants of indulgence for over a century. Indeed, for Praepositinus 
of Cremona (1140—1210), chancellor of the University of Paris from 
1206 to 1209, indulgences were “a universal custom of the Church, 
against which it is not permitted to dispute.” Indulgences, then, 
attracted the interests of the professional academics only because 
over time bishops and popes had approved and granted them, and 
penitents sought them out. Furthermore, the learned writers must 
have been reporting what was believed and implied by them, as 
stated in the authoritative documents of the popes and bishops. ‘The 
very grants of indulgences themselves suggested to the professional 
academics the three issues which most preoccupied them. Just prior 
to the turn of the thirteenth century, the influential moral theolo- 
gian Peter the Chanter summed these up well: “We say, therefore, 
that this pardon is conferred on body and soul when these three are 
present, namely, the authority of the Church, the communion of 
suffrages, and the work and devotion of the penitent.”’ 


LABOR ET Devortio PENITENTIS 


In agreement with the proclamations of indulgences, the earliest aca- 
demic comments on remissions insisted that penitents must have con- 
fessed and completed the good work which the prelate required in 
order to receive its benefits. Indulgence could only be valid after inte- 
rior conversion had prompted such regret for sin that the penitent 
sought absolution in sacramental confession. ‘That change of heart, 


ê Peter of Capua, Summa: Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 9546, fol. 178va: “Item, 
generaliter est consuetudo ecclesiae, contra quam non licet disputare.” 

7 Peter the Chanter, Summa de sacramentis et animae consiliis, ed. J.-A. Dugauquier, 
3 vols., Analecta mediaevalia Namurcensia, 4, 7, 11 (Louvain, 1957), 110.116—19 
(2:195): “Dicimus ergo hanc remissionem et corpori et anime conferre cum hec tria 
concurrerint, scilicet auctoritas ecclesie, communio suffragiorum, eius labor et devotio 
penitentis.” 
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as well as the grace infused in the sacrament of penance, made a 
penitent fit to receive the benefits of an indulgence. Otherwise, par- 
dons simply had no validity, as in the teaching of Peter the Chanter: 
“Indulgence is granted . . . whenever charity, contrition, and devotion 
are magnified, and, if some of these conditions are lacking, the relax- 
ation is not valid.’® Peter of Poitiers (c. 1130-1205) likewise argued 
in his Sententiarum libri quinque, that the validity of alms indulgences 
depended upon the penitent’s purity of intentions, not the amount 
of money contributed: 


If a rich man should give the same sum of money as a very poor old 
woman, should he believe that he gets as much remission as her? 
Nonsense! . . . for God does not ask of a man what he is unable to do; 
He does not consider how much is given, but . . . from what intention.” 


The insistence on a reformed interior disposition agreed well with the 
twelfth-century sacramental theology of penance.'” The theologians 
had the same task with regard to the process of atonement as they 
had with indulgences, namely, to hand down the meaning and neces- 
sity for both confession and penances. Their teaching had also to 
explain how penitents could benefit from God’s mercy, on the one 
hand, while satisfying God’s justice, on the other. Full atonement 
for sin, they argued, required both confession and sacramental abso- 
lution of sin and the completion of the penance imposed thereafter. 
Both confession and penance were necessary because each serious 
sin incurred both guilt (culpa) and penalty (pena, for instance, in 
English called “debt”). In the sacrament of penance, a merciful God 
forgave the guilt of sins so serious as to condemn their perpetrator 
to an infernal eternity. God’s justice, however, which required that 
a restitution be made, had not yet been satisfied. Restitution could 
be made through the completion of penitential works, either those 
imposed by confessors or other works taken up at the initiative of the 
penitent, such as indulgences. These remitted the penalty, or debt, 


8 Peter the Chanter, Abbreviatum morale, Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 22283, 
fol. 91rb: “Relaxatio fit... quomodo caritas, contricio, devocio augmentatur, et nisi 
aliquis istorum modorum intervenerit, non fit relaxatio.” 

° PL 211:1076: “Si enim dives aliquis det tantum nummum vel obolum, sicut vetula 
pauperrima, credit tantum dimissum esse? Absit! ... deus enim non quaerit ab 
homine quod non potest; non considerat quantum detur, sed... ex qua voluntate.” 

10 The classic treatment here is Paul Anciaux, La théologie du sacrément de penitence 
au XII’ siècle (Louvain, 1949). 
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of sin which remained after confession. Since the salvation of the 
soul began with a valid reception of the sacrament of penance, the 
important accompanying question was what constituted a valid con- 
fession. ‘The consensus of the twelfth-century sacramental theologians 
was that regret for sin, rather than a complete oral enumeration of 
sins, made a confession valid. ‘The work of the sacramental theologians, 
then, dovetailed with those developments in the history of the twelfth- 
century Church which emphasized the necessity of interior conversion, 
in keeping with the Gospel teaching: “For out of the heart come evil 
intentions, murder, adultery, fornication, theft, false witness, slander” 
(Matthew 15:19; Mark 7:21—23). 

Thus did Peter the Chanter inextricably tie the need for a devout 
penitent to complete an assigned good work in a grant of indulgence. 
The completion of the pious work, reasoned the Schoolmen, served 
two purposes. First, it was the sign of the conversion worked within. 
Second, indulgences, like other penitential works, were believed to be 
a kind of spiritual, preventative medicine, which kept a repentant 
sinner in a state of grace. In his thoughts on indulgences, the 
Franciscan Bonaventure offered that “in satisfactory penance are con- 
stituted two benefits. In particular, these two are: a medicine against 
future sins and the price for cancelling the debt of sin.”!! Thomas 
Aquinas agreed with Bonaventure’s explanation: “satisfactory penance 
is said to serve two ends, namely, the solution of debt and as med- 
icine for avoiding sin.”!? In the labour which they required of the 
repentant, indulgences disciplined both mind and body. 

To be eligible for indulgence, the proposed work must serve the 
Christian commonwealth, as Peter the Chanter asserted: “Pardon is 
granted for the necessity of a sacred place or a handicapped penitent, 
or for the relief of the Holy Land and Jerusalem.” Thirteenth- 


|! Bonaventure, Commentaria in IV libros sententiarum, 4.20.1.1, in his Opera omnia, 
10 vols. (Quaracchi, 1881-1902), 4:530: “. . . poena satisfactoria habet in se duplicem 
rationem sive virtutem. Poena enim talis propter duo est maxime: et propter medica- 
mentum contra sequelas peccati et in pretium ad solvendum reatum peccati.” 

2 Thomas Aquinas, Commentum in IV libros sententiarum, 4.20.1.2.3, in his Opera 
omnia, 24 vols. (Parma, 1852-1873), 7:842: “poena satisfactoria est ad duo; scilicet 
ad solutionem debiti, et ad medicinam pro peccato vitando.” 

13 Peter the Chanter, Abbreviatum morale, Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 22283, 
fol. 9lrb: “Relaxatio fit necessitate loci vel persone vel ad succerendam terram sanc- 
tam, ut [herosolimitanam.” 
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century writers believed that what constituted a pious work should 
be interpreted liberally. In his commentary on Alexander IPs decretal 
Quod autem, Innocent IV observed that “there are other indulgences 
which required piety and devotion, such as the pardons which are 
granted to those hearing sermons and masses, and other such works.”!* 
Thomas Aquinas was even more general: “[those who receive valid 
pardon] have acted for God’s glory and the common good of the 
Church.” Nonetheless, bishops particularly favoured contributions 
to the construction of churches with pardons, for as Bonaventure 
said, God was glorified in His saints, “and the saints are honoured 
in the construction of basilicas, the visitation of basilicas, the com- 
memoration of their virtues, and the same is done in preaching and 
sermons: therefore for all these indulgences are rightly given.”'® Of 
course, Christendom required defence from Muslims, pagans and 
heretics. Bonaventure argued that the protection of the Church 
included not only “the defence of the Holy Land,” but also “the 
defence of the faith [against heretics], and the promotion of studies 
and similar endeavours.”!’ Hence, pardons were offered to the bene- 
factors of poor university students." 

Finally, the prelates of the Church indulgenced many publicly use- 
ful building projects.'? The sources record many remissions for bridge 
and road repair, for medieval people well appreciated their value as 
symbols of humankind’s spiritual journey. Furthermore, the mainte- 
nance and construction of roads and bridges were considered works 
of mercy for the relief of travellers and pilgrims, as an anonymous 
thirteenth-century theologian of Metz argued: 


1 Innocent IV, Commentaria super libros quinque decretalium (Frankfurt, 1570), X 5.38.4, 
p. 543: “Sunt et aliae indulgentiae quae requirunt honorem et devotionem, ut sunt 
indulgentiae quae fiunt euntibus ad praedicationem, et missas, et alia huiusmodi.” 

® Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, Supplementum tertia partis, 5 vols. (Ottowa, 
1941-45), 25.1 (5:95b). Translation in Paul F. Palmer, Sacraments and Forgiveness 
(Westminster, MD, 1959), p. 348. 

'© Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.2.4 (4:537): “Et sancti honorantur in constructione 
basilicarum, visitatione basilicarum, commemoratione virtutum suarum, et idem fit 
in praedicationibus et sermonibus: ideo pro his omnibus indulgentiae recte fiunt.” 

1 Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.2.4 (4:537): “Communis autem utilitas est defensio 
terrae sanctae, defensio fidei, promotio studii et consimilia.” 

18 See Heinrich Denifle and Emile Chatelain, eds., Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis, 
4 vols. (Paris, 1889-97), 1:130, 208, 424. 

19 See Nikolaus Paulus, Indulgences as a Social Factor, trans. J. Elliott Ross (New 
York, 1922). 
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If an indulgence is granted for building bridges, or for extending, lev- 
elling, or making other improvements in roads, it should be known 
that it is permitted to any of the grantors to encourage works that 
complete the works of the Lord; likewise it is permitted to the prelates 
of the churches to grant indulgences to labourers on a task of this sort, 
which the prelates shall, by considering the result of the work, deem 
to be to the benefit of that church, because improvement of roads and 
bridges serve pilgrims and others travelling the road for other pious 
purposes.” 


He also entertained the idea that the repair of roads helped trav- 
ellers avoid near occasions of sin, and thus contributed to the sal- 
vation of their souls: 


Travellers on broken paths and dangerous and difficult roads are hin- 
dered. They hack through the woods and are put upon, and their 
carts are turned over, and wine spills all over, and they thrash their 
horse and get angry. These travellers grumble, and they curse all those 
who ought to have repaired the road, and they sin mortally by swear- 
ing shamefully against God and the saints.”! 


Indeed, by the end of the Middle Ages, bishops had granted remis- 
sions for virtually any deed which could be construed as beneficial 
to Latin Christendom. 

Some modern historians have been puzzled by the various and 
sundry works for which indulgences were granted, especially in the 
face of the growing volume of calls to personal renewal and vigilant 
penitence. The popularity of the exterior act which indulgences called 
for seems inconsistent with interior conversion. “The theologians had 
wanted contrition and ended up with a legalistically applied sacra- 
mental penance; so they continued to preach contrition and ended 
up with the late medieval indulgence trade.””? For the medieval theo- 


20 Summa sacramentorum, Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 22233, fol. 44rb: “Item si 
indulgencia pro pontibus edificandis, pro viis sternendis, vel planiendis, vel alias 
meliorandis, sciendum quod licet unicuique dispensatorum conducere operarios ad 
agenda opera domini sui, sic licet prelatis ecclesiarum in huiusmodi opere laborantibus 
dare indulgencias, quas viderint expedire considerato fructu illius ecclesie, quia huius- 
modi opera serviunt peregrinacionibus et alias propter pias causas iter agentibus.” 

2! Summa sacramentorum, Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 22233, fol. 44va: “Agentes 
in malis passagiis et viis periculosis et laboriosis inpediuntur. Cespitant et leduntur 
et quadrige versantur, et vina effunduntur et equi occiduntur et homines irascuntur. 
Murmurant et male dicunt omnes illos qui viam reparasse debuerant, et deum et 
sancti turpissime iurando blasphemantes mortaliter peccant.” 

2 Mary C. Mansfield, The Humiliation of Sinners: Public Penance in Thirteenth-Century 
France (Ithaca, NY, 1995), p. 289. 
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logians and canonists, however, the distinction between exterior act 
and interior disposition was at heart conceptual. As Peter the Chanter’s 
listing of the requirements for a valid indulgence indicate, medieval 
thinkers presumed that the exterior act and the interior disposition 
formed one whole.” Peter did not separate them into two condi- 
tions of valid indulgence, but united them as one. The act of char- 
ity which the indulgence enjoined was an outward sign of the inner 
renewal brought about by an infusion of grace through the sacra- 
ment of penance. 


COMMUNIO SUFFRAGIORUM 


Medieval theologians inherited from Christian Antiquity the idea that 
the severity of penance must agree with the gravity of the sin. The 
early medieval penitentials often prescribed penances—often referred 
to as debts, as in the English version of the Pater noster—of one, three 
or seven years of fasting, depending on the heinousness of the evil 
committed. Of course, the commission of only a few serious sins 
could quickly amount to a burden of debt impossible to complete 
in a lifetime. These penitents, however, need not despair, for antique 
tradition said that Holy Mother Church could make up for what 
her repentant sons and daughters lacked, as in the vivid metaphor 
of the anonymous author of the late twelfth-century treatise Summa 
breves dies homims sunt: “When one sees oneself incapable [for com- 
pletion] of the enjoined penance, and [liable] to succumb to one’s 
infirmity under its burden, then one may honestly turn back to the 
ecclesiastical suffrages and, as it were, breathe again/revive at the 
maternal breasts.”** As Peter the Chanter explained, the “communion 
of suffrages,” that is, the merits the Church acquired through the 
Passion of Christ and the suffering of the martyrs, were needed for 
a grant of valid indulgence. 


2 On this see my “Indulgences and Saintly Devotionalisms in the Middle Ages,” 
Catholic Historical Review 84 (1998), 643-61. 

** Bamberg, Staatliche Bibliothek, 136, fol. 77va: “Cum viderit se insufficientem esse 
poenitentie iniuncte et sub eius onere suam infirmitatem succumbere, tunc honeste 
recurrere potest ad ecclesiastica suffragia et velut ad materna ubera respirare.” Cited 
in Ludwig Hödl, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Literatur und der Theologie der Schlüsselgewalt, 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters 38 (Munster, 
1960), p. 268 n. 2. 
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Succeeding generations of thinkers elaborated on the insights and 
analogies of the late twelfth-century moral theologians. According to 
the Englishman Robert Courson (c. 1158-1219), the student of Peter 
the Chanter, both the Old and the New Testaments contained plen- 
tiful proof of the Church’s power to liberate her sons and daughters 
from bodily and spiritual bondage. The prayers of the prophet Daniel 
liberated the people of Israel from imprisonment (Daniel 9:17—25), 
and the plea of Moses removed the wrath of God from Israel (Exodus 
32:7-14). The unceasing prayers of the primitive Church freed Peter 
from Herod’s malevolence (Acts 12:5), and in his epistle, the apos- 
tle James exhorted his readers to pray for the salvation of each other, 
“for the continual prayer of a just man avails much” (James 5:16). 
Indeed, the faith and prayers of the Church, continued Robert, never 
failed, even if thieves and murderers filled the episcopate, or cor- 
ruption stained the Church Militant: 


Three things are duly noted here which are certain, which in themselves 
retain an invariable efficacy for the Church Militant: the power of 
words, the power of the sacraments and the petition of the Church. 
For although the entire Church may be in mortal sin, still these three 
would be valid for those for whom suffrage is made, again, the power 
of words, like those of certain psalms which have special virtue no 
matter who chants them, such as the verse [Psalm 115:16]: “Sunder my 
bonds and I shall sacrifice to you.” Similarly, the power of the sacrament 
of the eucharist is valid by whichever priest it is offered if it is done 
devoutly. Finally, the petition of the Church Militant is valid for those 
for whom it is offered, because of the whole Church one part jour- 
neys on earth, the other glories in heaven, and for the former it is 
said all together, “let us pray,” several times.” 


As evidenced most plainly in the liturgy, her communion with the 
Church Triumphant guaranteed the power of the ministrations of 
the Church Militant. 


3 V. L. Kennedy, “Robert Courson on Penance,” Mediaeval Studies 7 (1945), 329: 
“Tria sunt diligenter hic annotanda que immobilia sunt, que in presenti ecclesia 
invariabilem sui retinent efficaciam: virtus verborum, virtus sacramentorum, desiderium 
ecclesie: quia quamvis tota ecclesia presens esset in mortali peccato tamen ista valent 
hiis pro quibus suffragantur, scilicet virtus verborum sicut psalmi qui specialem 
habent virtutem a quocumque decantentur, ut versus ille: Dirupisti vincula mea tibi, 
etc. Similiter virtus sacramenti eucharistie a quocumque offerantur valet illis pro 
quibus offertur si devote assint. Similiter desiderium ecclesie militantis valet illis quia 
ecclesie generalis una pars militat in terris, alia triumphat in celis et pro illis insimul 
dicitur in ecclesia oremus pluraliter.” 
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In the generations following, the masters at the University of Paris 
employed two common metaphors to illustrate and justify the appli- 
cation of the Church’s merits to the penitential debts of her sons 
and daughters. The teaching of the mystical body, for instance, well 
illustrated the unity of the members of the Church. Indeed, Thomas 
Aquinas argued that indulgences could have no benefit apart from 
the Mystical Body: “Now the reason why they can be of value is 
the unity of the Mystical Body.” Bonaventure used the logic of the 
analogy to illustrate the good that the members of the Mystical Body 
can do each other. The mystical body, he taught, must resemble 
animal bodies, and since 


we see in the case of an animal’s body that one member exposes itself 
to sustain an injury or hurt to another member, as is clear when the 
arm exposes itself to shield the head: if then there is a connection and 
likeness between the mystical body and the natural body, it seems that 
one member can and should bear the burdens of the other.” 


Just as a sound right arm dressed the wounds of a traumatized left, 
so did the saints, martyrs, Blessed Mother and Christ Himself pay 
off the debt of sin for a confessed and contrite penitent in the form 
of indulgences. 

Arithmetic images for indulgences accompanied that of the Mystical 
Body in the thought of the mid-thirteenth-century Schoolmen. ‘The 
economic sophistication of Latin Christendom, which had been grow- 
ing since the turn of the millennium, along with the imagery of the 
Scriptures themselves, prompted a more precisely arithmetic expres- 
sion of an indulgence’s magnitude. For instance, Abelard observed 
in the 1120s that indulgences were typically expressed as a fraction 
of the debt owed for sin, such as one-seventh or one-third.” By the 
time of Simon of Tournai (c. 1165), theologians commonly compared 
amounts of penalty against the debt of sin: 


It is asked whether since public remission is granted to pilgrims or fre- 
quenters of dedications under this form—“Let them be absolved from a 
third or from a seventh part,’ or however so much the prelate expresses— 


°° Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, Supplementum, 25.1 (5:95b): “Ratio autem 
quare valere possunt, est unitas corporis mystici.” 

” Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.1.ad 3 (4:530). Translation in Palmer, Sacraments 
and Forgweness, p. 341. 

*8 Luscombe, Peter Abelard’s Ethics, p. 111. 
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the pilgrim or frequentor of a dedication may be loosed from all 
penance if a third has been proclaimed and he visits three dedications. 
It is answered: if one goes to the dedication with a humble and contrite 
heart, one is absolved from a third part of penance. When one goes to 
the second dedication, one is absolved from the third part of penance 
to which one is still held—since one goes to another dedication—not of 
that penance to which one was held, because one had gone to the first 
dedication. And so on with the third dedication and all others. Therefore, 
if one goes to many, one is not wholly absolved from penalty.”’ 


On the other hand, an indulgence of Pope Alexander III, granted for 
the occasion of the dedication of the church of St. Germain in Paris 
in 1163 was numerically more precise, in that the pardon remitted 
one year and twenty days.” The comments of Peter of Poitiers like- 
wise testify that such a transition had taken place during the twelfth 
century: “If a bishop or another prelate himself offers and proclaims 
one-third or one-fourth of the debt of sin, or forty days, to be remit- 
ted for the dedication of some church. ..”.*! 

That social and economic developments in Latin Christendom 
contributed to a greater preoccupation with numerical precision is 
undeniable, for the churchmen observed it themselves. As the Domi- 
nican friar Giordano da Pisa remarked, the merchant “did nothing 
day or night but calculate” and “thought arithmetically in and out 
of his countinghouse.” ‘These merchants passed on to their children 
“a deep familiarity with number.”** Some peasants, such as the bea- 
dle and the reeve, whose professions also required the keeping of 
accounts, undoubtedly shared these preoccupations, as did the advi- 
sors and officers of secular rulers.” Indeed, these spiritual measure- 


2° Simon of Tournai, Institutiones theologicae, Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, 
lat. 14886, fols. 60va—b: “Queritur an, cum publica sit remissio peregrantibus vel 
dedicaciones frequentatibus sub hac forma: absolvantur a tercia vel a septima vel 
quotamlibet prelatus expressit, peregrinus vel dedicacionis frequentator, si tercia pars 
sit expressa et tres frequentaverit dedicaciones, a tota poenitencia sit absolutus. 
Redditur: si corde contrito et humiliato ad primam dedicacionem accedit, absolvitur 
a tercla parte poenitencie, que tenetur tunc, cum accedit, ad eam, non elus, qua 
tenebatur, cum accederet ad primam. Idem iudicium de tercia et omni alia. Ergo 
si accedat ad innumeras, non prosus absolvetur a poena.” 

°° Loewenfeld, Epistolae pontificium romanorum ineditae, pp. 133-34. 

`l PL 211:1076: “si episcopus vel alius prelatus indicat et publicet se in dedica- 
tione alicujus ecclesiae dimissurum tertiam, vel quartam partem poenitentiae, vel 
quadraginta dies.” 

* Alexander Murray, Reason and Society in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1978), p. 194. 

°° Michael T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record. England 1066-1507 (Cambridge, 
MA, 1979), p. 187. 
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ments were thought fitting by the sacramental theologians as appro- 
priate for a more humane and psychologically sophisticated admin- 
istration of pastoral care.” On the eve of the thirteenth century, 
Peter the Chanter, a leading advocate of the new approach, endorsed 
the more arithmetically precise expression of indulgences: “Bishops grant 
remission of a third, or a fifth, part of penance, or howsoever much 
in saying ‘If someone shall give to this church construction a nummos, 
or some amount, we grant him relaxation of a third of his penance 
by our authority, and the authority of God, and of the Blessed 
Mother, and of all the saints.’ It would be more discrete to deter- 
mine such that it should be called ten days, or something similar.”* 

In addition to the magnitude of each indulgence, the theologians 
and canonists increasingly imagined the benefits which indulgences 
conferred in arithmetic and mercantile imagery. In their commen- 
taries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard or the decretals of the popes, 
in the various summae and pastoral manuals, theologians and canon- 
ists taught that indulgences were grants—some even used the word 
payments—from the infinite treasury of merit that Christ and the 
saints had gained for the Church through their example, suffering 
and good works. In one of the earliest such discussions, prelates lit- 
terally paid the truly penitent for the completion of good works. 
Around 1230, by which time paid, professional armies replaced the 
feudal levy, William of Auvergne (1190-1249) compared indulgences 
to the stipends that rulers paid their armies: 


Moreover, if a king or prince wages war, he gives to his generals the 
power of summoning and recruiting soldiers, and also the power of 
paying them with stipends. Now because the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, Jesus Christ, has waged war from the time during which, I 
believe, the Church began to fight not only the spiritual, but also lit- 
eral, or physical, or material war against the heretics and other ene- 
mies of the Christian religion, namely the pagans, and from the time 
of Mahomet, the Saracens, by necessity he gave to his generals, that 


3t See Leonard E. Boyle, O.P., “Summae confessorum,” in Les genres littéraires dans 
les sources théologiques et philosophiques médiévales. Definitions, critiques, et exploitations (Louvain, 
1982), pp. 229-37. 

3 Peter the Chanter, Abbreviatum morale. Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 22283, 
fol. 9lrb: “Relaxant quidam terciam partem vel quintam vel huiusmodi dicendo: si 
quis dederit huius ecclesie fabrice nummum vel huiusmodi, terciam partam peni- 
tenciarum auctoritate dei et beate Marie et ommium sanctorum et nostra ei relax- 
amus. Discretius esset determinare, ut si diceretur: x dies vel huiusmodi.” 
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is, to the prelates, the power of summoning worldly soldiers, and of 
recruiting them, and of paying them with appropriate wages. What 
else is it to proclaim indulgences?* 


William pressed this analogy further. Just as kings free their soldiers 
from various obligations to the crown, the Church frees crusaders 
from fasting, almsgiving and other penitential works. Whereas the 
money paid to the king’s warriors will somehow be given away, “the 
stipends of [the Lord’s] soldiers will be an eternal remuneration, for 
the greatest and noblest deeds on their part.”*’ 

The Dominican and Franciscan masters of the next generation of 
scholars adopted and systematized this imagery into the teaching of 
the treasury of merit. Their pastoral commission, in the words of the 
Dominican master-general Humbert of Romans, enjoined that they 
should illustrate Christian teaching with analogies drawn from the 
daily routine of their listeners.** Consequently, they described indul- 
gences as payments from the Church’s inexhaustible treasury of mer- 
its.” Bonaventure taught that “remissions or indulgences are granted 
from the superabundant merits which belong to the Church, which 


% William of Auvergne, De sacramento ordinis, 13, in his Opera omnia, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1674), 1:551: “Si rex, vel princeps bellum habeat, dat potestatem ducibus suis 
perquirendi et conducendi bellatores dignisque stipendiis remunerandi. Quia ergo 
rex regum et dominus dominantium Christus bellum habuit a tempore, quo caepit 
ecclesia bellum, inquam, non solum spirituale, sed etiam literale, seu corporale, sive 
materiale contra haereticos, et alios Christianae religionis inimicos, videlicet paganos, 
et a tempore Machometi, sarracenos, necessario dedit potestatem ducibus suis, id 
est, praelatis, perquirendi bellatores materiales, et conducendi eos, et congruis 
stipendiis remunerandi. Quid autem est praedicare indulgentias . . .?” 

7 Ibid.: “stipendia hujusmodi bellatorum pro maxima ac nobilissima sui parte 
remuneratio aeterna erit.” 

* Alexander Murray, “Religion Among the Poor in Thirteenth-Century France,” 
Traditio 30 (1974), 287 n. 9. 

* Two schoolmen have been credited with the authorship of the treasury of 
merit. Hostiensis believed that the Dominican Hugh of St. Cher had invented the 
treasury, but Paulus argued that the Franciscan Alexander of Hales was its author. 
Neither case is compelling, owing to the lack of evidence. Hugh’s commentary on 
the Sentences survives, in which we would expect to see a reference to the treasury 
were he the author, but no such reference may be found (Paulus, Geschichte, 2:130 
n. 54). According to the editors of the modern critical edition, book 4 of Alexander’s 
Summa theologica (4 vols. (Quarrachi, 1924—48), 3:lix—Ix), may not be safely attributed 
to him, as it was in the 1623 Cologne edition, upon which Paulus relied in Geschichte, 
2:151-2, for his argument. See also Karl Frings, “Der Ablaß nach der Lehre des 
Alexander von Hales und der Summa Halensis,’ in Miscellanea Martin Grabmann, 
Mitteilungen des Grabmann-Instituts der Universitat München 3 (Munich, 1959), 
pp. 31-54. 
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indeed are unto its spiritual treasury.”*° The Aristotelian Thomas 
Aquinas called the treasury of merit the formal cause of pardons: 
“Indeed, the cause of remission of penalty in indulgence is nothing 
other than the abundance of merits of the Church.”* The Church 
underwrote spiritual promissory notes good for a penitent’s out- 
standing debt of sin. 

The metaphor of the treasury in turn encouraged the comparison 
between spiritual debits and credits. The canonist Hostiensis taught that 


the martyrs shed their blood for the faith and the Church, and they 
were punished beyond that for which they had sinned. It so occurs 
that in [Christ’s] shedding of blood, all sin is punished, and this effusion 
of blood is the stored treasury in the casket of the Church, of which 
the Church possesses the keys. Hence, when the Church wishes, she 
is able to open the chest, and will be able to grant to anyone her 
treasury, by granting pardons and remissions to the faithful.” 


Thomas Aquinas also compared “accounts”: 


Many have patiently sustained unjust trials by means of which a host 
of sins could have been expiated, if punishment were due them. So 
abundant are these merits that they exceed all punishment that is due 
those who now live: and especially because of the merits of Christ. 


The superabundant account of the merit of Christ and his saints 
exceeds the need of all penitent sinners, throughout all of history. 
Withdrawals, no matter how frequent or how great, could never 
bankrupt or empty the treasury of merit. 

Numerous scholars have condemned the arithmetic and mercantile 
imagery of indulgences in the Middle Ages as spiritually bankrupt 
and dessicated. The image of the treasury, however, was not only 
rooted in the economic and social conditions of the High Middle Ages, 


* Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.1.3 (4:534): “relaxationes sive indulgentiae fiunt 
de meritis supererogationis, quae sunt in ecclesia, quae quidem sunt sicut thesaurus 
spiritualis eius.” 

"Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Supplementum, 25.2 (5:97b): “Causa autem 
remissionis poenae in indulgentiis non est nisi abundantia meritorum ecclesiae.” 

2 Hostiensis, Summa aurea (Lyons, 1537), 5.67, fol. 288v: “Et preterea martyres 
pro fide et ecclesia sanguinem suum fuderunt et ultra quam peccassent puniti fuerunt. 
Restat quod in dicta effusione omne peccatum punitum est, et hec sanguinis effusio 
est thesaurus in scrinio ecclesie repositus cuius claves habet ecclesia. Unde quando 
vult potest scrinium aperire, et thesaurum suum cui voluerit communicare, remissiones 
et indulgentias fidelibus faciendo.” 

#3 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Supplementum, 25.1 (5:95b). Translation in Palmer, 
Sacraments and Forgiveness, pp. 344—45. 
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but was deeply scriptural and therefore Christian. The word redemp- 
tion itself implied a buying-back (re-d-emptio), and the verb from which 
the noun derived (redimere) referred in particular to the ransoming of 
captives and slaves. ‘The Scriptures and the liturgy frequently invoked 
the metaphor. The Psalmist lamented that Yahweh had sold His 
people for no price (Psalms 43:13). In the New Testament, St. Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians that their freedom from the slavery of sin 
had been bought at a great price (1 Corinthians 6:20), and Peter 
recalled that redemption came not from “corruptible things as gold 
or silver... but from the precious blood of Christ” (1 Peter 1:18-19), 
and of course, Christ’s blood was precious because it was the price 
(pretium in Latin, both words having the same etymology) of human- 
ity’s salvation. Patristic authorities highlighted the biblical imagery. 
Jerome described Jesus as the price of humanity’s redemption from 
the slavery of sin. Augustine called him the Good Merchant who pur- 
chased men and women to be the slaves of God, a blessed bondage.** 
The medieval liturgy of the Church, as well as the religious drama 
of the High Middle Ages, continually reinforced these biblical and 
patristic images. 

The culmination of these historical developments came on 27 
January 1343, when Pope Clement VI (1342-52) proclaimed the bull 
Unigenitus, a bull intended to announce the Jubilee observance for 
1350. In the introduction to this decretal, Clement laid out the 
scriptural basis for both Jubilees and indulgences. The Mosaic law 
had provided that all debts be cancelled every fifty years; the Church 
eagerly extended the same generosity. In an invocation of 1 Peter 
1:18-19, the Pope taught that Jesus wrought the redemption of the 
human race, not through the blood of goats and calves, which were 
the sacrifices of the Old Law, nor by “corruptible gold and silver, 
rather He redeemed his by the precious blood of that pure and 
immaculate Lamb.” In the great act of salvation, “the sacrificed 
Innocent shed no small drop of blood on the altar of the Cross, 


*“ Jerome, Epistulae, ed. Isidorus Hilbery, 3 vols. in 4, Corpus scriptorum eccle- 
slasticorum latinorum 54—56 (Vienna, 1996), 66.8 (2:658); Augustine, Sermo 130.2, 
in PL 38:726. 

*® Extrav. comm. 5.9.2, in Corpus turis canonici, ed. Emil Richter and Emil Friedberg, 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1879-81), 2:1304—5. 

© Ibid.: “Non per sanguinem hicorum aut vitulorum, sed per proprium san- 
guinem . . . redemptionem inventa. Non enim corruptibilibus auro et argento, sed 
sui ipsius agni incontamini et immaculati pretioso sanguine nos redemit.” 
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which because of the union of God and man [in that Innocent] 
would nonetheless have sufficed for the redemption of the whole 
human race. Instead, His Blood flowed copiously, indeed, just like 
a flood.”*’ By His Passion, Christ acquired the treasury (thesaurum) 
of the Church Militant, 


wishing to store up treasure for the sons of His Holy Father, such that 
there might now be an infinite treasure for men, through which those 
who draw upon it are made friends of God. Indeed, this treasure is 
not wrapped in cloth, nor hidden in a field, but committed to be dis- 
pensed to the faithful profitably through St. Peter, the bearer of the 
keys of heaven, and to his successors on earth, and applied mercifully 
for right and reasonable causes to the truly penitent and confessed, 
now for the plenary, now for the partial remission of temporal penalty 
owed for sin.” 


Not only the merits of Christ, but also those of the Blessed Mother 
and of all the saints “from the early times until more recent times,” 
are continually added to the stockpile of the Church’s treasure; con- 
sequently, the “consumption or diminishing of that treasury ought 
not to be feared in any way.”® In Unigenitus, then, Clement offered 
nothing new, but what had long been embraced by ordinary believ- 
ers and their more learned brethren. ‘The Pope estimated the sum 
of the Church’s merit in those terms used by Hostiensis and Thomas 
Aquinas, among others. In language that recalled the high medieval 
devotion to the crucified Christ, Clement recalled that the great 
spilling of Christ’s blood had won for the Church Militant (the 
Church Triumphant having no need of it) an inexhaustible fund of 
merit, to which were added those of the Blessed Mother and of all 
the martyrs and saints throughout history. Penitents in a state of 
grace—as in the words of Clement and theologians generally, those 
who were remade into “friends of God” because they had made a 


"" Ibid.: “in ara crucis innocens immolatus non guttam sanguinis modicam, quae 
tamen propter unionem ad verbum pro redemptione totius humani generis suffecisset, 
sed copiose velut quoddam profluvium.” 

‘8 Ibid.: “thesaurum militanti ecclesiae acquisivit, volens suis thesaurizare filiis pius 
Pater, ut sic sit infinitus thesaurus hominibus, quo qui usi sunt Dei amicitiae par- 
ticipes sunt effecti. Quem quidem thesaurum non in sudario repositum, non in agro 
absconditum, sed per beatum Petrum coeli clavigerum, eiusque successores suos in 
terris vicarios, commisit fidelibus salubriter dispensandum, et propriis et rationabilibus 
causis, nunc pro totali, nunc pro partiali remissione poenae temporalibus pro pec- 
catis debitae . . . vere poenitentibus et confessis misericorditer applicandum.” 

» Ibid.: “de cuius consumptione seu minutione non est aliquatenus formidandum.” 
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valid confession and received the grace of absolution in the sacra- 
ment of penance—could make withdrawals from the treasury for the 
payment of spiritual debts. 


AUCTORITAS ECCLESIE 


In the analogy of Hostiensis, the treasury was deposited in a great 
chest, which the Church could open as needed or desired. Much 
like a royal treasure chest, which would be full not only of gold and 
silver coins, but other signs of the king’s wealth and power, such as 
jewels and important charters, the Church’s deposit of merit required 
the keeper of the keys to open it. Aside from the work and piety of 
the penitent, and the Church’s pool of merits, a grant of efficacious 
indulgence also required the proper church authority, that is, only 
bishops could grant pardons, as in the following concession made 
by Pope Alexander III on 22 April 1163: 


Alexander, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to all the faithful 
of God who dwell throughout the kingdom of France, greetings and 
apostolic blessing. It is certain and proven by the testimony of many 
passages in the Scriptures, the manner in which our Lord and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ gave the full power of binding and loosing to St. Peter, 
the bearer of the keys of heaven, in these words, through which He 
ordained it, saying, “You are Peter, and on this rock I shall build my Church, and 
whatever you shall hold bound on earth, shall be held bound in heaven” [Matthew 
16:18-19]. That this same power has been held by each of Peter’s 
successors from the same Redeemer until us we believe to be unknown 
by no one who has knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures.” 


Almost all discussions of the authority to grant indulgences invoked 
the Petrine commission at Matthew 16:18, consequently, the Church’s 
authority to grant indulgences was principally thought to be rooted 
in the power of the keys. Another commonly-cited biblical text was 


5 Loewenfeld, Epistolae pontificium romanorum ineditae, p. 133: “Alexander episcopus 


servus servorum Dei universis Dei fidelibus per regnum Francorum constitutis salutem 
et apostolicam benedictionem. Certum est et multarum scripturarum testimonio 
comprobatum, qualiter beato Petro celorum regni clavigero dominus et redemptor 
noster Christus Ihesus ligandi atque solvendi plenam tribuit potestatem illis precipue 
verbis, quibus locutus est dicens: ‘Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram hedificabo ecclesiam 
meam, et quodcumque ligaveris super terram, erit ligatum et in celis? Hanc eandem potestatem 
cunctis successoribus eius ab eodem Redemptore nostro fuisse collatam, a nullo, qui 
sacrarum habeat intelligentiam scripturarum, credimus ignorari.” 
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John 20:23, as in Huguccio: “What about those who hold that the 
remissions granted by the Church and proclaimed every day in 
churches have no validity . . .? For Christ Himself said in the gospel: 
‘Tf you forgive men’s sins, they are forgiven them? ™>! A third biblical proof- 
text came from the gospel of Luke: “The universal Church cannot 
err, since he who in all things was heard because of his reverent submission 
| Hebrews 5:7] said to Peter, upon whose confession the Church was 
founded: ‘I have prayed for you that your faith may not fail [Luke 22:32].’ 
But the universal Church approves and grants indulgences.”” 

Since Christ entrusted the keys to Peter, the pope had the fullest 
power to grant indulgences. Bishops received their authority to grant 
pardons from him: 


It must be said that the pope has the plenitude of pontifical power, just 
as a king in his kingdom. But bishops are endowed with a part of his 
power, just like the ruling magistrates in individual towns. Because of 
this, bishops alone he calls “brothers” in his letters; all others he calls 
“children.” And therefore the power of granting indulgences resides fully 
in the pope, because he is able to grant indulgences as he wishes, of 
course, with an existing, legitimate reason. But for bishops, the power 
to grant indulgences is distributed by the ordination of the pope.” 


Lateran IV had already prohibited the distribution of indulgences 
by anyone other than a bishop.** A bishop’s powers of dispensation, 
however, was limited to his own diocese, unless he received permission 
to grant pardons to the subject of another bishop. An indulgence of 
Alexander’s contemporary, William, the archbishop of Rheims, did 
not invoke the authority of the see of St. Peter, but of the triune 
God, the Virgin Mary, and the company of the saints: 


5! Huguccio, Summa decretorum, De pen. D.1 c. 88: “Ubi ergo illi sunt, quod remis- 
siones facte ab ecclesia et que fiunt cottidie in ecclesia, non valent. ..? Ipse enim 
Christus dixit in evangelio: ‘Si cui remiseritis’.” Cited in Franz Gillman, “Zur Ablaflehre 
der Frihscholastik,” Der Katholik 93 (1913), 368. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Supplementum, 25.1 (5:95a). Translation in 
Palmer, Sacraments and Forgiveness, p. 344 

5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Supplementum, 26.3 (5:101a): “Dicendum quod 
papa habet plenitudinem pontificalis potestatis, quasi rex in regno. Sed episcopi 
assumuntur in partem sollicitudinis, quasi iudices singulis civitatibus praepositi; propter 
quod eos solos in suis litteris papa fratres vocat, reliquos autem omnes vocat filios. 
Et ideo potestas faciendi indulgentias plene residet in papa; quia potest facere prout 
vult, causa tamen existente legitima. Sed in episcopis est taxata secundum ordina- 
tionem papae.” 

5 X 5.31.12: Richter and Friedberg, Corpus iuris canonici, 2:840-1. 
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William, by the grace of God archbishop of Rheims, legate of the 
Apostolic See, to all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. . . To 
the affliction and misery of the lepers we wish to extend the aid of 
the travellers through the town of Rheims, and we ask all the faithful 
to care for them, and in the Lord we plead attentively. We, therefore, 
by the mercy of God, and of the glorious Virgin Mary, and assured by 
the merits of all the saints, extend this indulgence from enjoined penance 
to all who shall come to the fair of the lepers.” 


Although the pope had the power to grant plenary indulgences, bish- 
ops could only grant partial remissions, for the decree of Lateran 
IV (Cum ex eo) limited them to pardons of forty days for the visitation 
of churches, and one year for the dedication of a church.” The fullest 
power to grant pardon, then, resided in the pope, and secondarily 
in the bishops, although once consecrated, a bishop had the ordinary 
power to grant partial indulgences to his subjects. 

At the same time, the theologians were agreed that one did not 
need to be ordained to preach indulgences. Pardons, after all, were 
not sacraments, which only priests could administer. Rather, remissions 
pertained to the Church’s key of jurisdiction, not the key of order: 


The keys are twofold, namely of orders and of jurisdiction. The key of 
orders is a kind of sacrament; and since sacramental effects are not deter- 
mined by man but by God, the priest cannot assay the amount of 
due punishment which has been remitted in the forum of conscience 
through the key of orders; rather so much is remitted as God has 
ordained. But the key of jurisdiction is not sacramental, and its effect 
is subject to man’s decision: and the effect of this key is the remission 
which is had through indulgences, since such remission does not pertain 
to the dispensing of sacraments but to the dispensing of the common 
goods of the Church. And so, even non-priests who are delegated can 
grant [that is, publicize] indulgences.” 


5 Th. Gousset, Les actes de la province ecclésiastique de Reims, 2 vols. (Reims, 1842), 
2:313: “Vuillelmus Dei gratia Remorum archiepiscopus, apostolicae Sedis legatus 
omnibus, ad quos litterae istae pervenerint in Domino salutem . . . afflictioni et mi- 
seriae leprosorum juxta civitatem Remensem commorantium volumus remedium 
impendere, et omnes fideles ad benefaciendum eis rogamus, et in Domino attentius 
exhortamur. Nos autem de Dei misericordia et gloriosae Virginis Mariae, et omnium 
sanctorum meritis confisi, omnibus qui ad nundinas eorum venerint, de injunctis 
sibi poenitentiis hanc indulgentiam impendimus.” 

°° Canon 62 of Lateran IV (Cum ex eo); Latin text with English translation in 
Norman P. Tanner, ed., Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, 2 vols. (Washington, D.C., 
1990), 1:263-4. This canon was included in the decretals of Gregory IX, X 5.38.14. 

5% Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Supplementum, 25.2.ad 1 (5:97b—98a). Translation 
in Palmer, Sacraments and Forgweness, p. 348. Cf. Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.1.3.ad 1. 
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Pardons could, then, be proclaimed by itinerant lay preachers, known 
in Latin as quaestores and in English as pardoners. ‘These wandering 
preachers of indulgence have been made infamous by Chaucer and 
Langland, but a number of canons enacted that pardoners must sub- 
mit to the approval of the bishop in whose diocese they worked, and 
that they were to carry with them papal or episcopal credentials.” 
Furthermore, the Summa predicantium, a fourteenth-century English 
pastoral manual, said that the pardoners, many of whom raised funds 
for the maintenance of hospitals, received generous contributions 
from their listeners “rightly enough.” 

Since indulgences came from the Church’s key of jurisdiction, 
those who wielded the Church’s powers of jurisdiction determined 
who received the benefits of indulgences. For instance, as Thomas 
Aquinas considered in a quodlibet, did a warrior who died before 
reaching the Holy Land receive the benefits of the crusade indul- 
gence? Thomas argued that the will of the grantor, as revealed in 
the letter of indulgence, determined who received the benefits: 


It must be said in answer to the proposed question, [that is, if accord- 
ing to the form of the papal letter] indulgence is granted to those who 
take up the cross for the liberation of the Holy Land, the crusader 
immediately receives the indulgence, even if he should die before arriv- 
ing in the Holy Land, because the cause of the indulgence is not the 
crusade, but the vow of the crusade. But if in the form of the letter 
it shall be stated that indulgence is given to those who travel to the 
Holy Land—he who dies before he departs receives no indulgence, 
because the cause of the indulgence is not present." 


Just as they had imaged the communion of suffrages in the treasury 
of merit, the scholastic theologians of the mid-thirteenth century illus- 
trated the Church’s authority to grant indulgences with a series of 
analogies. For the scholastics, the government of the Church mirrored 
that of the secular commonwealth. Like worldly kingdoms, the Christian 
commonwealth had a lord, Jesus Christ, whose steward was the pope. 


58 Tanner, Decrees, 1:263. 

5 G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 100. 

° Thomas Aquinas, Quodlibet 8.2.2 (9:484): “Est ergo dicendum in questione 
proposita, quod si accipientibus crucem in subsidium terrae sanctae, crucesignatus 
statim habet indulgentiam, etiamsi decedat antequem interarripiat; quia sic causa 
indulgentiae erit non iter sed votum itineris. Sed autem in forma litterae contineatur 
quod indulgentia detur his qui transierunt ultra mare; ille qui decedit antequam 
transeat, non habet indulgentiam, quia non habet indulgentiae causam.” 
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Thus, the Dominican Guerric of St. Quentin (d. 1245) compared 
the pope’s authority to grant pardons to a steward’s authority over 
the goods of his lord: “the pope is the minister and steward of the 
Church. Hence, just as a steward is only able to distribute the goods 
of his lord for the usefulness of that lord, so the pope is only able 
to distribute the goods of the Church for the usefulness of the 
Church.”®! Bonaventure ferreted out the implications of the com- 
parison rather more completely: 


It must be said that, just as we observe in the polities and communities 
of human beings, the treasury of the commonwealth is customarily dis- 
tributed and spent for two reasons—thus is it understood for the spiritual 
treasury. In the first instance, the treasury is spent in order to advance 
the glory of the prince, just as the royal courts display, as did Assuerus 
in the first chapter of the Book of Esther. In the second instance, the 
treasury is spent because of the need or usefulness of the community, 
so that when the community is attacked, stipends or rewards are given 
to the soldiers, so that they may go to war. Thus, the treasury of the 
Church ought to be distributed by those to whom it is entrusted for 
two reasons, namely, for the glory and praise of the prince.” 


Guerric of St. Quentin, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventure, however, 
seriously qualified the comparison to the secular commonwealth with 
a parallel analogy. They also suggested that the pope’s stewardship 
of the treasury resembled the care a husband and father took for 
the welfare of his family. Guerric said that “the spouse of the Church, 
and especially of the universal Church, namely the pope, ought to 
succeed to Christ in all goods which pertain to the education of the 
children of the Church.”® Thomas added a decade later that priests 


ĉl! Guerric of St. Quentin, De relaxatione: Todi, Biblioteca communale, 71, fol. 44vb: 
“Papa minister est ecclesiae et dispensator. Ergo sicut minister bona domini sui non 
potest distribuere nisi ad eius utilitatem, ita nec papa bona ecciesiae nisi ad utilitatem 
ecclesiae.” Cited in Walter H. Principe, “The School Theologians’ Views of the 
Papacy, 1150-1250,” in The Religious Roles of the Papacy: Ideals and Realities, 1150-1300, 
ed. Christopher Ryan (Toronto, 1989), p. 73 n. 102. 

© Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.1.4 (4:537): “Dicendum, quod sicut videmus in 
politicis et communtatibus humanis, quod thesaurus reipublicae propter duo maxime 
consuevit proferri et communicari exterius; sic in spiritualibus intelligendum. Profertur 
namque thesaurus extra ad dispergendum propter gloriam principis, sicut faciunt 
reges curiales, sicut fecit Assuerus Esther primo; alio modo propter utilitatis commu- 
nitatis sive necessitatem, ut quando laeditur communitas, proferuntur stipendia et 
donativa militibus, ut eant ad pugnam. Sic thesaurus ecclesiae ab his qui habent 
dispensare, duplici ex causae debet distribui, scilicet propter gloriam principis et 
laudem.” 

°° Guerric of St. Quentin, De relaxatione: Todi, Biblioteca communale, 71, fol. 45vb: 
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could not grant pardons because only a bishop, to whom that power 
rightfully belongs, “is properly called a prelate of the church, and 
so only he receives the ring of the church, as if he were her spouse.”®* 
To this Bonaventure added: “Moreover, the reason why the treasury 
of the Church is only entrusted to bishops to be distributed is because 
the Church possesses that treasury by betrothal to Christ, who is her 
man and her spouse, and with whom she raises sons and daughters, 
perfect and imperfect, for the education of whom Christ wants these 
goods to be of service.”® Hence, in the dispensation of indulgences, 
not only the authority of the Church was exercized, but also the 
charity and solicitude of bishops and popes towards their spiritual 
children. Indeed, unlike their secular counterparts, the prelates of 
the Church exercized a charity-in-authority. As Innocent IV remarked, 
“in [the works for which indulgences are granted], generosity is more 
powerful than justice, for it is as if he who grants indulgence does 
so from generosity alone.”°° 

Jurisdictional propriety and generosity clashed in an argument 
about the possibilities of indulgences for the dead, which like other 
indulgences seem to have antedated the first learned discussions of 
them, although the first verifiable indulgence for the dead was granted 
in 1343.” This difference of opinion between medieval scholars would 
be easy to exaggerate, for virtually no one who wrote on the subject 
denied that indulgences could benefit the dead in Purgatory. The 
question was how should those benefits be understood, since indulgences 
for the dead raised the possibility of the Church’s jurisdiction in 
Purgatory. Souls in Purgatory could not be said to be under the 
jurisdiction of any bishop, so how could indulgences relieve their 


“sponsus ecclesiae et maxime ecclesiae universalis, scilicet papa, debet succedere ipsi 
Christo in omnibus bonis quae ad educationem ecclesiae filiorum pertinent.” Cited 
in Principe, “School ‘Theologians’ Views of the Papacy,” p. 74 n. 104. 

“ Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Supplementum, 26.1 (5:100a): “solus episcopus 
proprie praelatus ecclesiae dicitur; et ideo ipse solus, quasi sponsus, anulum ecclesiae 
recipit.” 

Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.1.3 (4:534): “Ratio autem, quare thesaurus eccle- 
siae solis episcopis committitur dispensandus, est quia ecclesia thesaurum istum habet 
ex desponsatione sui cum Christo, qui est vir et eius sponsus, et cui generat filios 
et filias, id est perfectos et imperfectos, ad quorum educationem Christus vult servari 
haec bona.” 

& Innocent IV, Commentaria, X 5.38.4 (fol. 544ra): “in his plus valet liberalitas, 
quam iusticia, nam quasi ex sola liberalitate procedit qui indulgentiam dat.” 

& For another discussion of the issue, see Robert W. Shaffern, “Learned Discussions 
of Indulgences for the Dead in the Middle Ages,” Church History 61 (1992), 367-81. 
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suffering? On the other hand, the Church had from time immemo- 


rial and in all charity offered intercessions on behalf of the departed. 
Should not one of her most powerful benefits be valid for the deceased? 

On this issue, Innocent IV and Thomas Aquinas deferred to the 
authority of the prelate. If a bishop decided that the indulgence he 
was promulgating should be applicable to the deceased, then that 
pardon should be understood as benefiting the dead in the same man- 
ner as the living. Innocent believed that the power of the pope was 
decisive: “it seems that if someone contributes to the building of a 
church, or makes a pilgrimage on behalf of the dead to a place cho- 
sen by a bishop, that work should be more valid for the dead than 
if he should do something else. If the pope so ordains, we do not 
deny that they are valid for the dead.”® Thomas Aquinas, however, 
admitted that a distinction had to be made between the two types 
of pardon. 


Indulgence is able to be profitable to someone in two ways: in the first 
way directly, in another way indirectly. For indulgence is directly 
profitable for one who accepts the indulgence, that is, one who performs 
the work for which the pardon is given, such as one who visits the 
tomb of some saint. Hence, since the dead are not able to do that for 
which indulgence is given, indulgences are not directly able to be valid 
for them. However, indulgences are able to be profitable by proxy and 
indirectly to one for whom someone performs that work which is the 
cause of the indulgence; this application of the pardon’s merits is some- 
times able to be legitimate, sometimes it is not able, according to the 
various forms of indulgence. For if the following should be the word- 
ing of the indulgence—“Whoever does this or that good work shall 
have so much indulgence”—one who performs this work is not able 
to transfer the benefit of the indulgence to another person, because 
one is not able to apply to another the intention of the Church, through 
which are dispensed the common suffrages from which indulgences 
receive their value, as it is said above. If, however, indulgence is phrased 
in this form—‘‘Whoever will do this or that work, he and his father, 
or whomever of his other relatives detained in Purgatory, will receive 
so much indulgence”—such an indulgence will be profitable not only 
to the living, but to the dead as well. For there is no prohibition 
whereby the Church may be able to transfer the common merits, from 
which indulgences have worth, to the living yet not the dead. 


® Innocent IV, Commentaria, X 5.38.4 (fol. 544ra): “Et hic videtur tamen quod 
si aliquis facit ecclesiam, vel peregrinatur pro defuncto in loco electo a praelato, 
quod plus valet defuncto, quam si alias faceret. Si tamen papa facit, non negemus, 
quin valeant in defunctis.” 

® Thomas Aquinas, Commentum 4.45.2.3.2 (7:1127): “Indulgentia alicui prodesse 
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Hence, for Thomas, the effect of an indulgence for the dead was the 
same as one for the living, namely, that the debt of sin would be 
reduced, although that effect took place through different means. 
Thomas’s opinion was authoritative for the majority of Dominicans, 
most of whom learned it in John of Freiburg’s Summa confessorum.’° 

Outside the Dominican Order, however, most commentators argued 
that indulgences for the dead, while worthwhile, conferred benefits 
which differed from indulgences for the living, because bishops and 
popes exercized no jurisdiction in Purgatory. Bonaventure’s argu- 
ment was often invoked: 


I say that because the goods and treasury of the Church are in the 
power of the pope—and those who are in Purgatory, by reason of 
charity, are fit to receive spiritual benefits—the pope is able to grant 
them the benefits of the Church. However, in regard to the authority 
to judge, because the dead are outside the forum of the Church and 
of ecclesiastical judges, it seems that absolution [of penalty] is not pos- 
sible for them, except as a prayer for pardon; and so, to speak properly, 
indulgence is not granted to them. But if indulgence may be broadly 
called an outlay of someone’s help, and a dispensation of the goods 
of the Church, thus is indulgence granted to them, but this dispensa- 
tion is not of a judge, but of a suppliant.” 


potest dupliciter: uno modo principaliter; alio modo secundario. Principaliter quidem 
prodest ei qui indulgentiam accipit, scilicet qui facit hoc pro quo indulgentia datur, 
ut qui visitat limina alicuius sancti. Unde cum mortui non possint facere aliquid 
horum pro quibus indulgentiae dantur, eis directe indulgentiae valere non possunt. 
Secundario autem et indirecte prosunt ei pro quo aliquis facit illud quod est indul- 
gentiae causa, quod quandoque contingere potest, quandoque autem non potest, 
secundum diversam indulgentiae formam. Si enim sit talis indulgentiae forma: 
quicumque facit hoc vel illud, habebit tantum de indulgentia; ille qui hoc facit, non potest 
fructum indulgentiae in alium transferre quia eius non est applicare ad aliquem 
intentionem ecclesiae, per quam communicantur communia suffragia ex quibus 
indulgentiae valent. ... Si autem indulgentia sub hac forma fiat: quicumque fecerit hoc 
vel illud, ipse, et pater etus, vel quicumque alud ei adjunctus, in purgatorio detentus, tantum de 
indulgentia habebit, talis indulgentia non solum vivo, sed etiam mortuo proderit. Non 
enim est aliqua ratio quare ecclesia transferre possit communia merita, quibus indul- 
gentiae innituntur, in vivos, et non in mortuos.” 

John of Freiburg, Summa confessorum (Augsburg, 1476), 3.188 (no pagination). 

7! Bonaventure, Commentaria, 4.20.1.5 (4:538): “Dico igitur, quod quia bona et 
thesaurus ecclesiae est summi pontificis potestate, et illi qui sunt in purgatorio, 
ratione caritatis idonei sunt spiritualia beneficia recipere; quod papa potest eis bona 
ecclesiae communicare. Quantum autem ad auctoritatem iudicandi, cum illi iam 
exierint forum ecclesiae et ecclesiasticum iudicium, videtur, quod eis non possit fieri 
absolutio nisi per modum deprecationis; et ita, proprie loquendo, non fit eis relaxatio; 
sed si large dicatur relaxatio cuiuscumque auxilii impensio et bonorum ecclesiae 
communicatio, sic potest eis relaxatio fieri; sed hoc non tenet modum iudicii, sed 
potius suffragii.” 
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In Bonaventure’s understanding, an indulgence for the dead was an 
especially powerful suffrage of the Church, but not an application 
of episcopal or papal jurisdiction. The opinions of Bonaventure and 
Thomas continued to be held by learned commentators until 1476, 
when Pope Sixtus IV granted the first verifiable papal indulgence 
for the dead. Sixtus upheld Bonaventure’s interpretation, and future 
prelates and scholars abandoned the Thomist argument. 

The argument over indulgences for the dead, however, actually 
highlights the basic consensus among the intellectuals with regard to 
the issues indulgences raised. The disagreements about indulgences 
were few and minor. Modern scholars have repeatedly argued that 
the repetition of the teachings about indulgences encountered in gen- 
eration after generation of theologians and canonists must mean that 
there was much ignorance of them. A sounder interpretation, however, 
considers the responsibility felt by medieval scholars to hand down 
what had been received from earlier generations of Christian thinkers. 
The repetition of teachings over the generations should rather be 
understood as the reaffirmation, interpretation and embellishment of 
ideas inherited from previous eras. Furthermore, ideas or practices 
which were reaffirmed or inherited had to be as vital to the generations 
which handed them on, as they were to the generation which received 
them. Otherwise, those ideas would no longer be passed from mas- 
ters to pupils, and would therefore cease to be repeated time and again. 
If the repetition of ideas from scholarly generation to generation is 
any measure of the acceptance of those ideas, then medieval Christians 
can hardly be said to be ignorant of the conditions they would need 
to meet to validly receive an indulgence; rather, these were known 
at least fairly well. Again, most pardons originated with the penitent 
beneficiaries who would offer the alms, observe the fasts, or make 
the pilgrimages to obtain the promised remission—a great deal of 
fuss for something of which they were ignorant. 


CONFRATERNITIES AND INDULGENCES IN ITALY 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


Giovanna Casagrande 


INTRODUCTION 


Religious guilds and fraternities were an important feature of popular 
participation in medieval Catholicism. As local organizations, they 
were scattered widely across medieval Europe; at a higher level the 
major international confraternities associated with some religious orders 
and certain hospitals extended their tentacles across the catholic world. 
In recent decades, local fraternities have received particularly close 
attention as an aspect of Italian communal society. The years of their 
development also coincided with the flourishing of indulgences. While 
such fraternities and indulgences have their separate histories, there 
is an overlap, where the histories entwine and become symbiotic. It 
is that area of overlap which is examined here, looking at the ties 
between fraternities and indulgences in that fragmented and localized 
world. 

This cannot be a complete survey. As the panorama of the con- 
fraternities in medieval Italy is extremely vast, it is necessary to limit 
this discussion both in space and in time. Chronologically, this paper 
deals with the period stretching from the thirteenth century (when, 
on the one hand the documents themselves oblige us to address a 
“growing wave” of confraternities, and on the other hand there was a 
parallel increase in the practice of indulgences)! through to the fifteenth 
century (a time traditionally considered as the end of the Middle Ages, 
falling just before the Reformation, which used the abuse of indulgences 
as one of its main arguments against the Catholic Church). Geographic- 
ally, the main focus will be on Central Italy, but without excluding 
significant examples from other parts of the Italian peninsula. 


! On the early development of the practice of indulgences see “Misericorditer relaxa- 
mus”. Le indulgenze fra teoria e prassi nel Duecento, ed. L. Pellegrini and R. Paciocco, 
Studi medievali e moderni 1 (1999). 
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No single scholar can keep track of and absorb the immense pro- 
duction of historical writing about Italian confraternities, which in a 
way parallels their own enormous diffusion.? Moreover, confraternities 
are connected to most of the historical fields investigated by modern 
scholars, a fact which—again—triggers extensive historiographical 
production on the topic.” As these factors make a complete survey 
impossible, this contribution concentrates on case-studies and significant 
examples, and will generally refer only to the well-known bibliography, 
seldom citing unpublished manuscripts. 


SOURCES FOR A STUDY OF 
CONFRATERNITIES AND INDULGENCES 


The sources for a study of confraternities are varied. They range 
from literary material (for example, the famous laudi) to administra- 
tive and financial records; from legal documents (both public and 
private) to liturgical texts and assorted iconographic sources. However, 
and here leaving aside the /audari, what historians have seen as the 
“privileged” sources for the religious, institutional and social history 
of single confraternities were, first of all, statutes and membership 
lists (matricole),* although they have not ignored texts about indul- 


2 L. Pamato, “Le confraternite medievali. Studi e tendenze storiografiche,” in M 
buon fedele. Le confraternite tra medioevo e prima età moderna, Quaderni di storia religiosa 
(1999), p. 9. See, for example, on the Internet, Marina Gazzini, “Confraternite reli- 
giose laiche.” 

? Pamato, “Le confraternite medievali”; C. F. Black, “The development of con- 
fraternity studies over the past thirty years,” in The Politics of Ritual Kinship. Confraternities 
and social order in Early Modern Italy, ed. N. Terpstra (Cambridge, 2000), pp. 9-29; 
G. De Sandre Gasparini, “La Deputazione, il Centro di ricerca sul Movimento dei 
disciplinati e la storiografia confraternale recente,” in Una regione e la sua storia (Perugia, 
1998), pp. 237-54. For an indication of the overall international scale of historio- 
graphical interest in confraternaties, see the useful bulletin, Confraternitas, issued by 
the Centre for Reformation and Renaissance Studies at the University of Toronto 
for the Society for Confraternity Studies. 

* See G. Alberigo, “Contributi alla storia delle confraternite dei Disciplinati e 
della spiritualità laicale nei secc. XV e XVI,” in I Movimento dei Disciplinati nel settimo 
centenario dal suo mzio (Perugia, 1962, reprint Perugia, 1986), pp. 156-252; L. Scaramucci, 
“Considerazioni su statuti e matricole di confraternite di disciplinati,” in Risultati e 
prospettive della ricerca sul Movimento dei Disciplinati (Perugia, 1972), pp. 134-94. ‘The 
well known work by G. G. Meersseman, Ordo fraternitatis. Confraternite e pietà dei laici 
nel Medioevo, 3 vols. (Rome, 1977), contains editions of several statutes; there are 
other editions of statutes relating to all of the fraternities within a single city, such 
as, for examples, G. De Sandre Gasparini, Statuti di confraternite religiose di Padova nel 
Medio Evo, Fonti e ricerche di storia ecclesiastica padovana 6 (Padua, 1974); L. Little, 
Libertà, carità, fraternita. Confraternite laiche a Bergamo nell’eta del Comune (Bergamo, 1988); 
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gences. One can quote, for example, Monti,’ who in his vast study 
does not fail to mention various indulgence-like favours granted to 
particular confraternities. While talking about the relationship between 
bishops and confraternities, in fact, he writes: “In nearly all cities . . . we 
see bishops or authorities granting indulgences to confraternities: I 
already have seen 43 granted by the diocesan bishop, 30 by popes, 
9 by bishops of other dioceses.”® Again, Meerssemann, in his justly 
famous Ordo fraternitatis, includes texts of indulgences while editing 
and studying statutes and matricole;? not to mention the innumerable 
monographs and specific studies which can only be alluded to here 
to a limited degree. 

The procedures for granting an indulgence are enmeshed in the 
general milieu of publicly-issued legal documents.’ In fact, they are 
granted by ecclesiastical authorities such as popes, cardinals, bishops 
and/or their vicars, as well as papal legates and/or authorities in 
charge of territories within the Papal State. These documents are 
“chancery products”: the papal ones are called litterae de gratia, and 
are written in accordance with well-established and recurrent formulaic 
schemes, obtainable through the payment of a “tax on writing.”!° 

It is therefore possible to think that, in order to study the history 
of confraternities, one should consider the indulgences as indispens- 
able support granted by the ecclesiastical authorities. It is equally 


J. R. Banker, Death in the Community (Athens, GA, and London, 1988) (statutes of 
confraternities at Sansepolcro); Le fraternite medievali di Assisi, ed. U. Nicolini, E. Menesto, 
and F. Santucci (Assisi and Perugia, 1989); a recent issue of the Quaderno del Centro 
di ricerca e di studio sul movimento dei Disciplinati 22/n.s. 1 (Perugia, 2002), contains T. 
Frank, “La testimonianza pit antica dello statuto dei disciplinati di S. Stefano di 
Assisi: il codice 22407 del Germanisches Nationalmuseum di Norimberga,” pp. 9—40 
and G. Casagrande and C. Ercoli, “Lo statuto trecentesco della fraternita disciplinata 
del SS. Crocifisso di S. Agostino a Gubbio,” pp. 61-111. Similarly the member- 
ship lists have now received some attention. See, for a recent example, M. T. Brolis, 
G. Brembilla, and M. Corato, La matricola femminile della Misericordia di Bergamo 
(1265-1359) (Rome, 2001), with references to earlier bibliography at pp. XI-XII. 

5 G. M. Monti, Le confraternite medievali dell’Alta e Media Italia, I (Venice, 1927). 

ë Ibid., p. 89. 

7 See n. 4. 

8 Tn particular when discussing the spread of “congregations of the Virgin;” cf. 
Meersseman, Ordo fraternitatis, 2:978-88, 1004-17. 

’ See n. 1. 

1 H, Enzensberger, “‘Quoniam ut ait Apostolus’. Osservazioni su lettere di indul- 
genza nei secoli XIII e XIV,” in “Maisericorditer relaxamus”, pp. 57—100 (which also 
draws attention to the recurrence of collective indulgences, issued by groups of bish- 
ops and/or cardinals). 
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possible to talk about a binomial confraternities-indulgences, where 
historians sometimes have to rely on the latter as the sole sources 
to establish the existence of the former. 

The indulgences are available to modern historians under different 
formats. ‘These may be single originals, or copies of these documents; 
copies are also often found in manuscripts of statutes and other insti- 
tutional texts,!! or included within other documents. In addition, 
indulgences may be encountered in more general texts, in order to 
enrich, complete, and give strength and validity to a series of other 
privileges and concessions. They may be mentioned or referred to 
in statutes;'? transmitted in epigraphs;'? or simply listed in invento- 
ries.'* As already mentioned, sometimes indulgences are the prime 
sources which establish the existence of a confraternity, at times they 
may be the only such source. 

Indulgences, by their very nature, are concessions granted to support 
confraternities, as well.” By studying them, therefore, one can construct 
steady and constant support and encouragement for these lay insti- 


'' The practice of including indulgences in volumes of statutes and others doc- 
umentary material (deliberations, prayers, rituals, etc.) relating to the single specific 
confraternity seems to be widespread; besides the references included in this article, 
see also, for example, De Sandre Gasparini, Statuti di confraternite religiose di Padova 
nel medio evo, pp. 65-66, 95, 158, 297, 312. 

" At the end of the statute of the fraternity of S. Lorenzo at Assisi is the note 
that the members will receive 40 days on behalf of the bishop when they greet 
each other saying, “Jesus Christ be praised,’ and when they gathered together: 
F. Santucci, “Statuto della fraternita dei disciplinati di S. Lorenzo,” in Le fraternite 
medieval, p. 300. In the ordinances of the fraternity of the disciplinati at Viterbo 
(1365), drawn up and corrected by the bishop, 40 days are set down for salutations 
in praise of the crucified Jesus or for the practice of the discipline: Q, Galli, “Riflessioni 
intorno ai disciplinati viterbesi e ad un loro statuto inedito del 1365,” Rassegna degli 
studi e delle attività cultural nell’Alto Lazio 8 (1991), 37, 39. The indulgences in these 
instances are established by the statutes, even if no specific document making the 
grant is known from the episcopal chancery. See n. 50. 

13 As is the case, for example, with the society of the Virgin in the church of 
S. Margherita at Montici (Florence): R. Davidsohn, Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz, 
4 (Berlin, 1908), p. 439. 

1t In the 1492 inventory of the company of the disciplinati of Santa Maria della 
Scala in Siena there appears a table with the plenary indulgence of Eugenius IV 
for all the confratres of the company who fast every Friday in the year, and another 
table with the plenary indulgence of Sixtus IV: R. Manetti and G. Savino, “I libri 
dei Disciplinati di Santa Maria della Scala di Siena,” Bullettino senese di storia patria 
97 (1990), 156. 

'S The occasions on which indulgences were granted were numerous: see S. Vacca, 
“Aut punit homo, aut Deus punit. Le indulgenze nella storia della penitenza e 
della teologia (secoli XII—XIII),” in “Misericorditer relaxamus”, p. 21. 
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tutions—whether they are, as we shall see, of a Marian-laudest nature, 
raccomandate, disciplinary, charities and/or assistance institutions. The 
aims of such concessions were, indeed, multi-faceted and advantageous 
both for the granting body and the recipient group. Among the 
benefits, for example, they encouraged orthodox religious practices; 
aided the control and discipline of piety among the faithful; and 
secured the acknowledgement of, and respect for, ecclesiastical author- 
ity. In addition, they served to increase the number of confrater- 
nity members, and also gained more benefactors and/or participants 
for confraternal liturgies. 

Indulgences cannot be proved to have been obtained by all con- 
fraternities. Can this gap be due to opportunities for autonomy, or 
to the relatively weak links with the ecclesiastical authorities, or to 
the alternative support granted by lay and civil authorities?" 

This survey, while not based on the complete panorama of medieval 
confraternities, reveals that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy favoured and supported a range of trends 
associated with confraternities, including the Marian-laudest congre- 
gations, the Raccomandati di Mana, the groups connected to the 
Disciplinati (or flagellants), and also various confraternities centred on 
charity and assistance. Each of these needs some consideration. 


1. Marian-Laudesi congregations 


In his work, Meerssemann devoted considerable space to the Congrega- 
tions of the Virgin.'* These had three main aims: to honour the Virgin 
Mary, to learn through preaching, and to attend mass in order to 
obtain the remission of their members’ sins through the intercession 
of the Virgin.'? Such an association aimed at the promotion of devo- 
tion to Mary, while at the same time featuring an anti-heretical 


16 As far as indulgences are concerned, this is a matter for the church hierarchy 


properly speaking; the hierarchies of the religious orders granted litterae confraternitatis. 
See R. Villamena, “Per un censimento della documentazione edita degli ordini 
Mendicanti: le Litterae confraternitatis,” in Annali della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia 
dell’Unwersita di Perugia. 2: Studi Storico-Antropologict 22 (1998-99), 85—126. 

17 Tn the case of the disciplinati, for example, the lay role in the creation of several 
confraternal institutions has already been emphasized: see P. L. Meloni, “Topografia, 
diffusione e aspetti delle confraternite dei Disciplinati,” in Risultati e prospettive, pp. 
33-38; G. P. Pacini, La confraternita di S. Maria e di S. Pietro Apostolo a Vicenza (sec. XV) 
(Vicenza, 1977). 

18 Meersseman, Ordo fraternitatis, 2:921—1117. 

1 Ibid., 2:929-30. 
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purpose. The Cathars, in fact, did not believe in Mary’s divine mother- 
hood. The core intention was to promote such Marian confraterni- 
ties in all cities; the members—men and women—were required to 
meet periodically in a church to worship the Virgin; religious prac- 
tices such as the singing of laudi and processions with torches (“lumi- 
narie”) were encouraged. Meerssemann strongly highlighted the 
expansion of these lay aggregations, by extensive use in his documentary 
appendix of statutes, “letters of confraternity” and letters of indulgence.” 

With regard to Italy, the evidence available includes twenty-one 
specific texts on indulgences. Among the grantors are found Pope 
Alexander IV himself (granting five indulgences between 1256 and 
1259), cardinal legates, and diocesan bishops or their vicars. ‘There are 
two collective letters (from 1335 and 1345), and one “shared” one 
issued by two bishops acting together in 1455. ‘The Marian congre- 
gations to which the indulgences were granted were based in Spoleto, 
Bologna, Vercelli, Arezzo, Perugia, Padua, Piacenza, Lodi, Sanseverino 
(in the Marche region), Vicenza, Bergamo, Siena, Cremona, Florence, 
Fano, and Imola. The letters clearly encourage the practice of monthly 
meetings, and stress the need to listen to preaching, to join the fra- 
ternities, to sing lauds, to join processions (“luminarie”), to support 
individual societies actively by offering aid (manus porrigere adiutrices), to 
administer sacraments to the sick, to participate in mourning, to pray 
for both living and dead benefactors, and to perform works of char- 
ity. As for the scale of these grants, they mostly recommend twenty, 
forty, or a hundred days of indulgence, where the minimum recorded 
is eleven days, and the maximum one year and forty days. 

There is a clear tendency to promote and support this kind of 
association, which is visible through the specific concessions of indul- 
gence. However, there is also evidence of indulgences being granted 
in order somehow to indicate an official, solemn recognition of the 
confraternity. For example, the statutes of the Confraternity of the 
Virgin in Arezzo of 1262 were approved by bishop Wiliam who, 
volentes igitur tam laudabili fraernitati efficaciter favere, granted forty days 
of indulgence to all the confraternity officers for each month of their 
“employment”; to the rectors, for each day they spend begging for 
the benefit of the fraternity; and to all those who participate in the 


2 Thid., 2:1004—95. On the importance of the laudesi companies and the Marian 
cult see J. Henderson, Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Chicago and London, 
1997), pp. 74-79. 
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monthly meetings, and on the agreed feast days. Twenty days are 
granted to all of the other convenientes, ten days to those who offer 
money or food to the confraternity.*! In Siena, Bishop Thomas 
Fusconi, when publishing the statute of the confraternity dedicated 
to the Virgin and St. Dominic in 1267, granted twenty-five days to 
the brethren “quotiens iuxta statuta eiusdem fraternitatis eos contingerit 
congregari.”” Therefore it appears that, in order to increase and 
strengthen the confraternal life, it was particularly useful to secure 
indulgences.” It is for this reason that confraternities began to list 
and record all the indulgences they had obtained. Even if the individual 
grants might appear to be of moderate significance, their accumulation 
allows the piling up of years and days of pardon. 

Meerssemann took into consideration only Marian confraternities 
somehow related to the Dominicans, although it is true that their 
real diffusion was much wider, as they were also associated with the 
other Mendicant orders,** and were sometimes even independent of 
them. For example, in Perugia there is evidence of a fraternity of 
St. Mary and St. Antony (1297), to which Bishop Bulgaro Montemelini 
granted a forty-day indulgence “quotiens ad invicem in ecclesia Sancti 
Antoni conveneritis, ut ibi ad laudem gloriose virginis Marie et 
sancti Antonii faciatis divina officia celebrari,” with the purpose of 
increasing devotion and the number of the brethren.?? Such a fra- 
ternity seems to be referring to a group focussed on a local district 
or parish.” 


°?! Meersseman, Ordo fraternitatis, 2:1027—29. 

» Ibid., 2:1029-34. 

° Meersseman gives, for example, lists of indulgences for the Marian fraternities 
in the region of Pisa (1312) (ibid., 2:1058-62), and for the fraternity of the Virgin 
at Perugia (1337) (2:1070—71). 

% After 1257 there appears a whole series of confraternities dedicated to the 
Virgin and to St. Francis. The papal letters addressed to these share the same basic 
tenor: at the request of the friars minor and in order to encourage the confraternity, 
the pope grants indulgences of 100 days to all those who become its members; the 
duties of these fraternities were participation at assemblies once each month and 
on days of solemnity, attendance at mass on the feasts of the Virgin and St. Francis, 
and to hear preaching: S. Gieben, “Confraternite e penitenti dell’area francescana,” 
in Francescanesimo e vita religiosa dei laici nel ’200 (Assisi, 1981), pp. 183-85. 

© Perugia, Archivio di Stato, Corporazioni religiose soppresse, Monte Morcino, 
perg. 13. 

% This fraternity perhaps gave life to a male branch of disciplinati dedicated to 
St. Antony Abbot, and to a female branch dedicated to the Virgin: G. Casagrande, 
Religiosita penitenziale e città al tempo dei comuni (Rome, 1995), p. 393. 
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In Gubbio, the fraternity of S. Maria del Mercato follows a dynamic 
development independent of the Mendicant orders. The develop- 
ment of this fraternity can be followed (at least partially) through 
the analysis of indulgences, which provide the earliest evidence of its 
existence.” First of all, in 1270 Roland of Ferentino, rector of the 
duchy of Spoleto, granted forty days to those “qui ad congregationem 
fraternitatis huiusmodi devote accesserint semel in mense quolibet.” 
Then, in 1277 an identical indulgence was granted by Uguccione, 
Marquis of Montemiggiano, as rector of the duchy of Spoleto. In 
1295 Ventura, Bishop of Gubbio, granted forty days to those “qui ad 
laudes . . . decantandas convenerint” on prescribed days. In the case 
of this particular confraternity, the different stages of its complex his- 
tory are marked by indulgences: other commitments and features, 
in fact, will then add on to the original Marian-laudese configuration. 
In 1313 the bishop of Gubbio, Francis Gabrielli, granted forty days 
of pardon to those who made donations to the confraternity pro sub- 
ventione infirmorum et pauperum, and who participated in masses and 
funerals quando fraternitas in unum conveniet. In 1317 the same bishop 
granted twenty days to all those who said the Lord’s Prayer on the 
death of a fellow brother; twenty days were also granted to notaries 
and witnesses if they reminded the dying person of the opportunity 
to leave money to the fraternity itself. Those who did actually remem- 
ber the fraternity in their wills would receive forty days of indul- 
gence. It seems, therefore, that the bishop’s role was quite crucial 
here: by granting indulgences he was effectively supporting and 
encouraging the growth and development of the confraternity. In 
1325 Bishop Francis again granted forty days to those who sup- 
ported the fraternity in building its hospital. Two years later, in 1327, 
cardinal John of S. Teodoro, papal legate in Tuscia,” granted sixty 
days of indulgence to all those supporting the hospital and fraternity 
with alms, with forty days to those who extended manus adiutrices and 


27 For the history of this fraternity, F. Fiorucci, La fraternita di S. Maria del Mercato 
a Gubbio. Testi statutari e profilo storico (secoli XIII-XV), Tesi di laurea, University of 
Perugia, Faculty of Letters and Philosophy, 1996-7; idem, “La fraternita di S. Maria 
del Mercato a Gubbio (secoli XII-XV),” Confraternitas 9/u (1998), 23-28; P. L. 
Meloni, “Per la storia delle confraternite disciplinate in Umbria nel secolo XIV,” 
Storia e arte in Umbria nell’eta communale 2 (Perugia, 1971), 542-43, 601-3; A. Czortek 
and G. Casagrande, “I Bianchi fra ‘Toscana meridionale e Umbria settentrionale,” 
in Sulle orme dei Bianchi (1599) dalla Liguria all’Ttaha centrale (Assisi, 2001), pp. 213-19. 

°8 C, Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, 1 (Munster, 1913), p. 15. 
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also to those who personally went around collecting alms and donations 
for the completion of the building works. Moreover, the cardinal 
reiterates and confirms all the previous indulgences granted by the 
bishop of Gubbio. In 1335 Bishop Peter Gabrielli granted forty days 
of pardon to visitors to the fraternity church on the occasion of a 
long series of feasts; to all supporters of the fabric of the fraternity’s 
church and houses; to those who performed a specific devout salu- 
tation; and to those willing to perform a series of acts of piety, includ- 
ing joining in flagellation. Having begun as a Marian-laudese fraternity, 
but later evolving more towards charitable commitments, and with 
the strong support of the bishops, the Commune, and the Gabrielli 
family, this fraternity would have 3696 members in the first half of 
the 1300s. These included 1092 lay men, 2160 women, and 444 
clerics and regulars; its size seems to have made it one of the leading 
fraternities in Gubbio. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, the idyllic relationship with the bishops seems to have broken 
down, after the fraternity experienced a reformation following the 
passage of the Bianchi in 1399, and when the Commune of Gubbio 
was already established under the influence of the dukes of Urbino. 
In 1413 the antipope John XXIII replied to a petition addressed to 
him by the brethren and the Commune: he stated that all the wills 
benefiting the fraternity’s hospital should be exempted from the 
“canonical quarter,” which was a traditional episcopal charge. Instead, 
all the money should go directly to the brethren and their hospital. 
Another possible sign of a rupture between the fraternity and the 
bishop could be the fact that, on that very same day, 9 February 
1413, John XXIII himself granted indulgences. Although this grant 
was only to be valid for one decade, the antipope’s strong support 
is clearly evident here. 

It is possible to find evidence of support and encouragement for 
Marian congregations in nearly all areas of Italy. In Montici (Florence), 
for instance, in 1296, the society of the Virgin, based in the church 
of S. Margherita, obtained from the bishop of Florence a grant of 
forty days for the brethren, for every time that they met to attend 
mass and to organize the fraternity’s business. In 1304 Nicholas 
Alberti, cardinal legate in Tuscia,” granted 100 days for meetings 
to be held on the feast days of the Virgin and St. Margaret, and to 


2 Thid., p. 13. 
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recite the litanies.” Elsewhere, Monti has already highlighted the 
existence of indulgences granted to companies of Laudesi in Florence 
such as those based in Sta. Maria Novella, S. Croce and S. Lorenzo.*! 
In a lauda to the Virgin by the company of St. Egidio, a few verses 
show how important these concessions were perceived to be: 


My lord saint Giles of Proenza 

grant us to do penance 

so that the great indulgence is valid 
which the Pope gave to this company.” 


2. The Raccomandati di Maria 


Among the fraternities dedicated to the Virgin, which were particularly 
popular during the thirteenth century, some of the most long-lived 
and successful were those linked to the movement of Raccomandati 
di Maria.” This movement had its origins in the area of Rome, and 
was based on a forma vitae perhaps written in the 1260s or early 1270s.** 
Such a text clearly shows the intrinsic nature of the movement: it 
was intended to be based on respect for and defence of Catholic 
orthodoxy, on a comparatively intense religious practice (confession 
and communion three times a year, fasting and prayer) and on more 
demanding standards of behaviour (notably avoidance of gambling 
and extra-marital sexual relationships). Several copies of this forma 
5 in all of the manuscripts the rule’s text is accompa- 
nied by indulgences and litterae confraternitatis. 

The Assisi copy contains a series of five documents.” First is 
Clement IV’s letter of indulgence of November 1267. After a solemn 
arenga-narratio (Exultamus ingenti letitia), in which the pontiff praises both 


vitae survive: 


36 


3 See n. 13: Monti, Le confraternite medievali, 1:192. 

`l Ibid., 1:155-56, 165, 178. 

® R. Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, 4/iii (Florence, 1965), p. 188. 

5 G. Casagrande, “La fraternita dei Raccomandati di Maria,” in Le fraternite 
medievali di Assisi, pp. 13—16, with bibliographical references. 

5% See ibid., pp. 16-24 and eadem, “Lettere d’indulgenza e di concessioni di 
benefici spirituali. Forma vitae dei Raccomandati della Vergine,” in Le fratermte 
medievali di Assisi, pp. 189—198. 

5 At least three that I am aware of: 1) Assisi, Archivio capitolare di S. Rufino, 
Fasc. II, perg. n. 121 (simple copy); 2) Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Archivio del 
Gonfalone, Mazzo B n. 1 (simple copy); 3) Cuneo, Archivio dell’Ospedale (volume); 
see Casagrande, “Lettere d’indulgenza,” pp. 189-90 (with bibliographical references); 
P. Camilla, L’ospedale di Cuneo nei secoli XIV-XVI (Cuneo, 1972), pp. 177-99. 

3% See Casagrande, “Lettere d’indulgenza,” pp. 191-96. 
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the initiative of some devout Romans who desire to confess and take 
communion three times a year, and the essence of the sacraments 
themselves, Clement grants 100 days of pardon to the brethren for 
each time that they confess and take communion. Here is manifested 
the pope’s desire to encourage the practice of confession and com- 
munion, a desire perhaps linked to the establishment of the feast of 
Corpus Christi, instituted by Pope Urban IV in 1264 with the pur- 
pose of highlighting the dogma of transubstantiation and the cult of 
the Host. The next three documents are all “letters of confraternity,” 
issued respectively by St. Bonaventure, master general of the Minors, 
in July 1269; by Sinibaldo, provincial prior of the Roman Province 
of the Friar Preachers (Dominicans) in April 1269; and by Clement 
of Osimo, prior general of the Hermits of St. Augustine (June 1273). 
The last in the series is a letter of indulgence from Thomas Fusconi, 
Dominican, bishop of Siena, and papal vicar in Rome, issued in 
June 1267. In it he grants forty days of indulgence to the members 
of the society for each time they gather together; with a further forty 
days for each time they confess and take communion (three times a 
year). The same indulgence is granted specifically to the women of 
the congregation convenientibus secundum ordinationem societatis in a pious 
place other than that where the men meet. 

The Roman copy of the text also includes two additional letters 
of indulgence, both by Aldobrandino de’ Cavalcanti, a Dominican, 
bishop of Orvieto, and papal vicar in Rome, both of them dated to 
1274. In them, he grants 100 days of indulgence to the brethren for 
each of their meetings.” The Cuneo manuscript has, after the text of 
the forma vitae, a kind of “summary of indulgences,” a list of all the 
concessions, from Clement IV’s to one by Boniface VIII.** The latest 
one included here is from Gui, bishop of Asti, dating from 1325.%° 

There is clear evidence, therefore, of the desire to encourage the 
formation and establishment of Raccomandati groups; the indulgences 
here aim at increasing access to the sacraments of confession and 
communion, encouraging the practice of confraternal meeting within 
the societates, and rewarding attendance at preaching. On the one 
hand, this is clearly a sign of a pastoral agenda by which ecclesiastical 


37 G. Barone and A. M. Piazzoni, “Le pit antiche carte dell’Archivio del Gonfalone 
(1267-1486),” in Le chiavi della memoria (Citta del Vaticano, 1984), pp. 29-30. 

38 Camilla, L’Ospedale di Cuneo, pp. 177-99. 

3 Thid., p. 199. 
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authorities wanted to discipline faithful believers into appropriate, 
orthodox behaviour; on the other hand, it is evident that these 
individual societates could not survive and develop without appealing 
incentives.“ 

In 1296 Bishop Theobald, a Franciscan, addressed a solemn priv- 
ilege of approval to the fraternity of the Raccomandati of Assisi, 
including specific norms for the fraternity itself and for the personal 
behaviour of its brethren. This privilege has its ideological climax in 
the concession of 100 days of indulgence for each time the brethren 
meet together (cum fueritis congregati).* It is not easy to measure exactly 
how appealing these indulgences would have been; in this specific 
case the membership lists for men and women record the notewor- 
thy size of the fraternity at least in the first decades of the four- 
teenth century.” 

Sooner or later, depending on the specific location, the communities 
of Raccomandati gradually developed the features of the “discipline,” 
the practice of flagellation, somehow giving life to a graft between 
Raccomandati and Disciplinati (also known as Battuti). For instance, in 
Trevi, Umbria, an indulgence of 1358 granted by the vicar of the 
bishop of Spoleto, shows that among the practices of the confrater- 
nity of Sta. Maria della Piaggia there were also practices of “discipline” 
and the singing of lauds. Non-members are also encouraged to offer 
manus adiutrices; the recital of the Ave Mana in the appropriate place 
allowed brethren and benefactors to enjoy the “classic” forty days of 
indulgence.“ In Spello, the Raccomandati of Sta. Maria del Prato were 
granted a privilege of forty days of indulgence by the vicar of the 
bishop of Spoleto. This source offers evidence of the practice of 
“discipline.” Such periods of forty days are linked with a series of 
practices ranging from the discipline itself to the singing of lauds, 
the recitation of devout salutationes, the visitation of the sick, the bur- 


* Tt remains to be seen whether and to what extent there were profits for the 


ecclesiastical authorities which made the grants. 

1 G. Casagrande, “Statuto e matricola della fraternita dei raccomandati della 
Vergine,” in Le fraternite medievali di Assisi, pp. 208-10. The bishop was linked to the 
fraternity: might this explain the grant of 100 days in place of the usual 40? 

® Ibid., pp. 214-32. 

* Casagrande, “La fraternita dei Raccomandati di Maria,” pp. 14—16. 

“ G. Chiaretti, “La fraternita dei Disciplinati e Raccomandati di S. Maria della 
Piaggia di Trevi,” Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 19 
(Perugia, 1977), pp. 3-10. The grant of 1358 is inserted in a confirmation of it 
made in 1545 by the vicar of the bishop of Spoleto. 
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ial of the dead, the giving of alms, and prayers for the pontiff and 
for the conversion of infidels. These forty days are also applicable 
to all the benefactors of the fraternity “qui 1udicaverint, legaverint, 
vel dederint, aut in vestris operibus manus porrexerint adiutrices.”” 
These indulgences start with the formula Sanctorum meritis inclita, for 
which we can assume a template used in the Spoleto curia and mod- 
elled on the documents of the papal chancery.*° These formulae merit 
more specific analysis, but that cannot be undertaken here.“ 

The diffusion of groups of Raccomandati-Disciplinati in Lombardy, 
accompanied by the grant of indulgences, has already been pointed 
out." The Battuti-Raccomandati of Sta. Maria in the church of 
S. Innocenzo of Pavia obtained official approval for their statute from 
Bishop John Fulgosi in 1334. The prelate immediately followed that 
approval with a series of indulgences: forty days to those who joined 
the congregation and took the cross; the same to those who always 
wore the cross they had received; the same for each time the brethren 
confessed or received communion, for each time they attended a ser- 
mon, and for each time they visited the altar and gave alms. The 
prior and members of the council also received the same amount of 
pardon for attending meetings.“ In the late medieval vernacular ver- 
sion of the statute, besides Bishop John’s indulgences, it is possible 
to read a series of remissions, as allowed by the statute itself—with 
no mention, in fact, of any specific prelate having granted them. 
Only a general statement is made that they are offered “in auctoritade 
e dispensatione de la sancta madre gexia”—“by the authority and 
dispensation of Holy Mother Church.” The list itself offers a year 
and 120 days each time for those who attend preaching. It also 
grants 300 days and two quarantenes when joining the congregation; 
at the meeting, on the first Sunday of each month; for each time 
the discipline was preached; for each time one went in procession 
with the discipline; and each time one confessed (four times a year). 


5 M. Sensi, “Raccomandati di Maria e disciplina a Spello nel secolo XIV,” Quaderni 
del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 16 (Perugia, 1973), 3-13. 

16 Chiaretti, “La fraternita dei Disciplinati e Raccomandati,” p. 4. 

1 See n. 10. 

18 P, L. Longo, Letteratura e pietà a Novara tra XV e XVI secolo (Novara, 1986), pp. 
108-18. 

9 Ibid., p. 111; Antichi testi pavesi, ed. M. A. Grignani and A. Stella (Pavia, 1977), 
pp. 43—44. 

5 Grignani and Stella, Antichi testi pavesi, pp. 42—44. 
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In addition, 100 days and two quarantenes were gained for each 
time one took communion (four times a year).*! The prior and sub- 
prior have 140 days for each time they gather the congregation 
together. Finally, thirty-six years, 100 days and a quarantene are 
offered to all those who faithfully observe the statutes. 

The initial support of Bishop John is clearly evident from these 
data, as is his compliance with the norms dictated by the Fourth 
Lateran Council of 1215,°% according to which pardons should be 
limited to forty days; such chronological limits are exceeded in sub- 
sequent years. However, what is striking in these statutes of Pavia 
is the deliberate aim to strengthen the fraternity by encouraging, 
through the grant of indulgences, what were perceived to be its most 
significant and specific devout practices. According to their official 
membership list, the Raccomandati-disciplinati of Pavia (1450—1592) 
numbered over 500 members, both men and women. Although it 
is not possible to establish a purely mechanical connection between 
numbers of members and scale of indulgences, it is at least con- 
ceivable that the indulgences also contributed to the establishment 
of the fraternity. 

The Pavia statute was subsequently “exported” to the fraternity of 
the Raccomandati of Milan. Here, in addition to Bishop John’s remis- 
sions, and to the indulgences listed in the Pavia version of the list, 
one can see added references to those thirteenth-centry indulgences 
which marked the official and initial recognition of the Raccomandati 
movement,” as if to complete and enhance the society’s “patrimony 
of indulgences.” 

A peculiar case is the company called “del Crocione” of Pisa, already 
studied by scholars because it resulted from the merging of a Marian 
Laudesi fraternity with a Marian Raccomandati group and the disci- 
plinati of the Cross.” All of them shared a statute dated 1312. At 
the end of the chapters, the statute includes a list of “pardons” 


5 The extent of remission with regard to confession is surprising: is there an 
error here? Or might it be that such a fraternity emphasized the sacramental and 
penitential practice of confession? 

Vacca, “‘Aut punit homo, aut Deus punit’,” p. 47. 

Grignani and Stella, Antichi testi pavesi, pp. 61-79. 

5 Ibid., pp. 109-12. 

5 See G. Casagrande, “Confraternite della S. Croce e del SS. Crocifisso in Italia 
centrale (secc. XIN-—XVI),” in Actas II Congreso international de la Vera Cruz (Caravaca 
de la Cruz, 2002), pp. 65-66. 
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granted to the fraternity of the Virgin Mary, “Which fraternity is 
together (comune) with the Company of the disciplinati to honour our 
lord Jesus Christ and the Company of the Raccomandati of the 
Virgin Mary.” Its “patrimony of indulgences”—as highlighted by 
Monti?’—is recorded in an initial list of “pardons” which amount to 
eight years and 200 days. ‘These were granted in exchange for respect 
for the requirements of the statute, for prayers and devout saluta- 
tions, for attendance at preaching, enrolment into the fraternity, giv- 
ing of alms, chanting or participation in the lauds, the practice of 
discipline, works of mercy, and so on. A second list of “pardons,” 
addressed to fraternities of the Virgin in Pisa and its district, totals 
1180 days of indulgence granted by various bishops (each of forty 
days). Here we are dealing with summary listings. 


3. The Disciplinati 


It is well-known that the flagellant movement of 1260 triggered the 
formation of a large number of confraternities of disciplinati or bat- 
tuti”? Among the most ancient of these, visible in the immediate 
aftermath of the movement, is the well-known case of Bologna, which 
has been studied by Fanti.® The earliest document about the Bolognese 
disciplinati is the indulgence granted to them in February 1261 by 
Alexander IV. It followed the petition of the Augustinian Hermits, 
at whose church the brethren had agreed to meet annually to per- 
form pious practices (lauds and works of charity). The indulgence 
includes the number of days, the usual forty, and is valid for three 
years. Fanti suggests a sort of “concession ad experimentum, to wait 
and see the developments and activity of the spontaneous congregation 
of the Bolognese Flagellants.”® In March 1261 the Archbishop of 
Ravenna granted forty days, singulis diebus, to those who attended the 


5 T capitoli della Compagnia del Crocione [in Pisa] composti nel secolo 14, ed. G. Coen 
(Pisa, 1895), p. XXIV. 

5 Monti, Le confraternite medievali, 1:251—2. 

5 I capitoli della Compagnia del Crocione, pp. XXIV-XXX. 

5 Casagrande, Religiosita, pp. 383-420. 

& M. Fanti, “Gli inizi del Movimento dei Disciplinati a Bologna e la Confraternita 
di Santa Maria della Vita,” Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei 
Disciplinati 8 (Perugia, 1969), 3-54, reprinted in idem, Confraternite e città a Bologna 
nel Medioevo e nell’Eta Moderna (Roma, 2001), pp. 1-60—references are to the original 
publication. 


ôl Thid., p. 17. 
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Hermits’ church nudata carne et se verberando. hese two indulgences 
attest the development of a nucleus of disciplinati who, in March 
1262, would also receive a “letter of confraternity” from the Hermits’ 
prior. However, this relationship between disciplinati and Hermits had 
no follow-up. The former, in fact, ended up by organizing their own 
community, without links to the Augustinian friars or any other reli- 
gious orders. ‘Thanks to the analysis of indulgences, Fanti is able to 
reconstruct the development of this congregatio devotorum, dated back 
to 1262 by the statutes. In the 1260s and 1270s, in fact, the bishops 
of Bologna, Ravenna, Cesena, Luni and Gaeta granted a substantial 
series of indulgences, all aiming at the promotion of membership of 
the congregatio, and of the penitential practices of discipline.” In 1286 
the vicar of the bishop of Bologna officially confirmed the fraternity 
statutes, adding to them a forty-day indulgence to “omnibus et singulis 
de congregatione devotorum beate Virginis Marie de Batutis per 
Bononiensem civitatem et diocesim constituta, qui ob reverenciam 
Ihesu Christi et in remissionem suorum peccaminum verberant se 
flagellis, quociescumque se devote verberaverint in congregatione pre- 
dicta, suisque benefactoribus ac omnibus qui cum devotione ad ipsam 
congregationem quando se flagellant accesserint, quique eandem 
intraverint.” Fanti notes that “The official recognition by the eccle- 
siastical authority did certainly encourage the battuti to develop their 
hospital activities. Evidence of their first acquisition of land and build- 
ings in the city centre, where they would build the hospital of S. Maria 
della Vita, is in fact, from this period.”® In support—as it seems— 
three indulgences were granted in 1287 by the bishops of Bethlehem, 
Trento and Imola to the Bolognese disciplinati and to all those who 
wished to become members of the congregation.’ Such commitment 
to the hospital by the Bolognese disciplinati was backed in 1291 by 
pope Nicholas IV himself, who granted one year and forty days of 
indulgence to all the people of Bologna, Ferrara and Imola who 
helped the hospital, a grant valid for three years. Various other 
bishops, at the same time, granted further forty-day pardons, some 
of them collective. Some of these aimed at supporting the hospital, 


© Ibid., pp. 20, 24-25. 
6 Ibid., p. 26. 
6t Ibid., p. 27. 

5 Ibid., p. 30. 
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others at strengthening the confraternity.° Again, more forty-day 


grants were made in the first decades of the fourteenth century to 
those 


qui congregationem ipsam Devotorum in civitate vel diocesi ad ipsas 
letanias et laudes gloriose Virginis ubicumque quandocumque et quo- 
cienscumque devote sociaverint, seu qui statutis horis se nudos ver- 
beraverint publice vel oculte, seu qui cum eis Dei laudibus et piis 
orationibus ubicumque et quandocumque cum devotione steterint, seu 
qui dictis debilibus pauperibus et infirmis in civitate vel diocesi manum 
caritative porrexerint adiutricem." 


The case of Bologna is particularly significant in that it shows how 
the congregatio of disciplinati—which is certainly one of the most ancient 
documented ones—was strengthened, supported and enhanced by 
indulgences, which mark the steps of its establishment and gradual 
development. 

If the case of S. Maria della Vita at Bologna is relevant as one 
of very first to reveal the formation of a fraternity of disciplinati, that 
of the confraternity of S. Stefano in Assisi, is remarkable both for 
its appearance in the 1320s (whereafter, in fact, a significant increase 
in the presence of disciplinati in Umbria seems to have occurred), and 
for its production of a normative text which seems to have become 
almost a “model-statute.”® The initial salient stages of this confra- 
ternity are marked by the intervention of the diocesan bishop. After 


& Ibid., pp. 30, 49-50 n. 87. 

© Ibid., p. 32. 

® Indulgences also marked the evolution of the confraternity of S. Maria della 
Morte, one of the disciplinati fraternities inspired by the movement of the Dominican 
Venturino da Bergamo which specialized in comforting those condemned to death. 
In particular, for example, it was the recipient of a grant in 1418 of 40 days for 
assisting the hospital on behalf of the bishop of Bologna, the reformer beato Nicolò 
Albergati; the bishop’s appreciation of this confraternity, clearly expressed in the text 
of the indulgence, seems to be confirmed by the merging with it of the company 
of S. Maria di Valverde: Fanti, Confraternite e città, pp. 61-119 (pp. 110-13). On 
Albergati see N. Terpstra, Lay confraternities and Cinc Religion in Renaissance Bologna 
(Cambridge, 1995), ad indicem. 

® For this confraternity see S. Brufani, “La fraternita dei Disciplinati di S. Stefano,” 
in Le fraternite medievali di Assisi, pp. 45-86; E. Menesto, “Statuto della fraternita dei 
Disciplinati di S. Stefano,” ibid., pp. 233-70; Frank, “La testimonianza più antica 
dello statuto dei disciplinati di S. Stefano di Assisi”; Casagrande and Ercoli, “Lo 
statuto trecentesco della fraternita disciplinata del SS. Crocifisso,” which demonstrates 
the dependence of the statute of the fraternity of SS. Crocifisso at Gubbio on that 
of the fraternity of S. Stefano at Assisi. 
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its birth in 1324, the congregation obtained official approval from 
Bishop ‘Theobald in 1325, together with authorization to run an ora- 
tory and a hospital, to have a common fund, and to use a seal: such 
recognition of full existence peaks in the grant of a forty-day indul- 
gence for those who offered support in tam pio opere.” In February 
1327, Bishop Theobald was again the authority responsible for a 
very elaborate indulgence;’' in the same year, only a few months 
later, the statute was completed. “Such indulgences,” writes Brufani, 
“were a notable incentive to join the confraternity, and perhaps 
favoured the formation of the many other fraternities of disciplinati 
in Assisi which are documented already in the first half of the four- 
teenth century.”” Also in Assisi, Bishop Conrad (1329-37) granted 
a forty-day indulgence to the fraternity of S. Antonio.” The text of 
his concession allows an appreciation of how highly the disciplinati 
were regarded, as the document’s arenga briefly underlines the valid- 
ity of their practices. Discipline functioned first as a reminder of 
Christ’s flagellation; secondly, it brought remission of sins; thirdly, it 
increased people’s devotion; fourthly, it offered a good example; and, 
finally, it served to placate God’s wrath.” 

Again, in Umbria, at Umbertide in the diocese of Gubbio in 1337, 
the fraternity of S. Maria Nuova and S. Croce, while engaged in 
building a hospital, received a grant of forty days from Peter, Bishop 


Text in Meloni, “Per la storia delle confraternite disciplinate,” pp. 588-91. 
Even so, in the diocese of Assisi in 1363, the bishop’s vicar allowed the confrater- 
nity of S. Lorenzo at Castelnuovo to have an oratory with an altar; arranged the 
redaction of the statutes; forbad any revelation of the secrets of the fraternity and 
the presence of women; and as if to crown these arrangements relaxed 40 days of 
indulgence at festive occasions, for hearing mass and preaching, and for perform- 
ing pious works, and 20 days for reciting a devout greeting (ibid., pp. 603-6). 

7 10 days every time that the members gathered at the seat of the fraternity; 
40 days on Friday, Sunday, and feasts; 10 days for the members who bowed their 
heads whenever Christ was named; 40 days to all those who visited the place of 
the fraternity on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, and on the day of pardon; 
40 days to all those who followed the procession of the members who went cum 
disciplina. ‘These indulgences were moderate, but it was possible to gain them repeat- 
edly. ‘Text in Meloni, “Per la storia delle confraternite disciplinate,” pp. 591—92. 

” Brufani, “La fraternita dei Disciplinati di S. Stefano,” p. 48. 

73 At various points in the life of the confraternity (meetings, practice of discipline, 
etc.), as well as for praying regularly for the good state of the city and for the greet- 
ing Laudetur Christus/ Laudetur Christus cricifixus. The text of the indulgence is included 
in the statutes of the confraternity: M. Bigaroni, “Statuto della fraternita dei 
Disciplinati di S. Antonio e S. Giacomo,” in Le fraternite medievali di Assisi, pp. 371-72. 

™ Casagrande, Religiosita, p. 415. 
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of Gubbio, for those who supported the hospital through alms and 
other deeds.” In the following year, 1338, a collective indulgence 
involving twelve bishops was granted to the fraternity, in order to 
encourage people wanting to visit the hospital-oratory during a long 
series of festivities, as well as to promote the habit of devout practices 
and concrete help to the fabric. Bishop Peter gave his consent to 
this addition.”” This was not the end: in 1342 the vicar of the bishop 
of Gubbio granted eighty days to those who supported the hospital 
during the festivities of the Virgin and of the Holy Cross.” 

In Siena, from 1298 the disciplinati fraternity of the Raccomandati 
of Jesus Christ Crucified obtained indulgences from bishops and car- 
dinals.’* In the same city the company of S. Croce and S. Nicolo 
under the vault of S. Agostino possessed a vernacular manuscript 
bringing together statutes from the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, prayers, and lists of spiritual benefits and indulgences.” Some 
of the latter were granted by the bishops of Siena in 1295, 1308, 
1354 and 1386; other bishops were responsible for collective indulgences 
in 1352 and 1354; a number were issued in the names of individ- 
ual cardinals (in 1379, 1440, 1441, 1466 and 1492?), with one (from 
1472) issued collectively by a group of eleven. Undoubtedly the most 
prestigious item in this confraternity’s “patrimony of indulgences” is 
the plenary indulgence i articulo mortis granted by Pope Boniface IX 
in 1401, and later confirmed by Nicholas V and Calixtus III.® Here 
we can see a hierarchy in the amount of time offered: the pope can 
issue a plenary, while cardinals are limited to an average of 100 days, 
and bishops to around forty days. Visits and alms to the company 
are encouraged. This case-study highlights how, in the manuscript, 
care is taken in listing and summarizing (in the vernacular) the fra- 
ternity’s “patrimony of indulgences,” a clear sign of understanding 
of the importance of such a patrimony to the life of this community. 


® F. Maravelli, Notizie storiche e laudi della compagnia di Disciplinati di S. Maria Nuova 
e S. Croce della terra di Fratta (Umbertide) (Umbertide, 1899), pp. 27-28. 

7% Ibid., pp. 28-29. Each bishop granted 40 days to be gained for each visit, 
each devout act, and each donation offered. 

7 Ibid., pp. 41-42. The 80 days are explained by the fact that the vicar was 
also at the time bishop of Camerino. 

® Monti, Le confraternite medievali, 1:241. 

” Siena, Biblioteca Comunale, A.IX.23; Monti, Le confraternite medievali, 1:231-33. 

8° To be granted by the confessor on condition that the recipient rendered sat- 
isfaction “a chi fuste obligati”. 
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A similar case is the company of S. Croce in Montealcino (Siena). 
A surviving miscellaneous vernacular manuscript assembles statutes, 
liturgical offices, prayers, and a list of the indulgences granted dur- 
ing the fourteenth century by bishops and abbots of S. Antimo.®! 

Also at Siena, the fraternity of Sant’Ansano collected in one vol- 
ume (once more in the vernacular) statutes from the 1300s and 1400s, 
a vita of S. Ansano, and references to letters of confraternity and 
indulgences.” These are listed, but without indication of a date, in 
a hierarchical order. First there is a plenary indulgence in articulo 
mortis granted by Eugenius IV (1431-47). Then comes a 100-day 
indulgence from cardinal Enea Silvio Piccolomini (later Pope Pius 
Il), granted for visiting the company, giving alms, and for partici- 
pating in liturgical offices and the discipline. Last is a forty-day indul- 
gence from Neri, Bishop of Siena (1444—49),™ for the same purposes. 
The collection in the manuscript is a reflection of a “confraternal 
conscience” regarding which texts are or should be considered as 
essential. 

The Confraternity of the Cross appears in Lucca towards the end 
of the thirteenth century. In 1296 Bishop Paganello officially approved 
their statutes and endowed it with indulgences.® 

In Cuneo, the history of the disciplinati of S. Croce is marked by 
concessions of indulgences and letters of confraternity.*° The indul- 
gences granted by bishops in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
aim at encouraging the practice of discipline, frequent reception of 
the sacraments (confession and communion), participation in meetings, 
and support from benefactors and people visiting the confraternity 
hospital. In 1424, when the altar of the oratory of this societas was 
solemnly consecrated sub vocabulo Sancte Crucis, the vicar of the bishop 
of Asti did not omit to grant an indulgence in order to increase its 
popularity and the devotion towards it. Meanwhile, in 1391, at the 


8! Siena, Biblioteca Comunale, A.X.51; Monti, Le confraternite medievali, 1:227. 

® Siena, Biblioteca Comunale, A.XI.25; Monti, Le confraternite medievali, 1:248. 

8 With the obligation that each one should visit the company, make the due 
offering, observe the regulations, and fast for a year on Fridays. 

8 C, Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, 2 (Munster, 1914), p. 235. 

8 Monti, Le confraternite medievali, 1:252. To be precise: 40 days for participation 
at mass, carrying out pious works, participation in meetings, and for confession and 
communion; 20 days for the greeting, “laudatus sit Christus/laudatus sit et benedictus”: 
Lucca, Archivio di Stato, Diplomatico della Compagnia della Croce, 1296 giugno 12. 

3 Camilla, L’Ospedale di Cuneo, pp. 289-320. 
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extreme opposite end of the peninsula in Catania, Bishop Simon del 
Pozzo acknowledged the existence of the confraternity of disciplinati 
under the patronage of St. Barnabas, who usually met at the ora- 
tory of the same name. In order to boost devotion, the prelate 
granted forty days of indulgence to those who visited it on prescribed 
days, and gave financial support.” Although the period of indulgence 
is the usual forty days, in these cases—as indeed in many others like 
them—there is the possibility of repetition (pro qualibet vice, singulis 
vicibus, quotiescumque); often there are also long lists of festive days 
and/or various prescribed ones. 

The statute of the fraternity of S. Maria in Cividale is as old as 
1290, and was copied in 1343. This statute seems to have been 
willingly strengthened further by a privilege granted in 1345 by two 
archbishops and twenty-two bishops—further ratified by the patri- 
arch of Aquileia in 1346—in which each of them allows a forty-day 
indulgence, to enhance all the devotional and religious practices of 
the fraternity itself, together with its charitable activities. It is undoubt- 
edly an important collective document, especially as the forty-day 
time-span is to be multiplied by the number of prelates, and because 
it is also necessary to take into account the specification (recurring 
here as elsewhere) that it could be obtained singulis diebus/ quotiens, 
which would allow an accumulation of the quantity of such remissions. 

The text of Raniero Fasani’s legenda, together with the indulgences 
granted by the bishops of Vicenza (1309) and Adria, follow the 
fourteenth-century statutes of the fraternity of battuti of Borgo Porta 
Nova in Vicenza.” It seems that in this specific case both the legenda 
and the indulgence were crucial to assert the fraternity’s credibil- 
ity. Dating from the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, two ver- 
nacular versions of this normative text—which can therefore be 


thought to be the archetype—contain both the Jegenda and the privileges 


8’ G. Zito, “Confraternite di disciplinati in Sicilia e a Catania in eta medievale 
e moderna,” Synaxis 17/u (1999), 347-48. 

8 Tn its turn copied in 1592: A. M. Terruggia, “Battuti della Fraternita di S. Maria 
di Cividale,” Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 5 (Perugia, 
1967), 19-35. 

® G. Mantese, “Statuti della Fraglia dei Battuti di Borgo Porta Nova e l’Ospedale dei 
SS. Ambrogio e Bellino in Vicenza,” Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento 
dei Disciplinati 15 (Perugia, 1972), 3-16. 

9% 25 days when “in unum fueritis congregati et vos in vestrorum remissione 
peccatorum duxeritis verberandos”; 15 days to all those who followed the penitents’ 
procession. 
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of indulgence.” This recurrence is symptomatic of a sort of corpus 
unicum (statute-legend-indulgences) which gave support and credibil- 
ity to the confraternal institution. Similarly, the fourteenth-century 
statute of the congregation of S. Maria Nuova in Novara (featuring 
at the same time charitable aims and the penitential practice of dis- 
cipline) has added at the end references to indulgences granted by 
the bishops of Bologna, Ravenna, Modena, Imola and Forlì; in 
1307 and again in 1314 the fraternity itself obtained from the bishop 
of Novara forty days of remission for those who supported it in its 
charitable activities.” 

The fraternity of S. Maria of Rieti had its statute (of 1347—75) 
officially approved by the bishop who, immediately afterwards, added 
a forty-day indulgence for whoever se congregaverit in ea, wherever that 
happened: it is, again, a “typical” case of the use of indulgence to 
complement the text of the statutes, a kind of strategy to strengthen 
the fraternity.” Of course, this does not mean that there is a lack 
of individual and specific indulgences; one example is the grant of 
cardinal Andrew Bontempi, apostolic administrator of the diocese of 
Perugia, who allowed forty days to visitors and benefactors of the 
domus disciplinatorum of S. Andrea in Perugia (1379).°° Moreover, there 


9’ A. Dani, “La Chiesa e Ospedale dei Battuti di Sant’Ambrogio in Vicenza,” 
Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 15 (Perugia, 1972), 
42-47, 

2 P, G. Longo, “Penitenti, battuti, devoti in Novara tra XIII e XVI secolo,” Bollettino 
storico per la Provincia di Novara 72/1 (1981), 278-83. 

” Ibid., pp. 284-85. Remaining in Novara, the confraternity of disciplinati of 
S. Bartolomeo in 1504 received a collective indulgence from 24 cardinals: 100 days 
from each cardinal to those who visited the church and offered support on specified 
feast days: ibid., p. 305. 

% A.M. Terruggia, “Attività teatrale a Rieti nei secoli XV e XVI,” Quaderni del 
Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 4 (Perugia, 1966), 14—16. 

The granting of indulgences at the completion and confirmation of texts of 
statutes can also be found for other types of association with a confraternal char- 
acter; see, for example, B. Betto, “Congregazioni di clero nella diocesi di Treviso. 
La congregazione degli Apostoli Pietro e Paolo attraverso lo statuto dell’anno 1482 
e altra documentazione inedita,” Ricerche di storia sociale e religiosa 17—18 (1980), 
230-31. The statute of 1331 of the society of Raccomandati del Salvatore at Rome, 
in the deed of publicatio, ends with an allowance of 40 days of indulgence for those 
who attended masses, meetings, preaching, and openings (that is, public expositions) 
of the holy icon of the Saviour: P. Pavan, “Gli statuti della Società dei Raccomandati 
del Salvatore ad Sancta Sanctorum (1331—1496),” Archwio della Società Romana di Storia 
Patria 101 (1978), 68. 

% Meloni, “Per la storia delle confraternite disciplinate,” pp. 606-7. 
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is evidence of other cases, such as those of Assisi and Viterbo, where 
indulgences are incorporated within the statutes themselves.” 

While it is true that we do not possess evidence of indulgences 
for all of the confraternities of disciplinati, ® nevertheless many of these 
companies are made known to us (at least to start with) only through 
the existence of these public documents. This is the case, for example, 
with the fraternity of the disciplinati in Cascia. In 1329 Bartolo dei 
Bardi, bishop of Spoleto, granted forty days to the men and women 
of the congregatio of disciplinati in the monastery of S. Lucia at Cascia, 
for each time they performed acts of piety and charity. An extremely 
detailed list and description of the times at which people could enjoy 
the benefits of the indulgence is also included. ‘Thanks to the indul- 
gence it is possible to know about the “life” of this fraternity: it was 
attached to the Augustinians; men and women could be members; 
they met at regular intervals to practise discipline; at funerals they 
participated as mourners dressed in sack-cloth; they assisted the poor 
by personally looking after the sick and begging for the needy; pen- 
itential processions along the streets of the city and countryside, 
together with public display of flagellation and singing of lauds, are 
also mentioned; equally encouraged were ejaculatory prayers, devout 
salutations, and prayers for the region of Cascia and for the recovery 
of the Holy Land ad fideles.” 

Through the indulgence granted in 1291 to the congregatio of S. Croce 
at Ascoli Piceno by Salvo, the Dominican bishop of Recanati, it is 
possible to glimpse it at its very beginning; equally, one can gain 


” See n. 12. 

%8 For example, no indulgence text is to be found in the volume which contains 
the statutes of the confraternity of SS. Crocifisso at Gubbio; the statute shows no 
links either to the mendicant orders or to any other ecclesiastical body. Rather, it 
suggests a sense of autonomy: the visitor should be a priest, but without further 
specification: Casagrande and Ercoli, “Lo statuto trecentesco della fraternita disciplinata 
del SS. Crocifisso.” At Perugia no indulgence privilege is preserved (at least for the 
medieval period) among the “diplomatico” of the Archivio Braccio Fortebracci which 
gathered together the material from the three disciplinati confraternities of S. Agostino, 
S. Domenico, and S. Francesco. There is no reference to indulgences in the volumes 
containing the statutes of the confraternities of S. Antonio and S. Caterina at Citta 
di Castello: Testi trecenteschi di Citta di Castello e del contado, ed. Francesco Agostini 
(Florence, 1978). 

9 Meloni, “Per la storia delle confraternite disciplinate,” pp. 595-97; G. Chiaretti, 
“Una indulgenza alla Fraternita dei Disciplinati di Cascia (1329),” Quaderni del Centro 
di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 11 (Perugia, 1970), 9-17. 
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deeper understanding of the real penitential mood of the time. The 
brethren walk in procession dressed in sombre gowns; with humble 
expression they beat their back during the discipline, laudes condentes 
Altissimo, and in so doing perform a representation of the Passion.'° 
The text of the indulgence briefly sketches out a synthesis of “pen- 
itential qualities”: by walking in a strict procession, publicly practis- 
ing the discipline, and singing and/or representing the lauds, a sort 
of “catechesis” centred on the theme of the Passion is promoted and 
portrayed. 

In general, therefore (and even if “exceptions” could here be rather 
significant) one can say that the confraternities of disciplinati had a 
“patrimony of indulgences.”!” 


OTHER FRATERNITIES PERFORMING CHARITABLE DEEDS 


The fraternity of S. Bartolomeo in Sansepolcro was based on a 1269 
statute, which particularly focussed on the charitable practice of col- 
lection and distribution of alms to the poor (especially to those named 
as verecundi, “shame-faced”) and to the sick.! The evidence suggests 
steady support for the fraternity from the bishops of Citta di Castello 
who, in the 1240s, 1250s and 1260s, were ready to encourage its 
charitable activity over vows of fasting and pilgrimages by granting 
them plenty of indulgences. Bishop Nicholas (1266), moreover, encour- 
aged the fraternal meetings with a 100-day indulgence; he even went 
so far as to establish a plenary indulgence for those leaders of the 


100 A. M. Terruggia, “Un’indulgenza a favore della Congregazione della Santa 
Croce di Ascoli Piceno,” Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 
11 (Perugia, 1970), 3-7. 

10! A few examples: Lucca—Disciplinati di S. Maria Maddalena (S. Andreucci, 
“La Compagnia dei Disciplinati di S. Francesco e S. Maria Maddalena in Lucca,” 
Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul movimento dei Disciplinati 12 (Perugia, 1971), 7); 
S. Maria dei Battuti di Castion (Belluno) (M. Sommacal, “La Confraternita di S. 
Maria dei Battuti di Castion (Belluno),” Quaderni del Centro di Documentazione sul 
movimento det Disciplinai 17 (Perugia, 1973), 37). At Bergamo a fourteenth-century 
volume of the confraternity of S. Maria Maddalena contains indulgences, statutes, 
prayers and laudi (G. Tammi, “Lo statuto dei Disciplinati di S. Maria Maddalena 
di Bergamo. Dal codice Sigma 3,2 della Biblioteca Civica di Bergamo,” in J! movimento 
dei Disciplinati, pp. 257-58): this is a significant instance of the bringing together of 
documents which had been kept as being fundamental to the life and legitimation 
of the fraternity. At Padua the fraternity of S. Maria dei Colombini also has its 
indulgences: De Sandre Gasparini, Statuti di confraternite religiose di Padova, pp. 5, 8-9. 

10? Banker, Death in the Community, pp. 188-90. 
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fraternity who were willing to distribute alms to the poor over an entire 
year.” This could be seen as a strong action taken to push the laity 
from individual, penitential practices to acts of Christian piety. 

The congregation of Misericordia in Bergamo was born in 1265 
under the bishop’s wing, with the purpose of performing antihereti- 
cal and charitable activities. The manuscript containing their statute 
incorporates the contemporary registration of indulgences granted by 
the local bishops—Erbordus (January 1265), Guiscardo Suardi (1277), 
Roberto Bonghi (1290)—to those who attended the public preaching 
promoted by the fraternity which was held twice a month at the church 
of S. Vincenzo (as set out in the second chapter of the statute).!° 
It is another, typical case of indulgences being included in the same 
text as the statutes. There is a stringent logical aim: to gather together 
into a single “book” all material deemed fundamentally important 
for the fraternity, while at the same time strengthening its norma- 
tive structures. In this case, as in others, by stressing and encour- 
aging preaching activities the authorities could direct believers towards 
non-deviant teaching. 

In 1305 Bulgaro Montemelini, Bishop of Perugia, officially approved 
the foundation of the hospital of S. Maria della Misericordia, pro- 
moted by the Perugian lay and clerical fraternity of the same name. 
He allowed them to build an oratory, and added forty days of indul- 
gence for the members of the fraternity and for those who joined 
and offered financial support to the hospital (manus de suis facultatibus 
quotiens porrexerint adiutrices).'°° The recognition was accompanied and 
underscored by an indulgence.'° The practicalities of running a hos- 
pital were making it, so to speak, even more crucial to obtain favours, 
indulgences among them. 


103 Ibid., pp. 44—46. Banker does not fail to note the exceptional nature of the 


grant of a plenary indulgence by a bishop (p. 246 n. 11), just as he does not fail 
to point out that such grants on the part of bishops could explain the sense of 
competition between the bishops of Citta di Castello and the Camaldolese abbots 
of the abbey of San Sepolcro (pp. 246-47, n. 12). 

10t See Brolis, Brembilla and Corato, La matricola femminile della Misericordia di 
Bergamo, pp. 65, 70. 

15 E, Valeri, La fraternita dell’Ospedale di S. Maria della Misericordia in Perugia nei secoli 
XIII-XVII (Perugia, 1972), pp. 37—43. 

10 In 1317 bishop Francesco Poggi granted an indulgence of 40 days to all the 
faithful who supported the hospital with alms: Perugia, Archivio di Stato, O.S.M.M., 
Diplomatico, perg. 88. 
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On the basis of the preceding discussion it is now possible to sug- 
gest the following conclusions. 

The indulgences seem to be mostly of moderate scale, of twenty- 
five, forty, or a hundred days. Such moderation, however, could be 
illusory: the value could be increased by repetition, the indulgence 
being gained qualibet vice, quotiens-totiens, or quotie(n)scumque—on every 
occasion.” Sometimes the list of recurrences and/or devout and 
charitable actions by which and/or for which one could gain the 
indulgence was rather lengthy. Moreover, the indulgences themselves 
could be granted by more than one authority, thereby allowing the 
accumulation of a much more impressive number of days of pardon. "°? 

These indulgences aim at the promotion of specific associations, 
according to the succession of religious, cultural and devotional 
currents. 

There does not seem to be a proper “tariff” based on a balance 
between guilt, penance, and money. It seems that indulgences could 
be obtained through the practice of visiting churches, altars, and 
such like; by attendance at fraternity meetings and preaching; by 
regular observance of the sacraments (confession and communion); 
through processions and other activities; and by reciting ejaculatory 
prayers, salutations, and litanies. They were also gained in conse- 
quence of donations (in wills, as alms, and in other ways), without 
making specific stipulations as to quantity, but using the generic for- 
mula of “offering helping hands.” 

Even when granted during the Avignonese period, although frequent 
and/or more frequent than before (possibly in order to grab the 
profits?), the indulgences do not display a particularly “commercial” 
tone. Instead they serve as encouragements to favour one or other 
specific confraternity through alms and other actions. 


107 In 1498 the vicar of the bishop of Florence granted 40 days of pardon to the 
members of the confraternity of the Misericordia for each time that they perform a 
work of charity: “pro qualibet vice, ac toties quoties, etiam si centies in die”: Documenti 
inediti e poco noti per la storia della Misericordia di Firenze (1240-1525), ed. U. Morini 
(Florence, 1940), ad annum. 

108 Tf the growth of indulgences from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
gave rise to a proliferation of “compendi/sommari/ristretti/raccolte,” already in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries summary lists were being made. 

109 Enzensberger, “‘Quoniam ut ait Apostolus’,” p. 62. 
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The authorities granting the pardons are popes, their vicars, car- 
dinals, legates, rectors and, for the overwhelming majority, bishops 
and their vicars; the concessions made by the latter are mostly of 
forty days. 

According to the texts consulted, there is no evidence to suggest 
the application to the dead of merits acquired by the living. 

From the available evidence, plenary indulgences were rare in the 
early period.''® Only with the passage of time did they become more 
frequent, and exclusively papal grants.'!! 

Overall, it seems that indulgences can be seen as tools and means 
to promote the confraternal life. From the standpoint of the prelates 
making the grants, they could be considered as a type of pastoral 
exercise; they provided a way not only to gain money (for example 
for writing fees and chancery taxes),'’? but also to control, direct, 
guide, focus, and encourage their flock’s religious life within estab- 
lished boundaries of correct, Christian-catholic behaviour. 


This has been an exploratory study: many aspects of the general 
topic of “indulgences and confraternities” still need further enquiry. 
Among these are the diffusion of a “typology of confraternities”; pos- 
sible variations in the chronology of concessions (meaning here the 
quantity of days, months and years of indulgence); the quality of 
concessions (whether single or collective), as well as the recurrence 
of the formulae used in the grants; and the possible economic benefit 
for the granting authority. Also worth considering would be possi- 
ble differences between medieval grants—already frequent and increas- 
ing—and those of the modern age, which were even larger in scale 
and more numerous. 


110 See n. 103. 

"! A plenary indulgence in articulo mortis is granted in the statutes of the com- 
pany of SS. Croce at Bologna (1460) for those who took a vow to offer their goods 
and persons for the defence of the faith (L. Paolini, “Le origini della ‘Societas 
Crucis’,” Riwista di storia e letteratura religiosa 15 (1979), 227-8); but here the concern 
is with companies of crucesignati, in an inquisitorial and anti-heretical context, whose 
members could be considered as a type of crusader. For the other cases, see nn. 
14, 80, 83. 

1? See n. 10. 


INDULGENCES IN THE LOW COUNTRIES, 
C. 1300-C. 1520 


Charles M. A. Caspers 


INTRODUCTION 


By the beginning of the fourteenth century the Low Countries— 
which in geographical terms coincided almost entirely with the present 
Benelux (Belgium, ‘The Netherlands and Luxembourg)—had already 
to a great extent torn themselves free from the claims of political 
sovereignty by the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation or 
(to the west of the Scheldt) the French monarchy. Compared with 
Italy, France and England, this thickly populated region had only a 
few episcopal sees: Cambrai (now in France) and Tournai were part 
of the archdiocese of Reims; Liège and Utrecht were part of the 
archdiocese of Cologne. With their many proud cities and rich abbeys 
the districts that made up the Low Countries—particularly the ter- 
ritory of the Counts of Flanders and the Duchy of Brabant—were 
partners on an equal footing with the great European principalities 
(although this would not prevent their being absorbed one after 
another into the quasi-kingdom established by the Valois dukes of 
Burgundy). In the fields of economics and culture they even tended 
to be trend-setters.' 

With regard to indulgences, the Low Countries can also boast 
both a rich history and an unusual historiography. The history is 
broadly sumilar to that of other urbanized parts of Latin Christendom, 
with the “dike indulgence” of 1515 as the unique characteristic for 
the Low Countries. The unusual historiography has everything to 
do with the fact that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
front line between the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation 
ran right through the Low Countries, dividing the “Protestant North” 
from the “Catholic South.” The apologetic controversy which then 
raged has continued to make itself felt in the historiography of both 


' Cf. Jonathan I. Israel, The Dutch Republic. Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806 
(Oxford, 1998), pp. 9-40. 
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The Netherlands and Belgium, two thoroughly denominationalized 
lands. Indulgences and the indulgence system, once so important in 
the confessional parting of the ways, were the subject of discussion 
time after time, generally by authors on the Protestant side. 

The first, and longest, section of this contribution provides an 
overview of the most important themes that historians have distin- 
guished in the history of the indulgences in the Low Countries. ‘This 
survey is also intended as an aid for colleagues in other countries, 
because to this day most of the relevant publications in this area 
have remained untranslated. Next we will turn our attention to an 
aspect of the indulgence system which has, remarkably, received far 
too little study in the historiography, namely the role that indul- 
gences played in the daily lives of most parishioners. In the final 
section, the information which has been ferreted out will be related 
to the present state of research, after which several conclusions fol- 
low on the significance of indulgences and the indulgence system for 
the religious and social life of the Low Countries. 


1. SURVEY OF THE INDULGENCE SysTEM 
IN THE Low COUNTRIES 


In the late Middle Ages the indulgence system had a major impact 
on economic, social and religious life. On the one hand it is thus a 
multifaceted phenomenon; on the other it is striking that this com- 
plexity is often simplified so that it has to do with—or by historians 
is reduced to—‘“money.” In Dutch historiography the following are 
the subjects which chiefly come to the fore: the quaestiani (“pardoners”) 
and their trade in indulgences; large projects, such as the construction 
of a church, which were in part realized thanks to the income from 
indulgences; papal indulgences, chiefly in connection with a Roman 
jubilee pilgrimage; contemporary criticism of the trade in indulgences 
and the whole indulgence system; and the dispute over indulgences 
in the run-up to the earliest phase of the Reformation. Here these 
subjects will be dealt with in turn, as well as several specifically Dutch 
topics, such as the standpoint adopted by representatives of the 
Modern Devotion, the mobilization against the Turks, and the dike 
indulgence already mentioned.’ 


? Particularly important for the preparation of this survey has been Jan van 
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The quaestiari 


During the whole of the late Middle Ages the Low Countries were 
criss-crossed from time to time by agents called quaestiari (“pardon- 
ers”), also pejoratively referred to as indulgence-mongers.’ For the 
believers of the time they were a familiar phenomenon, but at the 
same time the arrival of quaestiarti—often mendicant friars, sometimes 
laymen—was still something exciting: today we also have a long 
familiarity with fundraisers, but a successful fundraiser always has 
surprises in store. Normally quaestiarii brought one or more impor- 
tant relics with them, certificates of authenticity, and episcopal let- 
ters as proof that their efforts were officially approved (mendicatoria). 
During their campaign they were under the protection of the local 
clergy. In the first place, the local clergy had the responsibility of 
determining if the letters were genuine. If they discovered that they 
were dealing with imposters, the bishop had to be informed, and if 
necessary the arm of temporal power could be called in to assist. 
Further, the parochial clergy were responsible for assuring that the 
quaestiaru did not deceive the faithful with any falsehoods, for instance 
that the acquisition of an indulgence would lead to the forgiveness 
of sins. After all, an indulgence was nothing more than a remission 
granted by the church of temporal punishment which might remain 
for sins which had been admitted in confession. Parochial clergy 
who ascertained that they were dealing with legitimate quaestiarii were 
responsible for providing them with hospitality, and at the same time 
were to urge their parishioners to be free with their alms.’ 


Herwaarden, “Middeleeuwse aflaten en Nederlandse devotie,” in De Nederlanden in 
de late Middeleeuwen, ed. D. E. H. de Boer and J. W. Marsilje (Utrecht, 1987), pp. 
31-68, now partly translated as a chapter on “Medieval Indulgences and Devotional 
Life in the Netherlands,” in Jan van Herwaarden, Between Saint James and Erasmus. 
Studies in Late-Medieval Religious Life: Devotion and Pilgrimage in the Netherlands (Leiden 
and Boston, 2003), pp. 86-122. 

3 Cf. Nikolaus Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 3 vols. (Paderborn, 
1922-23), 2:265-91; Pierre Héliot and Marie-Laure Chastang, “Quêtes et voyages de 
reliques au profit des églises françaises du Moyen Age,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 
59 (1964), 789-822, 60 (1965), 5-32. 

+ Cf. Joseph Avril, Les statuts synodaux français du XII" siècle, vol. 4, Les statuts syn- 
odaux de Vancienne province de Reims (Cambrai, Arras, Noyon, Soissons et Tournai) (Paris, 
1995), p. 78 (1260, can. 46-48); J. G. C. Joosting and S. Muller, Bronnen voor de 
geschiedenis der kerkelijke rechtspraak in het bisdom Utrecht in de Middeleeuwen, vol. 4, Provinciale 
en synodale statuten (‘The Hague, 1914), pp. 98 (1310, can. 46), 125-26 (1350, can. 3-4) 
with ref. to the Council of Vienne (1311-12). Cf. also the contribution of R. W. 
Shaffern to this collection. 

5 Cf. Avril, Province de Reims, p. 60 (Cambrai c. 1238). 
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That quaestiaru caused excitement was due not only to the high 
status of the relics they brought with them, the persuasive power of 
their preaching and the magnitude of the indulgences they granted, 
but also to the fact that they carried with them ever-increasing sums 
of money. The intention and the formula for distributing the rev- 
enue from a campaign could vary from case to case: the bishop or 
the pope, the bishop and the pope, other ecclesiastical institutions 
within or beyond the diocese, and always a substantial compensa- 
tion for expenses for the quaestiaru themselves. Sometimes part of the 
money was left in safekeeping somewhere along the way, with the 
risk that one later might not return to pick it up. Sometimes quaes- 
tiari were assaulted or robbed, and on more than one occasion it 
appears that the supposed quaestiar were imposters, and the money 
they raised was lost to the Church.’ If such an imposter could still 
be seized in time, severe punishment awaited him. For instance, in 
Kampen in 1481 a certain Jan van Poederlee was beheaded; for 
years he had deceived both clergy and secular figures in Holland 
and other territories with two false papal bulls. He granted indul- 
gences which were not genuine and the sums that he pocketed could 
run as high as 35 Rhenish guilders or more.” Not only was there 
always the suspicion of deception, but among at least part of the 
faithful there also persisted a pronounced aversion to the role of the 
quaestiaru, because they felt that matters of faith and matters of money 
did not belong together. It is for this reason that in many Middle 
Dutch manuscripts of moralistic or other nature the quaestiaru appear 
as shifty characters rather than as servants of the Church.’ For 
instance, the layman Jan de Weert, from Ypres, in his Meuwen Doctrinael 
ofte Spieghel der Sonden, written in about 1340, pours sharp criticism 
on those vermin “who praise indulgences and pardon all sins for less 
than a penny.” He fulminates, “Woe to those who disgrace them- 


ë Cf. Albert Eekhof, De questierders van den aflaat in de Noordelijke Nederlanden met onuit- 
gegeven bijlagen (The Hague, 1909), pp. 66-67 (Utrecht diocese, 1387). 

7 Paul Fredericq, ed., Codex documentorum sacratissimarum indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum. 
Verzameling van stukken betreffende de pauselijke aflaten in de Nederlanden (1300—1600) (‘The 
Hague, 1922), pp. 234-36 (nos. 149-50); F. Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales 
aux Pays-Bas à la fin du Moyen Age, 1300—1531. Essai sur leur histoire et leur importance 
financière (Louvain, 1928), pp. 24-25. 

8 Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 282-83, 273-75, 289-91 (nos. 
205, 196, 216-17). Cf. ibid., p. 467 (no. 328). 

° Cf. the contribution of A. Minnis to this collection. 
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selves that way! And also to those who send them forth! Because 
they deceive men in this way, by tricking them out of their money 
and lying to them!”'° 


The Success of the Campaigns 


The fact that the guaestiara with their indulgence letters, relics and 
the money they had collected were watched closely is in itself a clear 
indication that this was not a negligible “trade.” Many campaigns 
were very successful. With regard to this we must first think of the 
construction (or possibly reconstruction) of a church or the support 
of a shrine. With respect to the diocese of Utrecht, A. Eekhof has 
sketched the course of a number of campaigns that the diocese per- 
mitted within its jurisdiction or organized itself in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.'’ The three most important were for the benefit 
of the Cathedral of St. Martin in Utrecht itself, the shrine of St. 
Hubert in the Ardennes (in the diocese of Liége)'? and the Com- 
mandery of St. Anthony in Bailleul, in (French) Flanders.'* In the 
second echelon came the campaigns to benefit the cult of St. Cornelius 
at the Benedictine abbey of Kornelimünster near Aachen, the cult 
of St. Theobald or St. Ewoud in Westphalia, the cult of St. Quirinus 
in Neuss, and the Miraculous Sacrament at Meerssen, all of which lay 
outside the bounds of the diocese, with the campaigns to benefit the 
monastery of Mary and the ‘Twelve Apostles in Utrecht, the Miraculous 


0 J. H. Jacobs, Jan de Weert’s Nieuwe Doctrinael of Spieghel van Sonden (The Hague, 

1915), p. 213 (vv. 407-16); Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, 4—5 (no. 8): 
Desen selven graet [van ghierichede] es oec ghestelt 
Den ghenen, die prediken om ghelt 
Ende hueren ’t woert Gods om voert te vercopen, 
Als dese questeerts, die omme loepen 
Ende loven aflaet ende scelden quite 
Al tsmenschen sonden om een mite. 

Wee hen ende tot hoerre scanden 
Ende oec der gheenre, diese uutsanden, 
Dat si tfolc aldus bedrieghen, 

Haer ghelt af tuyschen ende ontlieghen! 

1! Eekhof, De questierders van den aflaat. See also W. H. Vroom, De financiering van 
de kathedraalbouw in de Middeleeuwen, in het bijzonder van de dom van Utrecht (Maarssen, 
1981), pp. 304-11. 

12 On Saint-Hubert en Ardenne, see Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux 
Pays-Bas, pp. 173-76. 

13 Adalbert Mischlewski, Grundzüge der Geschichte des Antoniterordens bis zum Ausgang 
des 15. Jahrhunderts (Cologne and Vienna, 1976), pp. 35-36, 101-2, 111-27, 273-92. 
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Sacrament at Amersfoort, St. Martin’s church in Medemblik, and 
the Maria Nieuw-Licht monastery near Hoorn—all four within the 
diocesan boundaries. In all these cases the quaestiarit made the rounds 
with relics and granted the faithful an indulgence (generally forty 
days) for a pecuniary payment. Sometimes the quaestiarii came from 
the place of the church or shrine itself and paid an annual fee to 
the cathedral chapter for a licence. Sometimes it was the other way 
around: then the chapter itself organized the campaign, and gave 
an annual payment to the church or abbey involved. Usually a part 
of the proceeds was reserved for the construction of the cathedral 
(see below). A special campaign, organized by the brothers of the 
Holy Trinity, was instituted for the ransoming of prisoners who had 
fallen into the hands of infidels.'* 

In general these campaigns organized or supervized by the cathe- 
dral chapter came down to the faithful being able to gain the same 
indulgence for the payment of a sum as they would earn for per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the place to which the indulgence applied. 
Such organized campaigns, which also existed in other dioceses, 
undoubtedly had a negative effect on the pilgrimage system.'? The 
finding of pilgrimage badges, which thanks to the introduction of 
metal detectors is taking place on a large scale in The Netherlands, 
can be indicative of a campaign as much as of an actual pilgrimage.'® 

The varied composition of the Utrecht campaigns—it seems that 
there were many others, but the relevant documentation has been 
lost—leads one to suspect some degree of arbitrariness on the part 
of the cathedral chapter, as though whether such enterprises were 


1+ Cf. Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, p. 37 (no. 46): in 1441 Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, also supported the sale of papal indulgences to ran- 
som prisoners who had been seized by infidels and Saracens. See also ibid., pp. 
394-96 (no. 259): Bishop David of Burgundy gives approval to the papal indul- 
gence for ransoming Christian prisoners. 

15 Cf. p. 94. 

16 For example, in 1461 the chapter of Utrecht cathedral was granted the privilege 
by the monastery of St. Hubert to distribute the same badges during a campaign 
as the pilgrims received at the monastery in the Ardennes; see Eekhof, De questierders 
van den aflaat, pp. 46, 86-88, lix (no. 54). On pilgrimage badges, see H. J. E. van 
Beuningen and A. M. Koldeweij, Heilig en profaan. 1000 laat-middeleeuwse insignes 
(Cothen, 1993); H. J. E. van Beuningen, A. M. Koldeweij and D. Kicken, Heilig 
en profaan, vol. 2: 1200 laatmiddeleeuwse insignes uit openbare en particuliere collecties (Cothen, 
2001); and the articles in Sarah Blick and Rita Tekippe, eds., Art and Architecture of 
Late Medieval Pilgrimage in Northern Europe and the British Isles, 2 vols. (Leiden and 
Boston, 2005), 1:383-510. Cf. also the contribution of D. Webb to this collection. 
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approved or not was largely a matter of good “lobbying.” The exam- 
ple of Meerssen, however, makes it clear that sometimes a deep and 
complex motivation could lie hidden behind a campaign. In the first 
place, this campaign, which is first mentioned in 1373, was only per- 
mitted when the rebuilding of the church after a fire in 1340 failed 
to make any headway. Second, it involved a pilgrimage destination, 
a Miraculous Sacrament. Third, the nature of the miracle which was 
the cause of the pilgrimage particularly appealed to theologically 
trained priests—and therefore also to the members of the cathedral 
chapter. In 1222 during a Mass in the church in Meerssen an empty 
chalice was partly filled with miraculous blood which flowed from 
the Host which had just been consecrated. This miracle, which is 
described by Caesarius of Heisterbach in one of his collections of 
edifying tales, served to confirm the doctrine of transubstantiation 
which had recently (1215) been promulgated by Innocent HI, and 
to disprove the view of Peter the Chanter that the eucharistic bread 
is only transformed into the Body of Christ after the consecration 
of the wine. The campaign for Meerssen would be renewed many 
times, not only in the diocese of Utrecht but also in the diocese of 
Liége. As late as 1548 the bishop of Utrecht, George of Egmond, 
would give his support to the campaign, thereby at the same time 
delivering a sign of his disapproval of the “new religion” of Protes- 
tantism. This long-standing campaign, as well as the continual stream 
of pilgrims to Meerssen itself, substantially contributed to this small 
Limburg town having to this day a large Gothic church, the only 
church in The Netherlands to possess a late medieval sacrament 
tower (theotheca).'’ 


17 Charles Caspers and Jan van Herwaarden, “Meerssen, Heilig Sacrament,” in 
Bedevaartplaatsen in Nederland, vol. 3, Provincie Limburg, ed. Peter Jan Margry and Charles 
Caspers (Amsterdam and Hilversum, 2000), pp. 562-82. On Peter the Chanter, see 
Burcht Pranger, “Le sacrement de Veucharistie et la prolifération de limaginaire 
aux XI° et XII? siècles,” in Fête-Dieu (1246-1996), vol. 1, Actes du colloque de Liége, 
12-14 Septembre 1996, ed. André Haquin (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1999), pp. 97-116. On 
Meerssen and the work of Caesarius of Heisterbach, see Die Wundergeschichten des 
Caesarius von Heisterbach, ed. Alfons Hilka, vol. 3 (Bonn, 1937), p. 20; Jaap van 
Moolenbroek, Mirakels historisch. De exempels van Caesarius van Hersterbach over Nederland 
en Nederlanders (Hilversum, 1999), pp. 251-56. On Miraculous Sacraments in the 
Low Countries in general, see Charles M. A. Caspers, De eucharistische vroomheid en 
het feest van Sacramentsdag in de Nederlanden tijdens de Late Middeleeuwen (Louvain, 1992), 
pp. 231-64. 
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The Significance of Indulgences for Church Construction 


During the late Middle Ages indulgences played a role in the construc- 
tion, alteration or rebuilding of a number, if not most, of the impor- 
tant church buildings in the Low Countries. Cathedral churches 
occupied the most advantageous position in this, all the more because 
the organization of campaigns was a diocesan affair. Moreover, for 
instance, in the diocese of Utrecht the pastors themselves were also 
permitted to proclaim certain indulgences, with the requirement that 
the revenues be delivered for use on the fabric of the cathedral 
church in a timely fashion.'® With regard to this diocese it has been 
shown that about half the costs for the construction of the new cathe- 
dral, which began in 1288 and lasted until the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century (but which was never entirely completed), were 
covered by receipts from the indulgence campaigns.'’ In addition 
there were also revenues from pilgrimage to the cathedral, includ- 
ing the indulgences that were earned for cash donations at the dis- 
play of relics held every seven years. The cathedrals in Liège, 
Cambrai and Tournai also enjoyed considerable incomes from pil- 
grimages and the indulgences granted to pilgrims. Pilgrimage to the 
cathedral of Our Lady in Cambrai probably brought in compara- 
tively more indulgence income than that to the cathedral of St. 
Martin in Utrecht, because in the former diocese as early as the 
thirteenth century all parishioners were called upon to undertake an 
annual pilgrimage to their “mother church.”*! 

Furthermore, places having a church which had the right to hold 
a prestigious display of relics once every so many years in combi- 
nation with what was termed a Heiligtumsfahrt were in a favourable 
position to offer indulgences, and thus also to enrich the church fab- 


'8 Joosting and Muller, Provinciale en synodale statuten, pp. 137-38 (c. 1355). 

9 Vroom, De financiering van de kathedraalbouw in de Middeleeuwen, pp. 300-17; Rijcklof 
Hofman, “Gerardi Magni Contra Turrim Traiectensem,” in Gerardi Magni Opera 
omnia, pars 1, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis 192 (Turnhout, 2003), 
pp. 754-56; Rijcklof Hofman, “Geert Grote’s Treatise Contra Turrim Traiectensem and 
His Conversion to a Spiritually Oriented Life,” in Spirituality Renewed. Studies on 
Significant Representatives of the Modern Devotion, ed. Hein Blommestijn, Charles Caspers 
and Rycklof Hofman (Louvain, 2003), pp. 41-56. 

2? Frans Rikhof, “Utrecht,” in Bedevaartplaatsen in Nederland, vol. 1, Noord- en Midden- 
Nederland, ed. Peter Jan Margry and Charles Caspers (Amsterdam and Hilversum, 
1997), pp. 737-47. 

2! See pp. 93-95. 
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ric. In the Low Countries these were—in addition to Liège and 
Utrecht—primarily locations in the region that today forms Belgian 
and Dutch Limburg: Aldeneik (Belgium), Hasselt (Belgium), Maastricht 
(both the churches of St. Servatius and Our Lady; Netherlands), 
Susteren (Netherlands) and Tongeren (Belgium). 

In addition, for cities or ecclesiastical institutions there was always 
the possibility of acquiring a privilege that gave them the right to 
dispense a prestigious papal indulgence. Particularly in periods which 
followed jubilee years, when innumerable pilgrims set out for the 
Eternal City, there was a true fixation on indulgences.” 

A chronicler in Liège reports that in 1391 the pope in Rome, 
Boniface IX, informed the bishop of Liège by means of a bull that 
all who had planned to go to Rome the previous year because of 
the indulgence to be earned there, but had been prevented from 
doing so by warfare, illness or other valid hindrance, could obtain 
this indulgence in Liége. The condition was that the would-be pilgrim 
confess with sincere contrition, visit four churches in the city, and 
send to the pope the money that would otherwise have been spent 
on the journey to Rome. Numerous men and women, primarily from 
Flanders and Brabant, set out for Liège. Among them there were 
even monks, nuns and hermits. In the Holy Cross church a number 
of French- and Dutch-speaking priests heard confession, and twice 
daily the bishop gave a full remission of all punishment for sin for 
those who were present in the church. This could involve five to six 
thousand people a day, particularly in the period immediately before 
Christmas, when the indulgence was due to end. The bishop asked 
them to pray for peace and the unity of the Church. The chroni- 
cler reports that the populace and clergy of Liége itself did not get 
worked up about it. They even laughed about the many pilgrims. 
In the best case, they feigned sincerity because they did not wish to 


» See P. C. Boeren, Heiligdomsvaart Maastricht. Schets van de geschiedenis der heiligdomsvaarten 
en andere jubelvaarten (Maastricht, 1962), pp. 116-59; A. M. Koldeweij, “Relickentoningen, 
heiligdomsvaarten, relickenprocessies en ommegangen,” in Schatkamers uit het Kuiden, 
ed. A. M. Koldeweij and P. M. L. van Vlijmen (Utrecht, 1985), pp. 57-71. For 
places in Dutch Limburg, see Margry and Caspers, Bedevaartplaatsen in Nederland, 3. 
Cf. Hartmut Kühne, Ostensio Reliquarium. Untersuchungen über Entstehung, Ausbreitung, 
Gestalt und Funktion der Heiltumsweisungen im romisch-deutschen Regnum (Berlin, 2000). 

° On papal and jubilee indulgences, see esp. Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum 
Neerlandicarum. The medieval jubilee years were 1300, 1350, 1390, 1400, 1425, 1450, 
1475, 1500, 1525, 1550. 
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disturb the devotion of others.** Several years later, after successful 
lobbying by the count of Holland, Albrecht of Bavaria, Pope Boniface 
IX granted Haarlem’s St. Bavo church the right to dispense the so- 
called Portiuncula indulgence. The revenues were in part intended 
for the church fabric.” 

To their great joy, in the years after 1435 the canons regular of 
the monastery of Groenendaal in the Zoniénwoud (near Brussels) 
discovered that a papal indulgence was more profitable than a normal 
episcopal indulgence. Their monastery burned down in that year, 
after which Eugenius IV gave his assent to the proclamation of a 
papal indulgence, the revenues from which could be used to rebuild 
the monastery. Already in the first year after obtaining papal permis- 
sion Bernardus van Loen, a curate in Bois-le-Duc, collected a consider- 
able amount of money with his sermons in Brussels, Malines, Antwerp 
and other places, so great was the desire for pardon among the peo- 
ple. In a short time 5576 believers acquired this indulgence, for 
which each had paid out at least eighteen stuivers (36 shillings). 

In 1450, with the co-operation of Duke Philip the Good and others, 
the inhabitants of Malines were able to attain the favour that the 
great jubilee indulgence could be earned not only in Rome, but also 
in their own city. From April to November 1451, many thousands 
set out for Malines with this goal; after all, a jubilee indulgence— 
also called a full or great indulgence—meant remission of all pun- 
ishment for sins. The pilgrims came from all over the Low Countries, 
but also from France and other lands. In the years which followed 
Malines could also grant this indulgence for a period of about forty 
days annually. Half of the revenue was intended for the restoration 
or enlargement of the churches in Malines. It was due to this that 
the construction of the colossal tower on the St. Rombout church 
in the city was possible.” 


** Eugène Bacha, La chronique liégeoise de 1402 (Brussels, 1900), pp. 419-20; Fredericq, 
Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 23-24 (no. 29); Remy, Les grandes indulgences 
pontificales aux Pays-Bas, pp. 36-37. 

van Herwaarden, Between Saint James and Erasmus, p. 110. 

 Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 31—32 (no. 41); Remy, Les grandes 
indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, p. 169; Fan van Ruusbroec, 1295-1581 (Brussels, 1981), 
pp. 453-54 (no. 229). 

27 P, Fredericq, Rekeningen en andere stukken van den pauselijken aflaathandel te Mechelen 
in °t midden der 15" eeuw (1443-1472) (Brussels, 1909); Remy, Les grandes indulgences 
pontificales aux Pays-Bas, pp. 43-56; E. van Autenboer, Volksfeesten en rederijkers te Mechelen 
(1400-1600) (Ghent, 1962); Raymond van Uytven, ed., De geschiedenis van Mechelen. 
Van Heerlykheid tot Stadsgewest (Tielt, 1991), p. 76. 
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The success of Malines was regarded with envy in the other cities 
of Brabant, Flanders and Holland. Thanks to Cardinal-legate Nicholas 
of Cusa, who toured the Northern Netherlands in 1451-52 at the 
request of the pope to preach the jubilee indulgence there and reform 
monastic life, Utrecht and a number of cities in Gelderland, Overijssel 
and Holland succeeded in obtaining permission to grant this indul- 
gence in their churches. Believers who wished to participate in this 
jubilee pardon had to fulfil the following conditions: a contrite con- 
fession, prayer, fasting, and an offering of one-fourth of the amount 
that a pilgrimage to Rome would have cost. However, the cities in 
Holland came nowhere near to matching the success of Malines; 
moreover, in most cities the net revenue from the indulgence was 
ultimately divided between the pope and the ruler, Philip the Good.” 

Ecclesiastical institutions that could not boast a campaign, Heilig- 
tumsfahrt or special papal privilege were still able to deal with indul- 
gences in a lucrative manner: where a church building was being 
constructed, one could buy remission from punishment for sins. A 
total survey of such activities is not possible, even by approximation, 
in part because the numerous sources, such as letters of indulgence 
and church accounts, are inadequately catalogued or unpublished.” 
An incomplete impression of the significance of indulgences for church 
construction can be obtained from the recently-published dictionary 
of “Places of Pilgrimage in The Netherlands.’ It can be assumed 
that in the case of “ordinary” collegiate or parish churches, indul- 
gence money contributed considerably less to the total construction 
costs than was the case for cathedrals or St. Rombout’s church in 


* A, G. Jongkees, “De jubileum-aflaat van het jaar 1450 in Holland,” Nederlandsch 
archief voor kerkgeschiedenis 34 (1944—45), 73-105. On Nicholas of Cusa, see also Jan 
Carel Pool, Frederik van Heilo en zin schrifien (Amsterdam, 1866), pp. 133-62; K. O. 
Meinsma, “De aflaten van de Sint Walburgskerk te Zutphen, I. Nicolaus van Cusa,” 
Archief voor de geschiedenis van het aartsbisdom Utrecht 31 (1906), 68-146; Remy, Les grandes 
indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, pp. 67-90. Cf. G. A. Meijer, De aflaten. Eene geschied- 
kundig-dogmatische studie (Roermond, 1922), p. 25 (on Augsburg). 

°° For an overview of the parish churches in The Netherlands, see the Geschiedkundige 
atlas van Nederland, many vols., esp. De kerkelyke indeeling omstreeks 1550, tevens kloost- 
erkaart. Vol. 1: S. Muller, Het bisdom Utrecht (The Hague, 1921); Vol. 2: J. G. C. 
Joosting, De bisdommen Munster en Osnabrück (in Groningen en Friesland) (The Hague, 
1921); Vol. 3: J. S. van Veen and A. A. Beekman, De bisdommen Munster, Keulen en 
Luik; het bisdom Doornik en de kloosters van Windesheim en de huizen van de Broeders en 
Kusters des Gemeenen Levens (The Hague, 1923). 

3% Peter Jan Margry and Charles Caspers, Bedevaartplaatsen in Nederland, 4 vols. 
(Amsterdam and Hilversum, 1997—2004). 
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Malines. According to W. Vroom, in his study of the financing of 
Our Lady’s church in Antwerp, there indulgences were no more 
than an extra stimulus for generosity. That this showpiece of Brabantine 
Gothic could ever be completed was much more due to interest, rents, 
gifts and legacies, and to the fact that from about 1450 to about 
1550 Antwerp was the wealthiest and fastest-growing city in the Low 
Countries.*! 


A pena et culpa: the Jubilee Pilgrimage to Rome* 


In 1300 Gilles de Warnave, a monk (later abbot) at the abbey of 
St. Maarten at Tournai, made a pilgrimage to the tombs of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in Rome, together with two other brothers from the 
monastery, in order to obtain the great indulgence.*? The communis 
opinio among the pilgrims from Tournai, both laity and clergy, was 
that the indulgence provided remission for punishment and guilt— 
a poena et a culpa—but according to many mendicants this was not 
the case. This caused several of the pilgrims to doubt, which led the 
future abbot to discuss the matter with his confessor in Rome, a 
bishop and doctor of theology. The confessor replied that his col- 
leagues (poenitentiaru) who represented the various linguistic regions 
had already asked the Pope, Boniface VIII, to speak out about the 
doubts of the pilgrims. He had told them that these doubts were 
being spread around by the mendicants, who were in the habit of 
stirring up feeling against him and the Church in Rome. Then the 
Pope had assured the confessor that, in so far as he was permitted 
to do so by the power of the keys, the pope could authorize indul- 
gences and could grant a full remissio (remission of punishment) to 
all who confessed and did penance sincerely. According to Boniface, 
this was all consonant with his bull of 22 February 1300, Antiquorum 
habet fida relatio. This is what the bishop told the abbot.** 


`L W. H. Vroom, De Onze-Lieve- Vrouwekerk te Antwerpen. De financiering van de bouw 
tot de Beeldenstorm (Antwerp and Amsterdam, 1983). 

3 See also P. Albers, “Het Jubilé in de Middeleeuwen, bijzonder met betrekking 
tot de Nederlanden,” Studiën 54 (1899), 1—64. 

°° On Gilles de Warnave and his companion Gilles li Muisis, see Ursmer Berliére, 
Monasticon Belge, vol. 1: Provinces de Namur et Hainaut (Maredsous, 1890), pp. 271-93, 
esp. 282-84. 

** Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 2-3 (Aegidius Li Musis), 1 
(Antiquorum habet fida relatio). For the interpretation of remissio, see Paulus, Geschichte, 
1:120-31; Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, p. 6. On the jubilee 
indulgence of 1300, see Paulus, Geschichte, 2:103-14. 
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It is notable that in his answer the Pope only partially responded 
to the doubts of the pilgrims. According to contemporary theology 
and canon law, indulgences only related to the remission of punish- 
ment (pena); the remission of guilt (culpa) was derived exclusively from 
confession and absolution. It is true that Boniface accused the men- 
dicants of rabble-rousing, but by saying that the indulgence was only 
available to those who sincerely did penance, he implicitly acknowledged 
they were right. The vagueness of the answer that Pope Boniface 
gave to the confessors is somewhat explained by the fact that thousands 
of pilgrims came to Rome every jubilee year, most of them in the 
conviction that they could earn a full indulgence a pena et culpa.” 

That many pilgrims continued to harbour doubts, or that their 
doubts even increased after their return from Rome, can be gath- 
ered from the Spiegel Historiael by the Brabant chronicler Lodewijk 
van Velthem (d. after 1326). Van Velthem grimly remarks that many 
who engaged in the jubilee pilgrimage of 1300 died en route due to 
bad food, and that those who had been in Rome had little good to 
say about this pilgrimage.” This collective disappointment continued 
to have its effects for several decades, and apparently contributed to 
a certain mistrust of the clerical estate among the laity. In his Jans 
Teestye, written about 1330, the Antwerper Jan van Boendale sneers 
that priests praise indulgences to the people, but they themselves see 
no reason to purchase such pardons.*’ 

Whatever the case, in 1350 there was again sufficient enthusiasm 
in the Low Countries for undertaking the jubilee pilgrimage to Rome 
and there gaining a full indulgence. According to the chronicler Jan 
van Diksmuide, this once again involved an indulgence a pena et culpa, 
for which there was an enormous desire at the time. He reports that 


3 Cf. Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 62-74 (no. 68); Paulus, 
Geschichte, 2:137—48, 3:330-51; Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, 
pp. 8-10; J. van Herwaarden, “Geloof en geloofsuitingen in de late middeleeuwen 
in de Nederlanden. Jerusalembedevaarten, lijdensdevotie en kruisverering,” Bydragen 
en mededelingen betreffende de geschiedens der Nederlanden 98 (1983), 400-29, esp. 417-21; 
van Herwaarden, Between Saint James and Erasmus, pp. 36-85, esp. 63-67. 

3 Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, p. 3 (no. 4). 

37 Ibid., p. 4 (no. 7): 

Die papen oec, dat verstaet, 

prisen den volke dat aflaet; 

maer men sietse selden lopen, 
yegherinc om aflaet te copen, 
ghelijc dat die leke liede 

dat aflaet halen ende gheven miede. 
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“the whole world went to Rome,” because very large numbers had 
been excommunicated by the pope due to their involvement in wars 
and their discussions with “Lollaerts” and “Kruisbroeders.”** In addi- 
tion to the concept of an indulgence a pena et culpa, there was still 
something more that made “Rome” attractive to pilgrims, namely 
the idea that only the pope had the power to lift excommunication 
from sinners. The jubilee indulgence was thus part of a larger “pack- 
age” for which many Christians felt a great need, in order to have 
a chance of gaining eternal salvation. Going by the words of the 
learned Dominican and chaplain of the court of Holland, Dirc van 
Delf, in his monumental work Tafel van den Kersten Ghelove (written 
about 1400), this “package” further implied that the pope could 
exempt one from any oath that one had ever sworn, and from all 
punishments which had ever been imposed by human judges.” 


Modern Devotion 


In the final decades of the fourteenth century, initially in the IJssel 
region and later throughout the Low Countries, a new spiritual cli- 
mate grew among “reflective” laity and religious that did not value 
jubilee pilgrimages and the commerce in indulgences. No less a figure 
than the spiritual father of the Modern Devotion, Geert Grote (d. 
1384), revealed himself as a fierce opponent of the construction of 
the cathedral tower in Utrecht, which was swallowing up so much 
money. His aversion was chiefly generated by the system of indul- 
gence campaigns which worked so successfully in the diocese of 
Utrecht. In his tract Contra Turrim Traiectensem, based on authorities 
such as St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Bernard, and on canon 
law, Grote argued that the diocesan authorities had illegally siphoned 
off the indulgence revenues that were earmarked for the poor.” 


8 Ibid., pp. 16-17 (no. 20): “Anno Domini XIII‘ ende L, doe wast groete aflaet 
te Rome a pena et culpa. Al de weerelt ghinc te Rome, want menich mensche was 
doe verwaten ende in den ban van den paus om de orloghen, om de Lollaerts ende 
Cruusbroeders, die doe verwaten waren, die ze voedden oft met hemlieden con- 
verseerden.” 

° Meester Dirc van Delf, O.P. Tafel van den Kersten Ghelove, ed. L. M. Fr. Daniëls, 3 
vols. in 4 (Antwerp, Nijmegen and Utrecht, 1937-39), 3A:321—23. See also 1:40—41 
(ref. to the Margarita decreti). Cf. Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 
401-3 (no. 266), c. 1500. 

1 Hofman, “Gerardi Magni Contra Turrim Traiectensem,” pp. 757-58, 780-81, 
784-85, 792-98. 
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A chapter from the “sister book” of Diepenveen on Salome Sticken 
(d. 1449), one of the most outstanding of the female representatives 
of the Modern Devotion, is also characteristic of this new mentality. 
In 1390, at about the age of twenty, Salome wanted to make a pil- 
grimage to Rome in order to get “aflaet van pynen ende van schult’? (an 
indulgence from punishment and guilt—a pena et a culpa). However, 
she had scruples about the trip, and went for advice to the prior of 
a monastery in Zwolle. After she had told him of her desire for an 
indulgence, he answered, “Follow me, and you will make a pilgrimage 
to Rome.” He brought her, however, directly to the “Master Geert’s 
House” in Deventer, the home of the Sisters of the Common Life 
that had been founded by Geert Grote himself. Salome became a 
member of this cloistered community, and later its mistress. In 1409 
she moved to the cloister in Diepenveen, the first women’s cloister 
of the Chapter of Windesheim. After several years in Diepenveen 
she was chosen prioress, an office she would fill for thirty-five years. 
From the way in which all this is told in the “sister book” the atten- 
tive reader can gather that the prior of Zwolle protected Salome 
from a worse fate and guided her towards the best destination."! 

The most important author of the Modern Devotion, ‘Thomas a 
Kempis (d. 1471), the compiler of the Jmitatio Christi, also did not 
think much of indulgences and jubilee pilgrimages. In the chronicle 
of his monastery, Sint-Agnietenberg, near Zwolle, he devoted few 
words to the matter, boldly reporting that many Christian believers 
had travelled to Rome in 1450 for the indulgence that Pope Nicholas 
V (1447-55) had announced in the previous year. Many of them 
returned in good health, but more than their number had died on 
the journey or in Rome.” 

The priest Frederik van Heilo (d. 1455), a “donat” in the monastery 
of the Visitation of Our Lady near Haarlem—which like Diepenveen 
and Agnietenberg belonged to the Chapter of Windesheim—wrote 
in the chronicles of his monastery that in 1450 both clergy and laity 
had travelled enthusiastically to Rome because of the “countless indul- 
gences” that were to be had there, according to a bull falsely attributed 


" D, A. Brinckerinck, Van den doechden der vuriger ende stichtiger susteren van Diepen Veen 
(Leiden, 1905), pp. 3-36; van Herwaarden, Between Saint James and Erasmus, p. 119. 

2 Thomae Hemerken a Kempis, Opera omnia, ed. M. J. Pohl, vol. 7 (Freiburg, 1922), 
pp. 425-26 (Chronica Montis S. Agnetis); Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, 
p. 86 (no. 84). 
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to Pope Clement VI. Already in 1350 this bull had misled many 
Christians, but was rather quickly refuted. However, it continued to 
lurk in the background, until in 1450 it became entirely timely again. 
The pilgrims were not only deceived by the contents of this false 
bull—according to Frederik van Heilo—but also by other foolish 
reports, for instance that during the jubilee year several golden doors 
in St. Peter’s would be opened by angels, and that everyone who 
then walked through these doors would be saved from all their sins.“ 
Frederik van Heilo heard so many alarming reports about the dis- 
graceful events that accompanied the Roman jubilee pilgrimage and 
indulgences that he ultimately produced a document in which he 
rejected the pilgrimage as such (Tractatus de peregrantibus swe contra 
peregrinantes).*° 

This critical attitude toward indulgences on the part of Modern 
Devotion needs to be somewhat nuanced, however. Their criticism 
always concerned practice, particularly if it involved money. However, 
they could fully endorse the concept of indulgences as such, as some- 
thing which properly accompanied confession.*° In their milieu reli- 
gious exercises, such as the repetition of certain prayers, possibly in 
the presence of devotional images, were rewarded with an indul- 
gence. For example, ‘Thomas a Kempis reports in his chronicle that 
in 1442 the suffragan bishop of Utrecht, after the consecration of a 
new statue of Mary with the Christ Child in the minster of Sint- 
Agnietenberg, granted an indulgence of forty days to anyone who 
recited five Hail Marys while kneeling before this image. For any- 
one who said three Hail Marys while kneeling before the Marian 
image which was set up outside, in front of the monastery gate, he 
likewise granted forty days of indulgence.” 


43 On the bull Cum natura humana, see Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, 
pp. 8-10 (no. 10); Paulus, Geschichte, 2:300—5. On the status of the donati (not to be 
confused with conversi) see Charles de Miramon, Les “donnés” au Moyen Age. Une forme 
de vie religieuse laïque v. 1180-v. 1500 (Paris, 1999). 

* Pool, Frederik van Heilo, pp. 133-36; Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, 
pp. 183-84 (nos. 117-18); Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, pp. 
32-33, 41-42. 

3 Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 184-88 (no. 119), Tractatus de 
peregrinantibus sive contra peregrinantes. On Frederik van Heilo, see also ibid., pp. 188-93 
(nos. 120-21); Peter J. A. Nissen, “Bedevaart is lekenzaak. Frederik van Heilo en de 
jubileumbedevaart van 1450,” in Christelijke bedevaarten. Op weg naar heil en heling, ed. 
M. van Uden and P. Post (Nijmegen, 1988), pp. 39—60. 

© Cf. p. 86. 

* Pohl, Thomae Hemerken a Kempis, Opera omnia, 7:413, 518-25; Rudolf Th. M. 
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The only adherent of the Modern Devotion who clearly spoke out 
against the very existence of indulgences was the learned layman 
Wessel Gansfort (d. 1489), who partly for this reason has often been 
(and is) considered by later authors as one of the precursors of the 
Reformation. However, Gansfort’s ire was quickened primarily by 
the false bull of Clement VI, the content of which was used to pro- 
mote an indulgence issued in 1476 which was intended for the recon- 
struction of the cathedral of Saintes and for the struggle against the 
Turks. Just as John Wyclif had done before him, Gansfort thus deliv- 
ered a fundamental critique of the indulgence system, but on the 
basis of a false indulgence.“ 


The Turks 


After the fall of Constantinople in 1453 successive popes, beginning 
with Nicholas V and in particular his successor Calixtus III (1455-58), 
made it their top priority to lead Christendom in a defensive struggle 
against the Turks. In order to boost morale, Calixtus emphasized 
the victory that the Christian armies had won against the advancing 
Turks in July 1456, near Belgrade. As a lasting marker for this mem- 
orable event, the existing feast of the Transfiguration (August 6) was 
appointed as a day of commemoration. Furthermore, henceforth 


believers who celebrated this feast could gain the same indulgence 
as they could for celebrating Corpus Christi.’ 

To provide greater stimulus to mobilize Christians, Pope Calixtus 
at the same time introduced a full indulgence for those who assisted 


in the struggle against the Turks, comparable with the full indul- 


van Dijk, “Toward Imageless Contemplation. Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen as Guide 
for Lectio Divina,” in Blommestijn, Caspers and Hofman, Spirituality Renewed, pp. 3-28, 
esp. 6 (n. 14). 

Ma ` van Rhijn, Wessel Gansfort (The Hague, 1917), pp. 222-28; Fredericq, Codex 
indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 30, 350-86, 605-6 (nos. 40, 250-53, 404); van 
Herwaarden, Between Saint James and Erasmus, pp. 57-59; C. M. A. Caspers, “Magister 
consensus. Wessel Gansfort (1419—1489) und die geistliche Kommunion,” in Northern 
Humanism in European Context, 1469—1625, ed. F. Akkerman, A. J. Vanderjagt and 
A. H. van der Laan (Leiden etc., 1999), pp. 82-98. For the Saintes indulgence see 
Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, pp. 131-49. On Wyclif, see also 
the contribution of A. Hudson to this volume. 

9 Cf. Charles Caspers, “Wandering between Transubstantiation and Transfiguration. 
Imaginations of the Prophet Elijah in Western Christianity, c. 1200-c. 1500,” in 
Saints and Role Models in Judaism and Christianity, ed. Marcel Poorthuis and Joshua 
Schwartz (Leiden and Boston, 2004), pp. 335-54, esp. 346. 
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gence that the crusaders in the eleventh and twelfth centuries gained 
for fighting in the Holy Land. In a bull, promulgated on 21 August 
1455, Calixtus prescribed that two-thirds of the gifts of those who 
visited the churches of Malines to gain the great indulgence there 
must be set apart for the crusade against the Turks. In fact this 
involved an extension of the jubilee indulgence of 1450 (1451), but 
now gave it another purpose. This Turkish indulgence would be 
repeated in Malines through to 1465, each time for a period of forty 
days beginning on Good Friday. In 1467—68 this indulgence was 
also available in Ghent. In two bulls, both dated 30 December 1455, 
Pope Calixtus also granted a full indulgence to those who participated 
in the crusade against the Turks being planned by Duke Philip the 
Good. Those who did not go on Crusade could support this effort 
by giving one hundredth of their income or possessions. The Pope 
and his successors, and the Duke and his successors, clearly saw the 
advantage of undertaking this venture in close harmony, especially 
when it is recalled that the main chivalric order of Valois Burgundy, 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, had been founded in 1430 by Philip 
with the goal of undertaking a crusade against the Turks.” 
However, many laymen, particularly the leading citizens in the 
various city governments in the Southern Netherlands, were on the 
whole unhappy about the Turkish indulgence. In the sources con- 
cerning this indulgence published by Paul Fredericq, the name of 
the Pensionary of the city of Malines, Jan de Leeuw, is repeatedly 
encountered. He had also played a key role in arranging the jubilee 
indulgence in 1451, which had proved so lucrative for his city.°' To 
get this indulgence extended after 1455, however, both he and the 
city had to make a considerable investment, which would not be 
repaid, and which in turn led to great mistrust between the city of 
Malines on the one side and the pope and diocese of Cambrai on 


5 Fredericq, Rekeningen en andere stukken; Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, 


pp. 206-34, 236-53 (nos. 133-48, 151-82); Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales 
aux Pays-Bas, pp. 56-66, 91-97, 194—204; van Herwaarden, Between Saint James and 
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of the Middle Ages. A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought, and Art in France and the Netherlands 
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la Toison POr de Philippe le Bon à Philippe le Beau (1430-1505). Idéal ou reflet une 
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`l Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, p. 178 (no. 112). Cf. van Herwaarden, 
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the other. A drawn-out conflict developed, one consequence of which 
was that an interdict was placed on the city itself. In 1472 Jan de 
Leeuw filed an appeal against this interdict on behalf of the city and 
citizens of Malines. He argued furiously that the clergy were out to 
oppress the poor folk, and that those who had the courage to call 
these clergy to account were as brave as those who had gone off to 
fight the Turks.’ With regard to the indulgence that was given in 
Ghent, one Adriaan de But noted that the papal commissioner had 
extorted more money from the people than the ruler, Charles the 
Bold, did with his unbearable and repeated taxes.” 

Whatever the case, from the second half of the fifteenth century 
the expression pro tuicione orthodoxe fidei contra Thurcos increasingly became 
a standard formula in the indulgence letters that believers received. 
In 1502, for instance, for their contribution to the struggle against 
the ‘Turks the whole community of the women’s cloister of Bethlehem, 
at Nijmegen, received a full indulgence offering absolution from 
anathema—should they have incurred it—and from all sins committed 
to date which they sincerely confessed, and in consequence a full 
remission of punishment for sins and punishment in purgatory.” 


The Dike Indulgence 


In 1500 numerous pilgrims again travelled to Rome for the great 
indulgence.” From the beginning of 1501 this indulgence could also 
be gained in many cities in the Northern and Southern Netherlands. 
One-third of the monetary offerings that believers gave for the indul- 
gence and the money that they laid out for letters of indulgence was 
intended for the pope, and two-thirds for the struggle against the 
Turks. This latter element was administered by the ruler, Philip the 
Fair (d. 1506), or in some cases by his father, Emperor Maximilian 
I of Austria (d. 1519). The revenues must have been considerable, 
as the monk Cornelius Aurelius van Lopsen tells in his Cronycke van 


5 Paul Fredericq, Corpus documentorum inquisitionis haereticae pravitatis Neerlandicae. 
Verzameling van stukken betreffende de pauselijke en bisschoppelijke inquisitie in de Nederlanden, 
5 vols. (Ghent and The Hague, 1889—1906), 1:425-27, no. 349. 

5 Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, p. 253 (no. 182). 

5 Ibid., pp. 421-23 (no. 291). Cf. ibid., pp. 528, 552-54 (nos. 359, 377). 

5 Ibid., p. 401 (no. 265); Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, pp. 
104-16. On sixteenth-century Dutch indulgences, see also R. R. Post, Kerkelijke ver- 
houdingen in Nederland vóór de Reformatie, van + 1500 tot + 1580 (Utrecht and Antwerp, 
1954), pp. 473-84. 
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Holland, written in 1517, that so much money, gold and silver was 
carted out of the country that no pen could describe it.*° One prob- 
lem, however, was that in some provinces—Utrecht, Gelderland and 
Groningen—the Emperor was considered as an enemy. The cities 
of those provinces had no objection to the fraction of the proceed- 
ings intended for the pope, but the destination of the other, double, 
part gave them greater difficulty. After all, this money could easily 
be used in conflicts with enemies other than the Turks. In December 
1502 the papal commissioner for indulgences, Raymond Peraud, 
found himself impelled to write letters to both the burgomaster and 
sheriffs of Utrecht and to the cathedral chapter there, in which he 
warned about false rumours that the organizers of the jubilee indul- 
gence were going to divide up the revenues among themselves. He 
stressed that the money was indeed intended for organizing a cru- 
sade against the Turks. He pointed out that a third of the revenues 
(in fact the papal share) was necessary to defray the many expenses 
incurred in the organization and administration of the indulgence. 
Peraud did not succeed in his objective, however. More than once 
he requested from the cathedral chapter the payment of his own 
third part, which amounted to several hundred guilders.” The other 
two-thirds were often used for very different purposes than had been 
originally intended. For instance, Charles of Egmond, Duke of 
Gelderland and an enemy of the Hapsburgs, emptied the indulgence 
coffers of Zutphen, Elburg and other cities, with the promise that 
he would repay the money in his own time.” 

In December 1514, Pope Leo X announced, by means of a bull, 
his famous indulgence for the construction of St. Peter’s in Rome.” 
In 1515, however, Charles V got the Pope to agree that in his ter- 
ritories two-thirds of the revenues from the St. Peter’s indulgence 
would be used for the construction or repair of dikes in the coastal 
areas of the Low Countries that were affected by flooding (Brabant, 


5 Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, p. 411 (no. 283): “Ende werden mits 
desen also grote zomme van penningen, gout ende silver, uuten landen gedragen 
ende gesleept, dattet te seggen noch te scriven en is.” 

` Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 425-26, 430-32 (nos. 293-94, 
302-4); Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, pp. 110-15. 
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Flanders, Holland and Zeeland). On 7 September 1515 all this was 
confirmed in a bull, with the statement that the dike indulgence 
would remain in force for three years and that in this period all 
other indulgences (including the St. Peter’s indulgence) were sus- 
pended. A final provision indicates that the pope was not only con- 
cerned with the financing of his church, but also with the salvation 
of the souls of the faithful: “The needy, who are so poor that they 
cannot make an adequate contribution, will be wholly or partially 
exempted by the commissioner and his aides.”® In the same month 
Leo X determined that, if the indulgence raised insufficient revenues 
for the restoration of the dikes, he would allow the ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions in this region to be assessed for ten per cent of their incomes.°! 
The Utrecht priest Adriaan Floriszoon Boeyens—who later, in 1522, 
was the first and only Netherlander to be elected pope as Hadrian 
VI—was appointed as the commissioner and collector of this “dike 
indulgence.” According to the chronicler Cornelius Aurelius, men- 
tioned above, ordinary laymen were unhappy about this trade in 
indulgences. Annually, in fact for 200 years, through the agency of 
the clergy such huge sums of money had gone from the Germanic 
lands to Rome that it should be counted a miracle that there was 
still any money left. Cornelius Aurelius understood the art of exag- 
geration. According to a calculation made by G. Brom, over a period 
of three years the joint action of pope and ruler—that is, a combi- 
nation of the dike indulgence and the extra ecclesiastical tenths— 
yielded 53,445 ducats for St. Peter’s and 75,000 for the dikes. These 
were huge sums at the time, but overall the portion for the pope 
amounted to only a fraction of the construction costs for St. Peter’s. 
Furthermore, the Low Countries were a wealthy region. For the rest, 
the portion that was intended for the dikes ended up in the poverty- 
stricken treasury of Charles V. In 1531 Erasmus of Rotterdam, in 


® Gisbert Brom, “De dijk-aflaat voor Karel V in 1515-1518,” Bijdragen en me- 
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his Consultatio de bello Turcis inferendo, would sneer that the money col- 
lected from the dike indulgence had remained stuck to the fingers 
of popes, cardinals, monks, dukes and monarchs." 


The Coming of the Reformation 


In the late Middle Ages it was widely accepted that sinners needed 
to expiate their greater and smaller sins. Believers at the time were 
familiar with punishments and penances expressed in days, weeks or 
years. In most cases people considered an indulgence as a form of 
charitable alms that somewhat reduced the punishment for sins that 
would have to be endured here on earth or later in purgatory. This 
conception fits perfectly with the late medieval image of the mili- 
tant, suffering and triumphant church.” 

The harmony with which the indulgence system fitted into the matrix 
of religious life perhaps explains why in the centuries before the 
Reformation there was indeed criticism of the practices surrounding 
indulgences—for instance, of the pursuit of lucre among ecclesiasti- 
cal functionaries, and the incorrect view that indulgences provided 
forgiveness for sins—but hardly any criticism of the indulgence system 
as such. Already in the first decades of the sixteenth century, however, 
among groups which set the trends in spiritual and cultural life rum- 
blings were heard against the very existence of indulgences. These 
elites, whether connected with one another or not, created the seedbed 
in which the Reformation would thrive a short time later. Here we 
can think, among others, of the Biblical humanists, the ramified net- 
work of visual artists, and the theatre companies of the so-called 
rhetoricians. 

In his Praise of Folly (Laus Stultitiae), first published in 1510, Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, a scion of the Modern Devotion, devoted only a few 
words to indulgences; but they were words impossible to misconstrue. 
According to the great humanist, one of the many follies in popu- 
lar belief was that of sinners “who think that they obtain forgiveness 
of sins by means of indulgences and who carefully calculate how 
many centuries, years, months, days and hours they will have to sit 


®t Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 540-41 (no. 369). Cf. ibid., 
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in purgatory, all this according to an infallible table and determined 
with mathematical certainty.” 

The famous Brabant painter from the pre-Reformation era, Hiero- 
nymus Bosch (d. 1516), who likewise was familiar with the ideals of 
Modern Devotion, depicted in one of his paintings, “The Death of 
the Miser” (National Gallery, Washington D.C.), how baleful indul- 
gences are. A man lies in bed; he has taken off his weaponry as a 
sign that he is going to depart from the church militant (the earthly 
life). At one and the same moment he sees death approaching him, 
an angel shows him that only the pure imitation of Christ leads to 
salvation, and a devil, holding up a large sack of money, seeks to 
persuade him to persist in the belief that salvation is for sale. Another 
devil despondently waves a letter of indulgence that the man apparently 
once bought.” 

In a play about the “the manifold delusions in the world,” pro- 
duced before 1539, two devils touch upon the subject of indulgences 
in a dialogue. The first devil, “Source of transgressions,” who is also 
an indulgence monger, says that his bulls (letters of indulgence) are 
still just as good as they ever were. However, his interlocutor, 
“Frequent deception,” sighs that these letters no longer make money 
nowadays, and that their power is melting away like snow before 
the sun. After the first quarter of the sixteenth century such mock- 
ery appeared more frequently, which should not be surprising if one 
remembers that already in 1520 a translation of Martin Luther’s 
Sermon vom Ablass und Gnade had been printed in Antwerp.” 

What is striking in the mentality of the urban and intellectual 
elites—already emerging in the fifteenth century and maturing fur- 
ther in the early decades of the sixteenth century—is that the cri- 
tique of indulgences is a consequence of the critique of the institutional 


® Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 464—66 (no. 326) part of ch. 40 
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church. After having been witness for generations to the pact between 
church and state, many people in the Low Countries no longer had 
confidence in the moral integrity of the clergy. In particular the let- 
ters of indulgence, also known as confessional letters, which from 
the second half of the fifteenth century had been sold much more 
than ever before, became the focus of criticism as documents which 
were of no value for the salvation of souls but served only to fatten 
the purses of the indulgence-mongers and those for whom they 
worked. In addition, however, it must be stressed that these letters, 
which were mentioned above when dealing with the ‘Turkish indul- 
gence, were of a very different nature from the letters (mendicatoria) 
which pardoners carried with them to guarantee their legitimacy. 
The faithful could buy a written or printed confessional letter from 
a papal commissioner and have their name entered on it. When the 
need arose, this form could be laid before their confessor, who was 
then authorized to give them absolution for serious (reserved) sins, 
and moreover grant a full indulgence.” A satire on “the golden 
crown of Mary” which was published in 1516, written by a monk 
from the monastery of Mariéngaarde in Friesland, offered a sharp 
parody of the letter of indulgence. The writer introduces a monk 
who after his death appeared to another monk to complain that, 
despite the letter of indulgence he had bought while alive, he was 
still damned for eternity. When asked whether there was something 
wrong with the letter of indulgence, the dead monk answered that 
there was only one thing lacking: Christ himself had not put his seal 
on it.” 

This challenge to reflection by the monk from Mariéngaarde brings 
us closer to the mentality of the Reformers. They did not approach 
their task with the aim of drawing attention to abuses which with 
some good will could be set right, but considered the Roman church 
a degenerate system which they rejected root and branch. Because 
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for them the Roman Catholic interpretation of justification, the papal 
Power of the Keys, purgatory and the sacrament of confession, lacked 
any foundation, so did indulgences. Der Leken Wechwyser, published 
by Ioannes Anastasius Veluanus in 1554, which can be said to exem- 
plify the spirit of the Reformation in the Low Countries, not only 
criticizes the arbitrariness of priests who either impose a penance on 
those who go to confession or grant them an indulgence, but also 
points toward the doctrines of sola scriptura and sola gratia: 


Christ has also commanded his apostles and all Christians humbly to 
pray “Our Father in heaven, forgive us our sins.” Here we are entirely 
and totally forbidden to entertain the idea that we can merit heaven. On 
the contrary, we are instructed to confess, “O Father, through my guilt 
I have deserved hell, grant me heaven by your grace, for Jesus’ sake.”” 


Although indulgences were unimportant in relation to the main 
agenda of the reformers, they were a rewarding subject for satire, 
polemics and demonstrating the correctness of one’s own position.” 
The same is also true, for that matter, for other “papist” practices 
such as amulets, Marian devotions and veneration of the Host.” In 
1829, in a review of the situation, N. C. Kist, professor at Leiden, 
wrote in summary, “The trade in indulgences was thus indeed not 
the cause, but rather the pretext for the reform of the Church.” 


Twentieth-Century Historiography 


It is striking that after the examination by Kist, only a few academic 
studies on indulgences in the Middle Ages appeared in the Dutch 
language and cultural region. So far, the main work on this subject 
remains that carried out by the Ghent professor Paul Fredericq 
(d. 1920). With the assistance of others he published sources on papal 


7 S. Cramer and F. Pijper, eds., Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, vol. 4, Leerstellige 
en stichtelyke geschriften van Ioann. Anastasius Veluanus e.a. (The Hague, 1906), pp. 81-376, 
esp. 182-83. 

i E. T. Kuiper and P. Leendertz, eds., Het Geuzenliedboek naar de oude drukken 
(Zutphen, 1924), nos. 2, 11, 16, 18, etc. 

™ Charles M. A. Caspers, “Tegen de pest en tegen de ketters. Amuletten en hun 
werking volgens de Brabantse norbertijn Augustinus Wichmans in zijn Apotheca spiri- 
tualium pharmacorum,” in Materieel christendom. Religie en materiële cultuur in West-Europa, 
ed. Arie L. Molendijk (Hilversum, 2003), pp. 249-72. 

3 N. C. Kist, “De pauselijke aflaathandel, ook in deszelfs invloed op de kerkher- 
vorming in Nederland,” Archief voor de kerkelyke geschiedems inzonderheid van Nederland 1 
(1829), 149. 
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indulgences with regard to the churches in Utrecht (1899), Liege 
(1903) and Malines (1909). This material, together with other papal 
items on the commerce in indulgences in the Low Countries between 
about 1300 and about 1600, was posthumously published in a hefty 
source book, the Codex documentorum sacratissimarum indulgentiarum 
Neerlandicarum. This has become the basis for all subsequent studies 
on this topic. It is worth noting here that Fredericq, who was a con- 
vert to Protestantism, worked in an almost uniformly Catholic coun- 
try. His greatest services for historiography were not only the editing 
of the indulgence codex, but also a multi-volume corpus of sources 
on the operations of the inquisition in the Low Countries.” Fredericq 
was, so to speak, a specialist in the history of matters that many of 
his own new fellow-believers had long since ceased to care about, 
and of which many Roman Catholics in his time preferred not to 
be reminded. In the foreword to his Codex he expresses the wish that 
in other countries the documents involving indulgences (and the 
inquisition) would be published as well: only then might we see the 
end of the polemics that “inescapably have been going on between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant writers for a long time now.”” As 
a result of all of this he was convinced that others also would real- 
ize that Protestantism was not only more reasonable and authentic 
than Roman Catholicism, but also that it could be considered the 
most important testator of liberalism.” The scenario, however, devel- 
oped in a different way than Fredericq would have wanted to see. 
In 1922-23 the German Catholic Nikolaus Paulus published his 
famous three-part monograph on the great contribution of the indul- 
gence system to medieval culture. This work has been considered 
by many as the last word on the subject.” Making use of Fredericq’s 
Codex, and inspired by the insights of Paulus, in 1928 F. Remy pro- 
duced a respectable but less ambitious dissertation on the financial 
importance of papal indulgences in the Low Countries. After that 
the flow of publications almost dried up, although for completeness 


” Fredericq, Corpus documentorum inquisitionis haereticae pravitatis Neerlandicae. 


” Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. x-xi. The author is referring 
not to polemics in The Netherlands or Belgium, but elsewhere. Among Catholics 
he names P. A. Maurel, V. Grone, N. Paulus, A. Schulte, A. Gottlob; among 
Protestants H. C. Lea, Th. Brieger, W. Kohler, F. Pijper. 

® For Paul Fredericq, see Biographie nationale, vol. 30 (Brussels, 1959), pp. 385-92; 
Nationaal biografisch woordenboek, vol. 6 (Brussels, 1974), pp. 296-305. 

” Cf. Dictionnaire de spiritualité, vol. 7/ii (Paris, 1971), p. 1720. 
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the solid studies by A. Jongkees (1945) and J. van Herwaarden (1987, 
2003) must also be mentioned.® 

Possibly the lapse in research is primarily to be associated with the 
fact that the “polemic between Roman Catholic and Protestant writ- 
ers” identified by Fredericq has died out in the Low Countries since 
the Second World War. The church historian who writes to justify 
the history of his own denomination has given place to the histo- 
rian of religion who is not dictated to by his denomination—if he 
has one. ‘Those who work with the history of religious life no longer 
consider the believers of the past only as passive “receivers” (of dog- 
mas, church ethics, catechesis and such), but also as actors who 
actively integrated the Christian faith into their lives.’ From this 
perspective, the question presents itself of the nature of the impact 
of indulgences on the most important social group to which by far 
and away most believers belonged, namely the parish. The publica- 
tions of Fredericq and Paulus, however useful they may be, here are 
an obstacle: Fredericq’s Codex because it is limited exclusively to papal 
indulgences, and Paulus’s Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter by its 
subordination of specific dynamics to the fuller survey of the medieval 
indulgence system. The following section offers some comment on 
the status of indulgences in the late medieval parish. 


2. INDULGENCES IN Dary LIFE 


In his study on “Medieval Indulgences and Devotional Life in the 
Netherlands”, van Herwaarden notes that it was primarily laymen 
who gained indulgences thanks to alms, pardoners and activities such 
as pilgrimages, while it was primarily religious and representatives of 
the Modern Devotion who—because in principle they had no prop- 
erty and were tied to a particular site—gained indulgences through 
performing prayer. According to van Herwaarden, this situation, 
which in fact only existed from about 1400 onward, also somewhat 
reflects the distinction between the vita activa and the vita contempla- 
twa. What were termed the prayer or indulgence confraternities would 


8 Remy, Les grandes indulgences pontificales aux Pays-Bas, Jongkees “De jubileum- 
aflaat van het jaar 1450 in Holland”; van Herwaarden, “Middeleeuwse aflaten” 
and Between Saint James and Erasmus. 

8! Cf. Willem Frijhoff, Embodied Belief: Ten Essays on Religious Culture in Dutch History 
(Hilversum, 2002), esp. pp. 275-89. 
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have offered the laity a middle way, as it were, between these two 
styles of life. Despite their diversity, these confraternities all shared 
the characteristic of maintaining a rather low threshold for aspirant 
members. For a small sum, and sometimes without any payment at 
all, one could sign up as a member with a pardoner or during a 
pilgrimage; there were also cases where a person became a member 
ipso facto when acquiring a letter of indulgence. Thanks to such 
confraternities laymen became familiar, with the religious experience 
in monastic circles, where prayerbooks were really full with reports 
of indulgences which could be earned for each prayer. Thus van 
Herwaarden arrives at the conclusion that many believers strove to 
develop their inner spiritual life when they could also thereby gain 
indulgences. 

Van Herwaarden’s picture of affairs is open to discussion. In the 
first place, one might wonder if people in religious communities 
indeed considered the reading of all sorts of prayers to Jesus, Mary 
and other saints as a genuine deepening of religious life at the level 
of oratio and contemplatio, or treated them rather as simple “exer- 
cises.”® Second, one can place question marks around a whole scheme 
in which indulgences are still primarily conceived as a symptom of 
a superficial experience of faith, and in which the manner of earn- 
ing indulgences is even viewed as illustrative of the difference in the 
lifestyles of the laity and religious. In what follows we will see that 
the parochial indulgences do not fit into this scheme, and even under- 
mune it. 


® Eekhof, De questierders van den aflaat, pp. 86-88; van Herwaarden, Between Saint 
James and Erasmus, pp. 110-18, esp. 117-18. Of the many tens of thousands of 
Middle Dutch religious manuscripts which were ever produced, an estimated 15,000 
examples have survived. For a repertorium of over 1350 of these manuscripts, 
namely those which come from monasteries and semi-religious communities in the 
Low Countries, see Karl Stooker and Theo Verbeij, Collecties op orde. Middelnederlandse 
handschrifien uit kloosters en semi-religieuze gemeenschappen in de Nederlanden, 2 vols. (Louvain, 
1997). On indulgences mentioned in prayerbooks, see for instance A. van de 
Wyngaert, “Een merkwaardige Nederlandsche kruiswegoefening uit de XVe eeuw,” 
Ons geestelyk erf 2 (1928), 10-41; Maria Meertens, De godsvrucht in de Nederlanden, vol. 
1 (Antwerp and Nijmegen, 1930), pp. 84-86. On confraternities, see also the con- 
tribution of G. Casagrande to this collection, and Philippe Desmette, Les brefs din- 
dulgences pour les confréries des dioceses de Cambrai et de Tournai aux XVII et XVIII siècles 
(A.S.V., Sec. Brev., Indulg. Perpetuae, 2-9) (Brussels and Rome, 2002). 

8 Cf. Kees Waaijman, Spirituality. Forms, Foundations, Methods (Louvain, 2002), pp. 
641-87. 
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Parochial Indulgences 


From the thirteenth-century synodical statutes of Cambrai, Tournai 
and Liège it appears that in this time indulgences were playing an 
increasingly important role in parish life. The parochial indulgence 
is to be distinguished from those which have been discussed previ- 
ously by having a certain “approachability.” It is remarkable that 
these indulgences, which the parish priests had to announce to their 
parishioners under instructions from the bishop, have received no 
attention as a separate group in studies in which this might have 
been expected. In the work by Paulus, for example, the parish indul- 
gence is practically buried away in a chapter on all sorts of “cul- 
tural indulgences.”** 

Below follows an account of the statutes regarding indulgences 
which the Bishop of Cambrai, Philip de Marigny, promulgated in 
1307, and which remained in force unchanged until the middle of 
the sixteenth century.” Three categories of indulgence are dealt with 
in these statutes: the indulgence which is connected with pilgrimage 
to the cathedral, the indulgence which benefactors to the poor could 
earn, and a series of indulgences that were to be earned by ordi- 
nary religious acts. 

With regard to pilgrimage, Bishop Philip stipulated that for the 
believer who had confessed with sincere contrition, he would remit 
forty days of punishment for sins for each visit made to the cathedral 
of Cambrai. One of his predecessors, Nicolas de Fontaine, had already 
determined in 1260 that during their sermons all parish priests of 
the diocese should urge the people to undertake a pilgrimage to the 
mother church at Cambrai at least once a year. To all who were 
contrite and had confessed, the bishop granted forty days of indul- 
gence per pilgrimage. At the same time, the parish priests should 
impose an extra annual or semi-annual pilgrimage to the mother 
church in Cambrai on their confessants as expiation. Depending on 
the distance of their place of residence from the cathedral and the 
seriousness of the sins committed, this frequency might even be 
increased. Those who had bound themselves to go to another more 


8# Cf. Paulus, Geschichte, 2:61-72, 226-64. 

® Avril, Province de Reims, pp. 177-79; Statutorum synodalium ecclesiae Cameracensis pars 
prima, in qua continentur Synodi Dioecesanae Cameracenses, ab anno M.D.L. ad annum 
M.DC.LXIV (Paris, 1739), pp. 150-52 (Antiqua statuta, tit. 25: “De Indulgentiis ab 
Episcopo concessis”). 
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distant place of pilgrimage could replace this pilgrimage with one or 
more pilgrimages to the church at Cambrai. In all this, priests should 
be lenient, particularly with women because of their sex.®® Nicolas 
de Fontaine had taken over this stimulus and preference for the gen- 
eral pilgrimage to the cathedral of Our Lady from the diocese of 
Paris, where the cathedral was likewise consecrated to “Notre Dame.” 
Already in 1205 the Parisian Bishop Eudes de Sully had stipulated 
that priests must urge their parishioners to visit the mother church 
at least once each year as a pilgrim. However, there was no indul- 
gence connected with this.®” 

The bishops of Cambrai intended to achieve a three-fold goal 
with the “diocesan pilgrimage” and the indulgence connected with 
it: first, the multiplication of piety, which simply went hand in hand 
with the performance of good works; next, material support for the 
cathedral church; and finally, a greater sense of solidarity among the 
subjects of their diocese.** If it is assumed that this indulgence indeed 
exercised some attraction, then the greater mutual solidarity went 
together with a greater mobility on the part of the believers. On the 
other hand, the bishops wanted to regulate this mobility in such a 
way that everything remained focused on their own cathedral, and 
was strictly contained within the boundaries of their diocese. Pilgrimage 
to places outside the diocese was discouraged or even impeded.® 
Also, the system of indulgence campaigns had an inhibitory effect 
on undertaking pilgrimages to more distant sites. With the annual 
diocesan pilgrimage—especially at the great feasts of St. Mary—it 
must have been very crowded in the city, and Cambrai came to 
resemble other medieval cities, particularly episcopal sees, which were 
eager to reflect Jerusalem as much as possible.’ The spirit of solidarity 
that the bishops wanted to achieve through the pilgrimage and the 


% Avril, Province de Reims, pp. 73-74 (can. 5-7). Cf. ibid., pp. 117 (1287-88, can. 
29), 157 (1307, can. 37). 

87 Odette Pontal, Les statuts synodaux français du XLT’ siècle, précédés de Vhistorique du 
synode diocésain depuis ses origines, vol. 1, Les statuts de Paris et le synodal de POuest (XIII 
siècle) (Paris, 1971), pp. 88-89 (can. 101). Cf. Joseph Avril, Les statuts synodaux français 
du XIII siècle, vol. 3, Les statuts synodaux angevins de la seconde moitié du XII siècle (Paris, 
1988), pp. 166-69 (and n. 12). 

* Cf. Jean Longére, “Le culte marial d’aprés les statuts synodaux du XINI: au 
XVII siècle,” Ephemerides liturgicae 112 (1998), 193-215, esp. 202. 

89 Cf. Avril, Province de Reims, pp. 59 (c. 1238, can. 167), 157 (1307, can. 37). 

% Cf. Peter Raedts, “The Medieval City as a Holy Place,” in Omnes circumad- 
stantes. Contributions towards a History of the Role of the People in the Liturgy, ed. Charles 
Caspers and Marc Schneiders (Kampen, 1990), pp. 144-54. 
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accompanying indulgences reminds one of the sense of national iden- 
tity that secular princes wanted to create among their subjects through 
general processions and similar events.*! 

With regard to the indulgences which could be gained by help- 
ing the poor, it is striking that these were much greater than the 
other parochial indulgences. Philip de Marigny—again following in 
the footsteps of his predecessor Nicolas de Fontaine—prescribed that 
parish priests must explain to their parishioners that those who sup- 
ported the poor would receive forty days of indulgence, both from 
the archbishop of Reims and from each of his suffragans, up to a 
total of 480 days.” This total fits in well with the situation which 
then existed in twelve dioceses, including Reims, Cambrai and 
Tournai.” Around 1300 the bishop of Tournai decreed that no exter- 
nal indulgence campaigns were to be permitted because the parishes 
and parochial churches already had such great concerns for the 
countless poor, handicapped, orphans, widows and other lamentable 
persons. He made an exception only for campaigns that would be 
preceded by another special campaign, the proceeds of which would 
be devoted entirely to the relief of the poor in the parish. When 
pastors announced such a special indulgence campaign, they could 
at the same time indicate the extent of the indulgence to be granted, 
to which each bishop in the archdiocese contributed forty days. ‘The 
bishop of Tournai and his assistants were thereby seeking to limit 
the activities of pardoners as much as possible. Apparently the cel- 
ebration of the first jubilee year had the effect of somewhat derail- 
ing poor relief in the diocese and parishes because the flow of income 
from indulgences—which together with the tithe were of essential 
importance for the care of the poor—was deflected in other direc- 
tions. The anxiety that can be heard in the statutes from Tournai 
about the legitimate application of indulgence monies reminds one 
of the later indignation of Geert Grote regarding the financing of 
the cathedral tower in Utrecht.” 


9! Caspers, De eucharistische vroomheid, pp. 121-24. 

9% Apparently this constitution dates from the provincial council that was held in 
1231 in Saint-Quentin. See Avril, Province de Reims, pp. 10, 82 (1260, can. 47), 124 
(1287-88, can. 118), 178 (1307, can. 175). It is noteworthy that in 1260 it was still 
the pardoners who were addressed, but after 1287—88 the parish priests. Cf. also 
Paulus, Geschichte, 2:63-64. 

9’ The other dioceses were Amiens, Arras, Beauvais, Chalons, Laon, Noyon, 
Senlis, Soissons, Thérouanne. 

% Avril, Province de Reims, p. 335 (can. X-7). For the Utrecht tower, above, p. 000. 
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With regard to the everyday life in the parish, Bishop Philip for- 
mulated eleven indulgences: 


— To all who carry a corpse from the house to the church and from 
the church to the grave at a funeral, particularly when it is the 
funeral of a poor person, or who are present at the Mass and the 
funeral, on the authority of the synod the bishop grants ten days 
of indulgence.” 

— To all who recite the Our Father while kneeling, or kneel when 
in the Mass they hear the name of Jesus or Mary, or the words 
Verbum caro factum est, the bishop grants ten days of indulgence on 
the authority of the same body.” 

— All who pray for the bishop earn twenty days of indulgence each 
day they do so. 

— Those who accompany the parish priest when he bears the Body 
of Christ earn ten days of indulgence, both for going out to the 
house of the sick person, and for the return to the church. If it 
is night, this indulgence is doubled.” 

— Those who accompany the parish priest when he bears the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction earn ten days of indulgence, five days 
for the going and five days for the return. If it is night, this indul- 
gence is doubled.” 

— All who are present for the funeral service or burial of a priest 
or curate earn twenty days of indulgence.” 

— All who attend the annual masses of the brothers of the confra- 
ternity of St. Mary of Cambrai earn ten days of indulgence.'”” 

— All who are present at the procession on Sunday or Monday, or 
on another day if such is customary in the parish, earn ten days 
of indulgence.'®! 


” In Liège a similar statute was promulgated in 1288, with an indulgence of 
twenty days; see Joseph Avril, Les statuts synodaux de Jean de Flandre, évêque de Liège 
(1288) (Liège, 1996), p. 125 (can. 13). 

% Avril, Province de Reims, p. 178, thinks it possible that this statute is inspired by 
the 25th decree of the second Council of Lyon (1274): Decet domum Domini. 

* Around 1238 this indulgence in Cambrai still amounted to five days, being 
doubled in 1260; see ibid., pp. 42 (can. 72), 74 (can. 8). 

9 For the first in 1260; see ibid., p. 74 (can. 9). 

9 Prescribed for the first time in 1282, repeated in 1287-88, see ibid., pp. 108 
(can. 1), 125 (can. 130). 

100 Granted for the first time by Bishop Guiard de Laon, about 1238, see ibid., 
p. 62 (can. 180). 

101 For the processions on Sunday or Monday, see Charles Caspers, “Requirements 
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— All who rise respectfully for a priest earn ten days of indulgence. 

— All who are present for the sermon that is held in the chapters 
of the deans earn twenty days of indulgence. From older statutes 
it appears that this remarkable statute was not intended for parish- 
ioners, but for clerical beneficiaries who were not parish priests 
(capellani beneficiati).'° 

— All who are present at the first Mass of a new priest and pray 
for the Bishop, those who are his, and the interests of the Church, 
earn twenty of days indulgence. 


None of the other dioceses in the Low Countries ever had an official 
list of indulgences of this sort which the parishioners could earn 
daily. This does not imply that similar practices were unknown in 
these areas. In the late Middle Ages Cambrai served as an exam- 
ple for neighbouring dioceses when it came to synodal legislation 
and the introduction of new religious practices. For instance, the 
provision in Cambrai, dating from about 1238, that people could 
earn an indulgence by accompanying a priest carrying the viaticum 
was adopted in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by more and 
more dioceses.!° 


3. CONCLUSIONS 


The synodal statutes of Cambrai in the late Middle Ages show that 
for most believers of the period the earning of indulgences was a 
daily occurrence, which happened almost without notice and had 
little to do with money. Indulgences appear not only to have had a 
function as a remission of punishment for sin, but also as a kind of 
“cement” to hold the parish together. The pilgrimage indulgence 
was created in part to stimulate a sense of solidarity among the peo- 
ple of the diocese. The alms for the poor reminded everyone of the 


for Becoming and Remaining a Pastor: An Impression from the Late Medieval 
Synodal Statutes of the Diocese of Cambrai, 1308-1500,” in Pastor bonus. Papers read 
at the British-Dutch Colloquium at Utrecht, 18-21 September 2002, ed. Th. Clemens and 
W. Janse (Leiden and Boston, 2004), pp. 84—103, esp. 90-91. 

10 In 1260 and 1287-88 this indulgence still amounted to forty days; see Avril, 
Province de Reims, pp. 83 (can. 50), 125 (can. 127). 

103 Caspers, De eucharistische vroomheid, pp. 87-88. See also Avril, Les statuts synodaux 
angevins, p. 104 (Angers 1270); Joseph Avril, Les statuts synodaux français du XIT siècle, 
vol. 5, Les statuts synodaux des anciennes provinces de Bordeaux, Auch, Sens et Rouen (fin 
XII siècle) (Paris, 2001), p. 70 (Saintes, 1280). 
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obligation to love their neighbour. The other indulgences have a 
striking relevance for the validation of the sacraments and the offices 
of the bishop and the parish priest. Long before the first jubilee pil- 
erimage (1300) the faithful could earn indulgences by “just praying.” 
All in all, there does not appear to be as great a difference between 
the laity and the residents of monasteries as van Herwaarden suggested. 

When we look at the customs in some religious communities, then 
it would even appear that the religious residing there followed the 
lead of the laity, rather than the other way around. The early six- 
teenth century memoriale from the St. Agnes cloister in Amersfoort, 
for instance, lists dozens of spiritual exercises that each provide at 
least eighty days of indulgence. Some of these exercises, such as 
kneeling to recite the Our Father, when praying the name of Jesus 
or Mary, or kneeling at the words Verbum caro factum est, had already 
been performend for more than two centuries in the parishes. ‘The 
provisions in the memoriale are indeed much more extensive than the 
statutes of Bishop Philip. For instance, all forms of submissive con- 
duct toward other sisters are rewarded with an indulgence: praying 
for those who labour within the cloister, praying for those who are 
doing errands outside the cloister, listening to the advice of the 
Mother Superior, confessing one’s guilt, obeying orders and respond- 
ing to them with the words “Ick wyl tgheerne doen” (“That I will 
gladly do”), and so on. Yet here too no essential difference appears 
to exist from the indulgence that parishioners could earn if they 
stood up when their pastor passed by.' For parishioners and resi- 
dents of religious communities, with regard to the discharge of pun- 
ishment for sins it was to all intents and purposes the same: no-one 
needed to count up his or her indulgences; they were acquired auto- 
matically if a person did what was expected. 

Indulgences were an integral part of the radical development that 
parish life went through in the thirteenth century, what is termed 
the “pastoral revolution,” which would fix the structures of church 
life for several centuries.' Earlier it was noted several times that 


' Meijer, De aflaten, pp. 109-13. Cf. F. Pijper, Geschiedenis der boete en biecht in de 
christelijke kerk gedurende de Middeleeuwen, vol. 2 (The Hague, 1908), pp. 321-42, 331; 
Fredericq, Codex indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 468-69 (no. 329). 

10 Raymonde Foreville, “Les statuts synodaux et le renouveau pastorale du XI. 
siècle dans le Midi de la France,” Cahiers de Fanjeaux 6 (1971), 119-50, esp. 120; 
Colin Morris, The Papal Monarchy. The Western Church from 1050 to 1250 (Oxford, 
1989), pp. 489-96. 
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the resistance to indulgence campaigns, jubilee pilgrimages to Rome, 
the dike indulgence, and others, should be considered not so much 
a critique of the concept of indulgences, as a challenge to the prac- 
tices incidental to the concept. That formulation can now be sharp- 
ened: resistance to indulgence campaigns and such-like was in fact 
resistance to that which negatively affected the “classic” indulgence 
system. From the early fourteenth century new systems for wealthy 
believers to gain indulgences developed on a massive scale. Yet even 
then it was the case that any penny could only be spent once, and 
the greatest victims of the new system were, first of all, the poor and 
needy on one’s own doorstep. When the famous Franciscan preacher 
Berthold of Ratisbon (d. 1272) on the one hand fulminated against 
pardoners, who were making their first appearance in his day, and 
whom he considered as servants of the devil, and on the other noted 
that women who went to church more often than men and listened 
to the sermons better also earned more indulgences, there was noth- 
ing contradictory in his words.'°° 

For the rest, it was not only the pope and monarchs with their 
lucrative enterprises who eroded the parochial indulgence system. 
The men of the Reformation also, as we have said, rejected every- 
thing connected with indulgences. The rise of Calvinism in the Low 
Countries went hand in hand with the decline of mutual solidarity 
in the parishes. One for whom an indulgence meant nothing per- 
haps had less reason to give alms for his needy neighbour, and cer- 
tainly had no reason to accompany the priest with the viaticum on 
the way to the home of a sick neighbour.” Despite their totally 
different views and interests, there thus was something which the 
popes, monarchs and Reformers all contributed to in common. 


106 Eekhof, De questierders van den aflaat, p. 19; Paulus, Geschichte, 2:277-78; van 
Herwaarden, Between Saint James and Erasmus, p. 97. 

107 J. S. van Veen, “Eerbied voor de Sacramenten,” Archief voor de geschiedenis van 
het aartsbisdom Utrecht 43 (1917), 68-72; W. S. Unger, ed., Bronnen tot de geschiedenis 
van Middelburg in den landsheerlyken tijd, vol. 1 (The Hague, 1923), p. 256; Caspers, 
De eucharistische vroomheid, pp. 119-20. 


THE RECEPTION AND CRITICISM OF INDULGENCES 
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This essay concentrates on the practice of issuing indulgences, the 
institutional, theological and ideological reception of indulgences and 
the explanation thereof with the aid of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
in the Czech Lands in the narrower sense of the term—that is, in 
Bohemia and Moravia—from the beginnings of the phenomenon in 
the eleventh century to the outbreak of the Lutheran Reformation 
in 1517. Since the classic era of František Palacky,! Czech histori- 
ography has concentrated primarily on the period of the Hussite 
Revolution (1419-34) and the reigns of the Luxembourg kings 
(1310-1437). This is reflected here, with the post-Hussite period 
(1434-1517) in particular being discussed only very briefly. The first 
part summarizes the most recent results of research among the 
sources—particularly with regard to letters of indulgence. ‘This research 
has so far been conducted only for the pre-Hussite period. The sec- 
ond section considers the reception and reflection of the indulgence 
phenomenon, again primarily in the most studied (Hussite and imme- 
diately pre-Hussite) periods. Martin Luther’s stand against indulgences 
in 1519 is regarded as a crucial watershed in European history.? A 
century earlier, the indulgence riots in Prague, though little known 
beyond the borders of Bohemia, were no less significant as a signal 
of the onset of the Reformation;? it is for this reason that they receive 


1 Cf. in particular František Palacký, Dějiny národu českého v Čechách a v Moravě, 6 vols. 
(Prague: lst German ed. 1836-67, Ist Czech ed. 1850-76, most recent Czech ed. 
1968-73). 

? A bibliography would be superfluous. For the course of Luther’s indulgence 
struggle, see among others Martin Brecht, Martin Luther. Sen Weg zur Reformation 
1485-1521 (Berlin, 1986), ch. 6. 

* Of the English-language literature, cf. e.g. Matthew Spinka, John Hus’ Concept of 
the Church (Princeton, NJ, 1966), pp. 109-22 and Howard Kaminsky, A History of the 
Hussite Revolution (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967), pp. 81-85. Of the Czech literature 
the most detailed explanation remains Vaclav Novotny, Mistr Jan Hus: wot a učení. 
Dil 1: Zivot a dílo, 2 vols. (Prague, 1919-21), section VII. Most recently cf. František 
Smahel, Die hussitische Revolution, 3 vols., Schriften der MGH 43 (Stuttgart, 2002), 
2:867—78. 
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particular attention here, as does theological analysis of the works 
of authors on both sides of the debate that culminated in the riots. 


1. LETTERS OF INDULGENCE IN 
MepreEvAL Bonema AND MoRavia 


This section is conceived with a view to the opportunity for possi- 
ble comparisons with the situation in the other lands of Western 
Christendom. Its starting point is a list of some 660 letters of indul- 
gence issued for the ecclesiastical institutions of Prague and Olomouc 
dioceses.* On this basis it is possible reliably to study the beginnings, 
development and decline of indulgence practices and the heteroge- 
neous character of indulgences in medieval Bohemia. The results 
drawn from this primary listing appear in the two appendices, which 
for each decade (or in some cases quinquennium) from 1200 to 1420 
show the number of surviving indulgences issued by six different issu- 
ing authorities: the papacy, the Bishop of Prague, the Bishop of 
Olomouc, external bishops, bishops at the curia in Rome or Avignon 
acting collectively, and papal legates. The list records indulgences 
preserved as originals or as copies, as well as petitionary documents 
with indulgence clauses (littera petitoria cum indulgencis) and formal 
pieces matching documents actually issued. Indulgences from the 
Bishops of Prague and Olomouc for foreign recipients outside their 
dioceses are recorded fully only up to 1278, after which the overview 
is fragmentary since not all sources are easily accessible. The appen- 


+ Almost without exception these dioceses enclose the territory of the medieval 
Bohemian state. Over time the Kłodzko region was lost to Bohemia, although it 
formed part of the Prague diocese until the mid-eighteenth century. The listing does 
not include ecclesiastical institutions in the Cheb area (Egerland). Despite being 
appended to the Bohemian state this area retained the status of an Imperial Land, 
and fell under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Regensburg. 

° The overview does not include indulgences issued in support of crusades against 
the heterodox, about which in Bohemia from the twelfth century onwards we have 
no further information. Also excluded is the special category of indulgences issued 
in support of crusades against the Hussites. See Franz Machilek, K zavedení a liturgit 
vottwnich mst contra Hussones [Kur Einführung und Liturgie der Votiomessen contra Hussones]. 
Acta Universitatis Carolinae—Historia Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis 31/1 (1991), 
95-106; Alois Madre, “Kardinal Branda und Nikolaus von Dinkelsbühl. Eine 
Anweisung zur Kreuzzugspredigt gegen die Hussiten,” in Von Konstanz nach Trient. 
Festgabe fiir August Franzen, ed. Remigius Bäumer (Munich etc., 1972), pp. 87-100. 
A major series of documents is Codex diplomaticus et epistolaris regni Bohemiae, ed. Gustav 
Friedrich, Zdeněk Kristen, Jan Bistřický, Jindřich Sebanek, Sasa Dušková, and 
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dices offer a springboard for synchronic comparisons with the pro- 
portions in other dioceses and territories, even if there may be some 
minor reservations in terms of the frequencies of indulgences at the 
turn of the decade or pentade, particularly since the activities of sev- 
eral issuers of indulgences peaked in these very periods. 

Papal indulgences issued prior to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury deserve a more detailed analysis, as it was through these that 
the Czech Lands on the threshold of the High Middle Ages were 
first introduced to hitherto unknown ecclesiastical practices. According 
to N. Paulus® the earliest papal indulgence privilege for alms was 
issued by Nicholas II (1058-61), who thus stood at the beginning of 
a continuous series of popes who regularly granted such mercies. A 
conspicuous growth in the number of indulgences issued came in 
the second half of the twelfth century, where from the pontificate of 
Alexander III (1159-81) in particular a large quantity of indulgences 
for Italian, French and English recipients have survived. For a great 
swathe of Central and Eastern Europe, however, the receipt of such 
documents was ruled out for the time being, as their contact with 
the Curia was maintained at a very low level. Only during the 
pontificate of Celestine III (1191-98) did indulgences first appear in 
the transalpine regions, at St. Moritz, Aarhus, and Tepla.’ His suc- 
cessors, too, proceeded to follow this trend, and thus under Innocent 
MI (1198-1216) and Honorius II (1216-27) the number of Central 
European recipients and at the same time knowledge of indulgence 
pardons gradually grew. The wider political context is beyond the 
scope of this paper.® 

The activity of the newly organized papacy then brought with it 
an extraordinary growth in the number of papal documents for these 
parts of the Christian world which had hitherto not been greatly 
subject to the influence of the Curia.” These documents fall into two 


Vladimir Vašků, 5 vols. in 12 (Prague and Olomouc, 1904-2002) [hereafter CDB]. 
So far this extends only up to 1278; further volumes to continue the coverage are 
expected to appear in due course. 

ë Nikolaus Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 3 vols. (Paderborn, 1922-23), 
1:157-73; 2nd ed. (Darmstadt, 2000), 1:109-19 [in subsequent citations, the different 
paginations of the two editions will be indicated by, e.g., 1:157—-73/109-19]. 

7 Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses, 1:174/120. 

8 For initial orientation, Hubert Jedin, ed., Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 3/ii 
(Freiburg, Basel, and Vienna, 1968), pp. 120-41; Alberto Melloni, Innocenzo IV: la 
concezione e lesperienza della cristianità come regimen unius personae (Genoa, 1990). 

° A new study of papal documents is Thomas Frenz, Papsturkunden des Mittelalters 
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categories, which might briefly be designated privilegia and litterae. he 
written litterae cum filo serico served extensive agendas for the granting 
of various rights and privileges; they are therefore also known as 
tituli (if conferring rights) or indulgentiae where they apportion particular 
privileges. Sub-groups of the indulgentiae also include, amongst other 
things, letters of indulgence, hence in all likelihood the latter’s name. 
A unification of the basic formulation of indulgences occurred dur- 
ing the pontificates of Innocent IV (1243-54) and Alexander IV 
(1254-61), when various surveys!’ suggest that Central Europe, too, 
was flooded with an unprecedented number of grants of privileges. 
The modest scale of individual indulgences (twenty to one hundred 
days, but as a rule forty) was balanced by their large number. 
Two basic groups of letters of indulgence can be distinguished on 
the basis of their content, for present purposes termed ecclesiam visi- 


und der Neuzeit (Stuttgart, 1986; 2nd revised ed. Stuttgart, 2000). The Papacy and 
the Bohemian state were the subject of an extensive study by Kamil Krofta, “Kurie 
a církevní správa zemí českých v době predhusitské,” Ceský časopis historický (here- 
after CCH) 10 (1904), 15-36, 125-52, 249-75, 373-91; CCH 12 (1906), 7—34, 
178-91, 274-98, 426-46; CCH 14 (1908), 18-34, 172-96, 273-87, 416-35; most 
recently see Zdenka Hledikova, “Pronikani kurialniho centralismu do českých zemí,” 
CCH 88 (1990), 3-33, and Ivan Hlaváček, “Der diplomatische Verkehr der böh- 
mischen Partner mit der Kurie bis zum Tode Wenzels I. (f1253),” in Facta probant 
homnes, ed. Ivan Hlaváček and Jan Hrdina (Prague, 1998), pp. 165-80. 

10 Frenz, Papsturkunden des Mittelalters, pp. 17-24. 

1! Data from a study by Leo Santifaller, “Quellen zur Geschichte des spatmitte- 
lalterlichen Ablasswesens aus schlesischen Archiven,” Mitteilungen des österreichischen 
Staatsarchiv 1/1 (Vienna, 1948), pp. 29-36, in which the author sets out an overview 
of papal indulgences for Silesian recipients to 1342. For modern Poland (excluding 
Silesia) see Bullarium Poloniae HII [1000-1417], ed. Irena Sultkowska-Kuras and 
Stanislaw Kuraś (Rome, 1982-88); Bullarium Poloniae IV (1417-1451), ed. Irena 
Sulkowska-Kuras, Stanislaw Kuraś, and Hubertus Wajs (Lublin, 1992); Bullarium 
Poloniae V (1431-1449), ed. Irena Sutkowska-Kuras, Stanisław Kuras, et al. (Lublin, 
1995). For Cologne see Christiane Neuhausen, “Das Ablasswesen in der Stadt Köln 
vom 13. bis 16. Jahrhundert,” Kölner Schriften zu Geschichte und Kultur 21 (Cologne, 
1994), 220-50, and for Brunswick Roderich Piekarek, “Die Braunschweiger Ablafbriefe. 
Eine quellenkritische Untersuchung tiber die Finanzierung der mittelalterlichen 
Kirchenbauten im Hinblick auf die damalige BuBpraxis,” Braunschweigisches Jahrbuch 
54 (1973), 110-28. For Austria see Wolfgang Hilger, Verzeichnis der Originale spätmit- 
telalterlicher Papsturkunden in Österreich 1198-1304 (Vienna, 1991). For Switzerland see 
Anton Largiarder, Die Papsturkunden des Staatsarchws Xiirich von Innozenz II. bis Martin 
V (Zurich, 1963), and idem, Die Papsturkunden der Schweiz von Innozenz IL. bis Martin 
V. ohne ürich, 2 vols. (Zürich, 1968-70). For Lower Saxony see Brigide Schwarz, 
Die Originale von Papsturkunden in Niedersachsen 1199-1417 (Vatican City, 1988). See 
also Jan Hrdina, “Papežské odpustkové listiny pro duchovenské instituce pražské a 
olomoucké diecéze (1197—1342),” in Hlaváček and Hrdina, Facta probant homines, pp. 
214-17; Tilmann Schmidt, Die Onginale der Papsturkunden in Baden-Wiirttemberg (1196-1417) 
(Vatican City, 1993). 
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tantibus (EV) and porrigentibus manus adiutrices (PMA).'* The former 
(EV) include those indulgences for which the pardon is contingent 
on visiting appropriate ecclesiastical institutions on certain days of 
the ecclesiastical year; they do not mention a requirement to give 
money in alms.'? These contrast with documents of the second group 
(PMA), which emphasize the material needs and penury of the recip- 
ient of the aid, with the indulgence bringing financial benefit to 
enable subsequent building or charitable activity.'* 

Outside the papal administration, intensive episcopal and curial 
emissions developed in Rome and Avignon, to which practices the 
indulgence initiatives of the latter decades of the thirteenth century 
shifted conspicuously. 

The development so far described is also illustrated by the mate- 
rial analysed from the Czech Lands, summarized in the appendices. 
The gradual penetration of papal indulgence privileges into Central 
Europe began in the 1230s, peaked in the 1240s and 1250s, and 
then fell off sharply in the following decades. Only in the 1340s was 
there another marked increase in the production of papal indul- 
gences intended for Czech recipients, which may be explained in 
particular by the accession of Charles IV to the Bohemian and 
Roman thrones, and by the declaration of a holy year in 1350. After 
a temporary decline in the 1370s and 1380s the greatest frequency 


1? Such divisions also reflect mid-fourteenth-century formulae: see Michael Tangl, 
Die papstlichen Kanzletordnungen von 1200-1500 (Innsbruck, 1894), pp. 330-31, nos. 
137;. 138. 

13 For the Czech Lands published in Codex diplomaticus et epistolaris regni Bohemiae 
(hereafter CDB) 1, no. 362, 2, no. 105, 3, nos. 81, 201; Prague, State Central 
Archive, collection RKř, no. 277; CDB 4/i, nos. 70, 100, 210, 222, 224, 231; CDB 
5/i, nos. 14, 16, 25, 124, 125, 170, 171, 213, 279, 293, 442. 

“ For this reason pardons do not relate to particular saints of the ecclesiastical 
year, and unless otherwise stated were of unlimited validity. CDB 3, no. 35, 4/1, 
nos. 93, 122, 123, 156; Jan O. Elias, “Minoritsky klášter v Brně. Stavebně his- 
toricky průzkum,” Archaeologia historica 11 (1986), 313; CDB 5/1, no. 481—deperdi- 
tum of a document of Clement IV; Regesta diplomatica nec non epistolaria Bohemiae et 
Moraviae, ed. Karel Jaromir Erben, Josef Emler, Blažena RyneSova, Jiří Spévacek, 
Jana Zachová, Bedřich Mendl, Milena Linhartová, and Eleonora Mendlova, 7 vols. 
in 18 (Prague, 1855-2005) [hereafter RBM] 3, no. 1135; Vatican City, Archivio 
Segreto Vaticano [hereafter ASV], Reg. Av. 41, fols. 90v-9lr for the Vyšehrad 
Chapter (1332); Reg. Av. 43, fol. 472r for the monastery at Sezemice (1333). 

© Collective indulgences have been studied by Hippollyte Delehaye, “Les lettres 
indulgence collectives,” Analecta Bollandiana 44 (1926), 341-79, 45 (1927), 97-123, 
323-43, 46 (1928), 149-57, 287-343; Alexander Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen. AblaBurkunden 
des Spdtnuttelalters und der Friihneuzeit (Cologne, Weimar and Vienna, 2001). 
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of issue for papal indulgences at any time appears at the turn of the 
fifteenth century, in connection with, amongst other things, the holy 
or jubilee years of 1390 and 1400, and the special Bohemian holy 
year of 1393.'° This situation continued until the anti-indulgence 
storm at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Letters of indulgence were applied variously in late medieval soci- 
ety; the building of cathedrals and other ecclesiastical structures in 
particular required no small financial reserves.'’ Funds obtained from 
indulgence alms collections thus contributed to the beauty in stone 
of Bohemia and Moravia. Even in the early Middle Ages alms were 
collected for the benefit of particular clerical institutions; such activ- 
ities occurred even before the use of the indulgence. In the thir- 
teenth century the powers of the quaestors (questores) expanded to 
include the proclamation of indulgences, provided that it was sup- 
ported by a valid letter of indulgence. In order to ensure the smooth 
course of collections, as a rule emissaries carried the mandate of the 
diocesan bishop, in which more precise conditions for the practice 
were set out.'? In the Czech Lands the reception of these one-off 
means of accumulating financial resources can be placed in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century. The first evidence relates to build- 
ing works for the cathedral at Olomouc.” At the beginning of the 
1260s the minster buildings burned down, and in 1265 Bishop Bruno 
of Schauenburg issued a special mandate to the clerics of Olomouc 
diocese to support the emissaries who were to collect contributions 
for the reconstruction of the cathedral. This action was supported a 
year later by Jan, Bishop of Prague, who allowed agents for Olomouc 
cathedral to collect alms in his bishopric. On the day of the emis- 
sary’s arrival the faithful were to set aside all work and through 


'© Jaroslav V. Polc, Svaté roky (1300-1983) (Prague, 1998), pp. 23-27; Max Jansen, 
Papst Bonifacius IX. und seine Beziehungen zur deutschen Kirche (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1904), pp. 136-78; Karlheinz Frankl, “Papstschisma und Frömmigkeit. Die „Ad 
instar-Ablasse“,” Römische Quartalschnft 72 (1977), 57-124, 184—247. 

'7 For Bohemian attitudes, Josef Neuwirth’s Geschichte der bildenden Kunst in Böhmen 
vom Tode Wencels II. bis zu den Hussitenkriegen, 1 (Prague, 1893), remains important, 
esp. pp. 258-99. For an understanding of the building of the great ecclesiastical 
sanctuaries see Walther Schéller, Die rechtliche Organization des Kirchenbaues im Mittelalter 
vornehmlich des Kathedralbaues: Baulast—Bauherrenschaft—Baufinanzierung (Cologne and 
Vienna, 1989). 

18 On quaestors, Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses, 2:265-91/206-27. 

19 The mandate of Bishop Bruno in 1265 (CDB 5/i, no. 462) and that of Jan, 
Bishop of Prague in 1266 (CDB 5/1, no. 481). 
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preaching were invited to an obligatory alms-giving. For fulfilling this 
obligation they gained the pardon of the indulgence, precisely set 
out in the bishop’s mandate. It is important to mention the one year 
period during which the collection could be held. Thanks to the sup- 
port of Bishop Bruno the Olomouc Chapter was able to gain indul- 
gence privileges from Pope Clement IV, the Archbishop of Mainz, 
and the neighbouring Bishops of Passau, Salzburg and Wrocław.” 
The transition to the broader acceptance and gradual domestica- 
tion of petitionary collections bound up with the issuance of indul- 
gences occurred in the diocese of Prague at the end of the thirteenth 
century. A similar trend can be assumed for the Olomouc bishopric, 
but on the basis of the formulary of Bishop Tobiáš (Tobias) of 
Bechyně (1278-96) there is record only for Bohemia.*! From 1287 
to 1289 the Bishop of Prague prompted an extensive collection in 
aid of repairs to the cathedral church in the city, the importance of 
which overshadowed similar, smaller-scale actions.” ‘The leading sta- 
tus of the diocesan mother church warranted the annulment by the 
bishop of other contemporary collections of more local character.” 
Letters of indulgence in this period became a more widespread and 
easily accessible means of topping up the construction budget for 
smaller town and rural churches.** Letters of indulgence comple- 
mented by mandates were issued for a certain period of time, and 
sometimes with restrictions set on the means of collection. By these 
restrictions recipients were prevented from employing quaestors, and 
were required to undertake the action using their own capacities.” 


2# CDB 5/i, no. 481, where the named bishops are mentioned in the document. 

2! An overview of the indulgences of Bishop Tobiáš is provided in Jaroslav Kadlec, 
“Bischof Tobias und die Prager Diözese während seiner Regierungszeit 1278-1296,” 
Beiträge zur Geschichte des Bistums Regensburg 6 (1972), 166-67. 

“2 Johann Loserth, Das St. Pauler Formular. Briefe und Urkunden aus der Zeit König 
Wenzels I. (Prague, 1896), no. 31 (1287-89). 

° This practice can for instance be seen in Formulář biskupa Tobiáše z Bechyně 
(1279-1296), ed. Jan Bedřich Novak (Prague, 1903) [hereafter FTB], nos. 152, 271, 
where the bishop granted the right to conduct alms collections to almoners of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem and the Order of St. Lazarus, while others were 
forbidden due to the construction of the choir of the Prague church. 

** FTB, nos. 1 (1287: Týn nad Vltavou); 5, 6 (1287: Razice u Bíliny); 167 
(1279-1290: the hospital of the Knights of the Red Star in Ustí nad Labem). 

3 A set limiting formula can be seen as a rule in “presentibus post biennium 
valituris, quas mitti per questuarios prohibemus, si secus fuerit, carere iuribus decer- 
nentes”; see Loserth, Das St. Pauler Formular, no. 31 and FTB no. 167. This formula 
was taken from papal letters of indulgence, see Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses, 2:288/225. 
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As a rule these letters of indulgence were valid only for a certain 
term, and therefore lost their significance once the collection was 
over; for this reason, they survive only in minimal numbers. With 
the use of formularies they can also be traced in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The formulary of Bishop Jan of Dražice (1301-43), the Cancellaria 
Johannis de Dražic, most commonly records them with the note “peti- 
cio pro elemosina ad fabricam” or “peticio cum indulgencia pro ele- 
mosina et reparationem,” and clearly differentiates them from the 
standard indulgences, which were related to a variable number of 
indulgence days.™® The archbishop’s office evolved a definitive dis- 
tinction between the two categories in the mid-fourteenth century. 
The formulary of Archbishop Arnošt of Pardubice (1344—64), the 
Cancelaria Arnesti, clearly distinguishes between the category of peti- 
ciones, where the indulgence was complementary within an alms doc- 
ument, and the indulgentie, which remained reserved for their original 
function (that is, the support of devotion in Christian society).” 
The accumulation of letters of indulgence issued by bishops from 
outside the dioceses was dependent on the financial potential of the 
spiritual institution. Collections based on indulgences were thus held 
primarily at the instigation of, and to fulfil the needs of, religious 
orders, which could at their own expense obtain indulgences from 
outside issuers. This was the approach adopted by the Knights of 
the Holy Sepulchre (the Custodes S. sepulcri dominici) in Prague “na 
Zderaze”, when they attempted to speed up the reconstruction of 
their convent buildings around 1270 through income derived from 
gifts stemming from the announcement of indulgences by five bishops.” 
Originals and, in particular, formulary examples bear witness to 
the flourishing use of indulgences at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury under Prague’s Bishop Tobias of Bechyně.” Tobias mainly sup- 
ported the erection or repair of churches; it was not only leading 
minsters (such as St. Vitus Cathedral in Prague) and monastic churches 
(St. Thomas’ of the Augustinian friars in Prague) that received such 


26 Zdenka Hledikova, “Cancellaria Johannis de Dražic,” Acta Universitatis Carolinae— 
philosophica et historica 2 (Prague, 1991), nos. 1, 2, 3, 30, 31 (indulgences in support 
of church building), 55 (for visiting a church). 

27 Ferdinand Tadra, “Cancelaria Arnesti. Formelbuch des ersten Prager Erzbischofs 
Arnest von Pardubic,” Archiv fiir Österreichische Geschichte 61 (1880), 127-38, 213-19. 

*8 CDB 5/ii, no. 624. 

*° More generally, Kadlec, “Bischof Tobias und die Prager Diözese während 
seiner Regierungszeit (1278-1296),” pp. 119-72, drawing mainly on FTB. 
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attention, but also smaller churches like those at Račice and Naée- 
radec.” In several cases the Bishop issued indulgences which would 
be gained merely by visiting the church on certain feast days, pri- 
marily those of Christ and Mary.*! With the agreement of the Bishop, 
indulgences could also be issued by such external bishops who were 
staying at the court of Wenceslas II, as visitors or engaged in royal 
business.” Bishop 'Tobias’s ratification also underwrote the collective 
indulgences of bishops at the papal curia.” Only from the formulary 
collections can we gain some knowledge of the charitable function 
of indulgences. Bishop ‘Tobias granted indulgences to those who gave 
alms to support a blind deacon, and, on other occasions, forty-day 
indulgences to those who gave alms to lepers or baptized Jews.** 
During the first half of the thirteenth century these papal and 
episcopal letters of indulgence were augmented by indulgences issued 
by papal legates or external bishops who mainly came to the Czech 
Lands with politically motivated goals, and who used their right to 
grant indulgences to differing extents. Several such missions are known 
from the earlier period, but the sources are silent on whether the 
capacity to grant indulgences was among their powers. Greater clar- 
ity comes only in the second half of the thirteenth century. In 1252 
the papal legate Hugo of Pforzheim was sent to the Empire to inter- 
vene in the imperial election, and his legatine commission included 
the Czech Lands and Poland. The only documentary manifestation 
of Hugo’s interest survives in a series of six letters of indulgence 
from the years 1252-53, of which five were issued in favour of 
specific ecclesiastical institutions.” The order of which Cardinal Hugo 
and his emissary Gerhard were members is revealed at the same time 
by the concentration of the indulgences on Dominican convents. ‘The 
first privilege enabled local friars to construct a friary at Jablonné, 
and two weeks later Olomouc and Brno Dominicans were success- 
ful in gaining a similar privilege in Prague. The eminent interest of 


3 FTB, nos. 31 (1287-1289), 5 (1287), 7 (1287); RBM 2, nos. 1541, 1549 (1291). 

%1 FTB, nos. 17 (1287?), 36 (1287), 37 (1287), 178 (1279-90). 

3 RBM 2, nos 1666 (1294), 1691 (1295). On the role of these clerics, see Libor 
Jan, “Die Wiirdentrager der geistlichen Ritterorden an dem Hof der letzten Premys- 
liden,” in M. Bláhová and I. Hlaváček, eds., Bohmisch-dsterreichische Beziehungen im 13. 
Jahrhundert (Prague, 1998), pp. 285-300. 

* FTB, nos. 273 (1279-96), 8 (1286-90), 19 (1287), 20 (1287), ete. 

* FTB, nos. 150, 170, 228 (1278-90). 

® See CDB 4/i, nos. 251, 252, 257, 273, 274. 
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the Moravian convents peaked in the following year, when Cardinal 
Hugo issued two indulgences in their favour in Lutych.*° 

A conspicuous initiative in the use of the possibilities offered by 
indulgences developed in the same convent in later years, employ- 
ing the presence of the former Lithuanian bishop, Vitus—with whom 
we can assume a certain link to curial interests. In the 1250s and 
60s papal expansion began to direct itself towards the very edges 
of Christian Europe. The idea of Crusades against the pagan Prussians 
and Lithuanians was propagated in Bohemia by Anselm, Bishop of 
Warmia, who in 1262 received a legation from Pope Alexander IV 
for this purpose. His activities in the Czech Lands are attested by 
letters of indulgence issued in 1262-63 for Olomouc cathedral, the 
Prague crusaders “na Zderaze” and the parish church at Pohled. 

The most profound traces in the diplomatic material were left by 
the mission of Guido, a cardinal and member of the Cistercian 
Order.” In mid-1265 he was given extensive powers to grant dis- 
pensations, fill benefices, resolve less significant disputes and grant 
indulgences. A year later his legatine area was expanded to include 
the bishoprics of Prague and Olomouc. Analysis of the total of 101 
documents issued by the cardinal for thirty-seven recipients shows 
just how far Guido used his power to grant indulgences. Of the 
twenty-six known indulgences he issued ten for Czech recipients.* 
Those who acquired these indulgences can again be sought in the 
milieu of monastic and capitular institutions. Guido’s earlier status 
as abbot of the Cistercian house at Citeaux again shows how impor- 
tant membership of an order can be in evaluating recipient groups. 
Six documents were drawn up in favour of the Cistercian houses at 
Svaté Pole, Pohled and Vyšší Brod; the remainder were for the 
Benedictines at Břevnov, Kladruby and Rajhrad, and the Vyšehrad 
Chapter. The place of issue was initially Prague, where Guido stayed 
in the second half of March 1267. After leaving Prague at the end 
of the month he moved to Vienna, where he chaired a synod. It is 
from Vienna that all the privileges for the Vyšší Brod monastery are 
dated. Called away by pressing affairs in northern Germany, Guido 


°° CDB 4/i, nos. 273, 274. 

*7 On the mission of Guido see Hans Ollendiek, Die päpstlichen Legaten im deutschen 
Reichsgebiet von 1261 bis zum Ende des Interregnums (Freiburg/Schweiz, 1976), pp. 68-184. 

8 Ollendiek, Die päpstlichen Legaten, pp. 128-30; list of indulgences: CDB 5/1, nos. 
492-96, 501, 502, 504, 508, 509. 
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left Vienna at the end of May; on his subsequent journey he cer- 
tainly took advantage of the hospitality of the Rajhrad Benedictines, 
and this was counterbalanced by his granting of indulgences to them 
in nearby Vyškov. Cardinal Guido’s indulgences were the last known 
cases of grants to be made by papal legates in this category of indul- 
gence for over a century afterwards. It is then only from the mission 
of Pileus de Prata in 1379-82 that thirty-nine letters of indulgence 
survive for cathedral, urban, rural and monastic churches in Bohemia 
and Moravia.” Setting aside the actual aim of each legation, we may 
conclude that the activities of the individual legates in the Czech 
Lands were realized most visibly through the institution of indulgences. 

All of the aforementioned indulgences were granted in the name 
of a single episcopal issuer, and in summary may be referred to as 
individual letters. At the end of the thirteenth century this category 
was joined by “collective letters,” in which several bishops joined 
together as grantors.*” This way of granting indulgences as a group 
in the form of a single document, where the intetulatio gives a num- 
ber of bishops (varying as events dictated), had become established 
in Western Europe as early as the twelfth century. Doubts as to the 
legitimacy of this system continued endlessly.*' After the Jubilee Year 
of 1300 the number of indulgences rapidly dropped off, as a result 
of the chaos after the death of Benedict XI (1303-4) and the transfer 
of the Curia to Avignon.” Only after 1313 did the rate of issue of 
curial indulgences at Avignon regain its former level. At the same 
time, however, the earlier tradition of collective letters was maintained 
in Rome, which is also given as the place of issue on documents for 
Czech recipients.“ The series of Avignon letters continued to develop 


3 Karl Guggenberger, Die Legation des Kardinals Pileus in Deutschland 1378-1382 
(Munich, 1907); Paolo Stacul, Z cardinale Pileo da Prata (Rome, 1957). 

See n. 15. 

4 On the origins of collective letters see Delehaye, “Les lettres d’indulgence,” 
pp. 97-107; Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen, pp. 181-86. 

2 Delehaye, “Les lettres d’indulgence,” pp. 323-26; on letters for Westphalian 
recipients Joseph Prinz, “Vom mittelalterlichen Ablasswesen in Westfalen,” Westfälische 
Forschungen 23 (1971), 126-27. 

% See nn. 35, 37. 

“ Eight letters directed to Bohemia and Moravia were issued in Rome from 1310—46; 
eight letters from 1319-57 are also known from Avignon. These parallels are not 
registered by either Delehaye or Prinz. For more on this, Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen, 
pp. 191-92 (Avignon), 233-38 (Rome). Obtaining a letter of indulgence in the 
Eternal City should be seen as completion of a holy pilgrimage by the petitioner 
( petitor), of which there is otherwise no report. 
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until 1364, when it suddenly ceased. The prohibition, which was 
strongly enforced, is ascribed to the reformist Pope Urban V (1362-70), 
who attempted in this way to curb their abuse. In the following 
century, however, the format of collective letters continued to exist 
as indulgences issued by members of the College of Cardinals.“ The 
general development of collective indulgences is reflected in the let- 
ters destined for Czech recipients. Of a total of fifty-six known col- 
lective indulgences, the first privileges from Rome were obtained as 
early as 1284 by the Olomouc Dominicans together with the Velehrad 
Cistercians.” The gradual growth in the second half of the 1290s 
culminated in the Jubilee Year 1300, for which there is a total of 
nine letters.“ After a decline in interest in the first decades of the 
fourteenth century the issue and reception of collective indulgences 
were reinvigorated immediately prior to 1320, reaching a peak in 
1321-27 with twelve surviving indulgences. From the end of the 
1320s to the watershed year of 1364 it is not possible to speak of 
the regular reception of collective indulgences in the Czech Lands, 
as only five letters are known from this period.” 

The form of the collective letters was essentially inspired by the 
curial style (stylus curiae).?' Understanding of their formulaic compo- 
sition is based on the detailed analyses undertaken by H. Delchaye 


® Delehaye, “Les lettres d’indulgence,” pp. 325-26; Prinz, Vom mittelalterlichen 
Ablasswesen, pp. 130-31; Joseph Rest, “Iluminierte Ablassurkunden aus Rom und 
Avignon aus der Zeit von 1282-1364,” in Festgabe Henrich Finke (Münster, 1925), 
pp. 166-67; Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen, pp. 192-93. 

4 Frenz, Papsturkunden des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, pp. 83-84; Seibold, Sammelin- 
dulgenzen, pp. 115-36, 197—205. 

Y Codex diplomaticus et epistolaris Moraviae, ed. Antonin Boček, Josef Chytil, Petr 
Chlumecky, Vincenc Brandl, and Berthold Bretholz, 15 vols. (Olomouc and Brno, 
1839-1903) [hereafter CDM], 5, nos. 72, 121. 

+8 RBM 4, no. 1920 (Kladruby monastery); Josef Strnad, Listinář královského města 
Plzně 1 (Pilsen, 1891), no. 1 (Pilsen); Vienna, Archive of the OFP Province (Kutna 
Hora); J. Strnad, Listinář Plzně, no. 2 (Pilsen); Urkundenbuch des ehemaligen Cisterctenserstifles 
Goldenkron in Bohmen, ed. Matthias Pangerl, Fontes rerum Austriacarum: zweite 
Abtheilung, Diplomataria et acta 37 (Vienna, 1872), no. 54 (Rozmberk); CDM 5, 
nos. 115 (Rajhrad), 146 (Žďár); RBM 2, no. 2814 (Ostrov); RBM 4, no. 1927 (St. 
Benedict, Prague). 

* Virtually all can be found in RBM 3 and CDM 6. 

5 Vyzndni a obrana Tabor, ed. F. M. Dobiáš and A. Molnar (Prague, 1972), no. 
222 (1339); CDM 7, no. 492 (1343: Brno); RBM 4, nos. 1638 (1346: Prague-St. 
Benedict’s), 281; CDM 9, no. 59 (1357: Louka); Klemens Janetschek, Das Augustiner- 
Eremiten Stift s. Thomas in Brünn (Brno, 1898), p. 13 (1357). 

5 A detailed diplomatic description appears in Delehaye, “Les lettres d’indul- 
gence,” pp. 287-343; Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen, pp. 17—104. 
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and A. Seibold.” After the promulgation, in which the faithful are 
stereotypically called upon to repent their sins and to confess, the 
disposition begins, with a clear gradual tendency towards increasing 
the number of feasts to commemorate saints and occasions for gain- 
ing an indulgence. The growing number of days on which the indul- 
gence can be gained is reflected in the growing demand for these 
privileges. This should come as no surprise, as while papal indul- 
gences as late as the mid-fourteenth century as a rule kept to the 
established scheme of days of grace—that is the dedication (dedica- 
tio) anniversaries and the feast of a church’s patron—collective letters 
soon offered a far broader range. Privileged days understandably 
related to the generally-celebrated Church feasts recalling the mem- 
ory of the Saviour and the Mother of God; to these were added the 
feasts of St. John the Baptist, the Apostles, the four Doctors of the 
Church, selected martyrs and confessors, and holy virgins.” St. 
Wenceslas appeared abundantly in documents for Czech and Moravian 
recipients, and in decreasing frequency also SS. Adalbert, Vitus, 
Procopius and the Five Holy Brothers, as well as St. Ludmilla.** The 
privilege of the collective indulgence was not only adjusted to the 
whole year of the ecclesiastical calendar, but also emphasized par- 
ticular days in periodically repeating monthly and daily rhythms.” 
Around the turn of the fourteenth century other conditions were 
added to the requirement for visiting churches on particular feast 
days, with the intention of supporting the personal piety of the faith- 
ful in everyday life, irrespective of their presence in a church.*° These 
generally simple acts were anchored in the spiritual climate of the 
times; they reflected the growing eucharistic and Marian cults as well 


5 See n. 46. 

5 The increase in indulgence days took place proportionally with the develop- 
ment of this category: Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen, pp. 44—47. 

5t St. Wenceslas—e.g. FTB, no. 19 (1287: Prague, Royal Chapel); CDM 7, no. 153 
(1299: Brno): RBM 3, no. 492 (1319: Prague, Vyšehrad). St. Adalbert—e.g. RBM 
2, no. 1704 (1295: Prague, Zderaz); CDM 7, no. 153 (1299: Brno). St. Procopius— 
e.g. RBM 3, no. 492 (1319: Prague, Vyšehrad); RBM 3, no. 1245 (1326: Tetín). St. 
Vitus—e.g. RBM 3, no. 1220 (1326: Tetín). The Five Holy Brothers—RBM 3, no. 
492 (1319: Prague, Vyšehrad). St. Ludmilla—e.g. CDM 7, no. 153 (1299: Brno); 
RBM 3, no. 1245 (1326: Tetín). 

5 Emphasizing in particular Sundays and Fridays as days recalling Christ’s Passion 
and Resurrection, Saturdays as Marian days. 

5 Delehaye, “Les lettres d’indulgence,” pp. 320-27; and extremely briefly Seibold, 
Sammelindulgenzen, pp. 276-83. 
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as an awareness of the responsibility of the community of the living 
towards the “Church dormant” in Purgatory and the increasing moti- 
vation of concern for the afterlife. Among the most common require- 
ments found are those of accompanying a priest carrying the Eucharist 
to the sick, donating part of one’s property to an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, the uttering of basic prayers at the time of the angelus, or 
their recitation at a graveyard for the salvation of the souls of all 
the faithful or of particular individuals.” Prayer not only assured a 
distant eschatological hope, but was also related to intercession “pro 
pace universalis ecclesiae, pro felici statu et pacifico regnorum.”™”? A 
similar listing of “acts of indulgence” appears in the indulgence let- 
ters of the Prague archbishopric in the second half of the fourteenth 
century and in the synodal minutes of the Prague diocese.” 


So far, this study has considered written indulgence documentation 
from the point of view of the issuer. In what follows, the situation 
will be analyzed from the perspective of the individual recipients, 
using examples of papal indulgences going up to 1342. The growth 
in power and importance of the King of Bohemia, and after the 
Concordat of Worms the more systematic interest of the resurgent 
papacy in the transalpine regions, led to an intensification of polit- 
ical links and formal legal contacts between the Curia and Bohemian 
recipients. There was an increase in the number of houses of the 
older exempt regular orders (removed from the authority of the bish- 


5 E.g. Jaroslav Kadlec, Das Augustinerkloster Sankt Thomas in Prag. Vom Gründungsjahr 
1285 bis zu den Hussitenkriegen mit Edition seines Urkundenbuches (Würzburg, 1985), no. 
222 (1339), which grants indulgence to “qui corpus Christi, cum portatur ad infirmos, 
secuti fuerint aut qui circumierint cymeterium defunctorum, vel qui in serotina pul- 
sacione campane ter Ave Maria devote dixerint”; RBM 3, no. 1245 (1326: Tetín) 
to “qui cimiterium dicte ecclesie circumierint, oracionem dominicam pro omnibus 
fidelibus, vivis et defunctis, devote orantes dixerint.” For Purgatory and indulgences 
issued to release souls from Purgatory with the aid of prayer see Jacques Le Goff, 
La naissance du Purgatoire (Paris, 1981), cited after the German ed. (Die Geburt des 
Fegefeuers: vom Wandel des Weltbildes im Mittelalter, Munich, 1991), pp. 401-3; pious 
care and diligent prayers for the dead in relation to indulgences mentioned by Ernst 
Tremp, “Buchhaltung des Jenseits. Das Buss- und Ablasswesen in der Innerschweiz 
im späteren Mittelalter,” Der Geschichtsfreund 143 (1990), 103-43. 

58 After Delehaye, “Les lettres d’indulgence,” p. 326. 

5 E.g. RMB VI, nos. 865 (Arnošt of Pardubice, 1358: Jince), 323; Rostislav 
Zelený, Councils and synods of Prague and their statutes (1545-1361) (Rome 1972), p. 88, 
no. 2 (1353); and many others. Most recent edition: Pražské synody a koncily predhusitské 
doby, ed. Jaroslav V. Polc and Zdenka Hledikova (Prague, 2002), p. 169. 
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ops), and new mendicant orders with central organization were phased 
in. It was these institutions which first attempted to obtain papal 
documents of grace and justice, by means of which they wished to 
strengthen their status.’ It is thus natural that the chronological 
series of Bohemian and at the same time of Central European indul- 
gences begins with one for the newly-founded Premonstratensian 
monastery at Teplá in 1197.°' A summary overview of the recipi- 
ents of 36 papal letters of indulgence between 1197 and 1342 is 
given in Table 1. 


Table 1: Recipients of papal indulgences from Bohemian ecclesiastical 
orders, 1197-1342” 


Recipients Number of indulgences 


Dominican Order (men and women) 

Cistercians Order (men and women) 
Benedictine Order (men and women) 

Crusader Knights of the Red Star (men) 
Minorite Order (men) and Poor Clares (women) 
Premonstratensian Order (men) 

Augustinian Order (women) 

Vyšehrad Chapter 

Olomouc Cathedral 

Churches in towns and villages 


Total 


NSP Orr NOH OON 


oO 
nD 


In looking at the reasons why recipients sought to obtain indulgences, 
it is necessary to begin with the division of the letters into two groups 
as already outlined.® By far the most numerous group comprises the 
ecclesiam visitantibus (EV) type, the securing of which gave the head 
of a particular ecclesiastical institution the right to proclaim indul- 
gences on a few days in the year. Indulgence days were almost with- 
out exception the feasts of the dedication and of the patron saint of 


60 


K. Krofta, Kurie a církevní správa, passim; briefly, Jaroslav Kadlec, Přehled český ch 
církevních déjin I (Prague, 1991), pp. 151-53. 

ĉl CDB 1, no. 362. In detail in Petr Kubin, Blahoslavený Hroznata. Kritický životopis 
(Prague, 2000), pp. 119-21. At the same time as this isolated indulgence Pope 
Celestine III took the monastery at Teplá under his protection, and granted its 
abbot the rare right to carry a bishop’s crozier. 

® For a detailed analysis, J. Hrdina, “Papežské odpustkové listiny,” pp. 214-17. 

See n. 12. 
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the church, when the religious festivities would be attended by the 
greatest number of the faithful. The grant of a papal indulgence was 
intended to emphasize the celebratory stamp of these days. Exceptions 
are provided by two indulgences for the Dominicans of Olomouc, 
where the days of privilege were the feast of the Order’s saints 
Dominic and Peter of Verona, and by two letters for the Benedictines 
at Břevnov, where on St. Dionysius’ Day homage was paid to the 
revered but uncanonized hermit Vintíř (Giinter).°' In line with the 
causal relationships between the content of the letters and the his- 
tory of specific institutions it is possible to divide other EV-type indul- 
gences into several sub-groups. 

The first of these sub-groups includes those privileges which it is 
reasonable to assume were requested to mark the consecration of a 
church in the initial stages of an ecclesiastical institution’s existence. 
Appropriate examples are provided by indulgences for the Pre- 
monstratensian monastery at Teplá, for the Poor Clares at St. Francis’ 
in Prague and for the Cistercian nuns at Tišnov. The dedication 
ceremony associated with the indulgence thus crowned the first stage 
of the building of a monastic complex or temporary buildings.” 

The second sub-group of type EV also shows a link between spir- 
itual grace and construction work being carried out by an institu- 
tion. These letters name only two main days on which indulgences 
may be offered, and make no direct mention of building work, but 
from the knowledge of the history of the institution can be seen as 
promising reasonable income from the announcement of indulgences, 
to provide financial support during rebuilding or towards accom- 
plishing a certain phase of construction. This may be shown for the 
Vyšehrad church, for the Dominicans in Olomouc and for the monas- 
teries at Břevnov, Žďár, Rajhrad and Zderaz. Thus the onset and 
course of building work, as well as its completion in whole or sub- 
stantial part, are indirectly documented by letters of indulgence. ‘The 
indulgences obtained by the Cistercian house at Osek and the 
Benedictine monastery at Břevnov (now part of Prague), as well as 


** Olomouc—CDB 4/1, no. 224; CDB 5/i, no. 170 (to spread reverence for the 
two saints indulgences were also granted in 1253 by the papal legate, Hugo of 
Pforzheim, see CDB 4/1, nos. 257, 273). Brevnov—CDB 4/1, no. 231; 5/1, no. 293. 
On the cult, see Jan Royt, “Poustevník Vintii (poznámky k hagiografii, kultu a 
ikonografii svétce),” in: Milénium břevnovského kláštera (993-1993) (Prague, 1993), pp. 
259-72; Petr Sommer, “Rezno a ranë středověký Břevnov,” CCH 93 (1995), 25-36. 

° In more detail again Hrdina, “Papežské odpustkové listiny,” pp. 215-16. 

& Ibid., p. 216. 
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by the Dominicans of Olomouc and Jihlava, visibly accentuated the 
days of dedication in particular.” 

Letters in the category of porrigentibus manus adiutrices (PMA), unlike 
those in the previous category, express the aims of the receiving insti- 
tution more clearly. In a 1249 letter for the Brno Dominicans the 
narration states, “fuit propositum coram nobis eedem ecclesiam ipsam 
cum officinis et domibus de novo edificare inceperint opere sump- 
tuoso et ad consumationem ipsarum et necessitates earum proprie 
sibi non suppetant facultates.”®' In this and three similar cases (for 
the Olomouc Dominicans, the Vyšehrad Chapter and the Sezemice 
Cistercian nuns) the supporting financial benefits of the pardon come 
to the fore, complementing the yield arising from domestic resources.” 
A sub-group described as “alms indulgences” exists which call upon 
the faithful to make donations, as a rule ensuring the existence of a 
hospital (such as those of the Knights of the Red Star in Prague 
and Most) or of religious houses in reduced circumstances (like the 
Augustinian nuns at Doubravnik).”° 

Comparison of the contents of the letters with the likely actual 
motive of the recipient gives a better perspective on the importance 
of the earlier papal indulgences for Bohemian and Moravian insti- 
tutions, in particular because the uniformly formulaic wording of the 
EV indulgences as a rule fails to mention the background and pur- 
pose of the document’s issue. A strict diplomatic separation of the 
two categories (EV and PMA) is sometimes not possible. A relatively 
large proportion of the letters of indulgence in category EV (60 per 
cent of the Bohemian and Moravian material) is close to category 
PMA in its practical meaning as a financial injection. Not only did 
the heads of ecclesiastical institutions invest the profits from gifts into 
on-going building projects of varying extent and duration, but obtain- 
ing a letter of indulgence also increased the prestige of the institu- 
tion concerned. Thus we witness the attempts by monasteries to gain 
privileges similar to those held by other houses of the same order.” 


© Ibid. 

& CDB 4/i, no. 156. 

®© CDB 4/i, no. 93 (1246); ASV, Reg. Av. 41, fols. 90v-91r (1332); ASV, Reg. 
Av. 43, fol. 472r (1333). 

” CDB 4/i, nos. 122, 123 (1247); CDB 3, no. 35 (1233). 

7! Particularly eloquent in this sense is a letter in CDB 5/i, no. 35, of 22 Aug. 
1254, which mentions disputes over gifts collected during indulgence days at the 
Capitular Church at Vyšehrad. 
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We should also remember the possible role played by EV letters in 
supporting the importance of the festivities of particular monastic 
communities, and in the expansion of the cult of universal and local 
saints. The degree of importance attached to the indulgences was at 
the same time determined by the spiritual and social orientation of 
the monastic institution. The marked concentration of letters in the 
convents of mendicant and crusader orders—the very existence of 
which was underlined by their need for alms—should be viewed 
from this perspective. 

It is difficult to identify the specific petitioner at whose instigation 
a letter was issued. It is logical and justifiable to assume that the 
impetus to send an envoy entrusted with responsibility for seeking 
relevant favours generally came from the heads of ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, using in some cases the support of their founders or patrons. 
This is regularly confirmed by the narrations of letters of type PMA.” 
By contrast, the composition of letters of category EV says little 
about the petitioners. In only eight letters of the pontificate of Innocent 
IV do specific addresses put us on the trail of the requester.” Two 
indulgences for the churches at Kaplice and Nova Ves u Vožice 
include for the first time indications of intervention by a monastic 
institution (the Premonstratensians at Milevsko) for the benefit of 
rural churches in their patrimony.’ 

In the thirteenth century monastic institutions played a key role 
in mediating papal indulgences. This trend was continued in the 
later period as well, but the preponderance of recipients from monas- 
tic orders declined; the network of recipients began to be filled out 
by urban and rural parish churches.” Even if in some cases it is 
possible to ascribe the principal role to a monastic patron or influential 
backer, there was also visible activity in the later period on the part 
of petitioners of bourgeois origin.” Sufficient financial reserves appar- 


” CDB 4/i, nos. 93, 122, 123, 156; ASV, Reg. Av. 41, fols. 90v-91r; ASV, Reg. 
Av. 43, fol. 472r. 

® CDB 4/i, nos. 70, 100, 222, 224, 231; CDB 5/i, nos. 14, 16, 25. In the majority 
of documents the general address Unwersis Christi fidelibus is used. 

™ CDB 5/i, nos. 124, 125. 

3 The number of urban and rural churches with collective indulgences reaches 
24 (plus 3 documents for recipients in Kłodzko, confirmed by the bishop of Prague) 
out of 56, i.e. almost half of all Bohemian and Moravian recipients of collective 
indulgences. 

7 The Rožmberk family obtained an indulgence for the church at Rožmberk 
(Pangerl, Urkundenbuch des ehemaligen Cistercienserstiftes Goldenkron, nos. 47, 54); the Order 
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ently permitted several members of the urban patricianate to under- 
take journeys in person to Rome or Avignon, or to send an emis- 
sary to procure the issue of a letter on behalf of his lord.” 

A unique view is offered by two paragraphs in the synodal min- 
utes of Arnošt of Pardubice, Archbishop of Prague, which while refer- 
ring to the 1310 Synod of Mainz reflect the domestic reality in a 
revised and extended form.” In 1349 the synod warned parish clergy 
and laypeople against forgers and false collectors of indulgence gifts, 
who wrongly claimed that they had letters from the archbishop or 
his representatives giving them permission to collect. Parish priests 
were further instructed not to allow the announcement of indul- 
gences greater than those detailed in the letters. Suspect collectors 
were to be held by the cleric in co-operation with the patron, and 
handed over to the archdeacon or archbishop.” Although such 


of the Holy Sepulchre at Zderaz for their patronage church at Bubny (RBM 2, no. 
1789); and the Teutonic Knights for their church of St. Benedict in Prague (RBM 4, 
no. 1927). A prosopographical approach would undoubtedly reveal more such 
instances. 

” The persons named in all 12 collective indulgences may be regarded as the 
petitioners, who in person or through intermediaries requested the issue of the let- 
ter. A telling example is provided by an indulgence for the parish church at Jihlava 
in 1295 (CDM 7, no. 151), where the indulgences are granted “ad devotam et sol- 
litam instantiam discretorum virorum Henrici Reymeri, Henrici Slaueri, Roderigeri 
dicti Gilbach, Olrici dicti Ferrarii et Marquardi Macellarii laycorum Romae in pere- 
grinatione existentium.” 

® Ivan Hlaváček, “Zur Erforschung von Urkundenfalschungen im luxemburgi- 
schen Böhmen,” in Fälschungen im Mittelalter, 4, Schriften der MGH 33/iv (Hannover, 
1988), pp. 622-23. 

” Rostislav Zelený, “Councils and synods of Prague and their Statutes (1343-1361),” 
Apollinaris 45 (1972), 71-72, no. 73 (De falsariis). New edition: Polc and Hledikova, 
Pražské synody a koncily predhusitské doby, p. 155: “Plerumque parochialium ecclesiarum 
rectores et alii simplices clerici decipiuntur per falsarios litterarum, dum iuris ignari 
falsitatem eorumdem que nom solum in sigillis et eorum applicatione verum etiam in 
rasuris chartarum et alias multipliciter perpetrantur, deprehendere nescientes, falsas 
pro veris receptant. Volentes igitur multis inconvenientiis et periculis que ex huiusmodi 
incauta credulitate sequuntur occurrere statuimus, ne de cetero aliquis plebanorum 
vel quecumque alia ecclesiastica persona litteras que dicuntur a sede apostolica vel eius 
penitentiariis seu a quocumque alio de ignotis partibus super indulgentiis vel petitionibus elemosinarum 
vel dispensationibus seu quibuscumque aliis negotiis impetrare in favorem et preiudicium 
cuiuscumque audeat approbare, nec ipsas in sua ecclesia permittat aliquatenus pub- 
licare nisi prius per diocesani loci vel eius officialis patentes litteras fuerint approbate. 
Quod si portitores huiusmodi litterarum, contradicente plebano eas publicare vel 
carum pretextu elemosinas seu alios quoscumque actus presumpserint exercere, ipse 
plebanus eos cum rebus suis auctoritatem habeat arrestandi cum auditorio, si opus 
fuerit, brachii secularis, sicque ipsos una cum rebus et litteris diecesano vel archidiacono 
loci quam cito commode poterit, studeat presentare.” 
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reformist articles were not aimed exclusively at collective letters, it 
may be presumed that it was just this category of letters which was 
held in general favour, and which incited various imitations and 
abuses. A statutory record documents that this was no minor phe- 
nomenon but a widespread practice, which the central ecclesiastical 
authorities sought to remove through greater control.® 


2. THE RECEPTION AND CRITIQUE OF INDULGENCES IN 
BOHEMIA DURING THE Pre-Hvussrre AND HussirE PERIODS 


Indulgences were well-known in the Czech Lands as early as the thir- 
teenth century, and from the mid-fourteenth century they became a 
mass phenomenon. At the same time, the ongoing crisis of Western 
Christendom, most notably the papal Schism of 1378-1417, along 
with the domestic economic and political turmoils which followed 
the death of Charles IV, made Bohemia an exceptionally fertile 
ground for the reception of ideas of the English church reformer 
and critic John Wyclif (d.1384). Wyclif criticized, amongst other 
things, the indulgences issued to support the Crusade of Pope Urban 
VI in 1383.°' The penetration of Wyclif’s thoughts and later his 
texts into Bohemia can be dated from the 1380s. Several Wycliffite 
conclusions were also, probably independently, reached by the reformist 
theologian and priest Matěj of Janov, a pupil of the reformist Prague 


vue 


preacher Jan Milič of Kroměříž.” Matěj of Janov derived the rules 
of Christian behaviour from the texts of the Holy Scriptures in his 


The 1353 mandate of the archdeacon to the synodal statute (Zeleny, “Councils 
and synods,” p. 90, no. 7; Polc and Hledikova, Pražské synody a koncil», pp. 170-71) 
notes: “Item invenimus quod quidam questores eleemosinarum venientes ad simplices 
presbiteros cum litteris ignotis, sigillis decipiunt plurimos et indulgentias quarum 
non est numerus largiuntur. ...Hortamur itaque vos, ut secundum formam statuti 
provincialis nullum penitus cum litteris quibuscumque ad colligendam eleemosinam 
in ecclesiis et parochiis vestris admittatis, nisi habuerint patentes domini nostri 
archiepiscopi pragensis litteras, omni prorsus suscipientes carentes aut in spiritualibus 
vicariorum et tunc ampliorem indulgentiam proponere non admittant quam in ipsis 
litteris est expressa.” 

80 Similar abuses were a continous accompaniment to the practice of granting 
indulgences. Comparable denunciations appear elsewhere in Europe. More on this 
in Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses, 3:471—501/395—420; Delehaye, “Les lettres d’in- 
dulgence,” pp. 223-26. 

8! Wycliffe’s tract “Cruciata,” in Johann Wiclifs Lateinische Streitschriften, ed. Rudolf 
Buddensieg (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 588-632. 

® Miloslav Kanak, Mič z Kroměříže (Prague, 1975). 
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fundamental work, Regule Veteris et Novi Testamenti, written between 
1387 and 1393.” He criticized trading in indulgences and the grant- 
ing of indulgences to reward the adoration of pictures, statues and 
saints’ relics, for in this way the Christian is led astray from true 
faith. He did not, however, protest against the essence of indulgences. 
A stimulus to increased intellectual interest in indulgences was pro- 
vided by the “Czech” Year of Grace in 1393,"* proclaimed in a bull 
of Pope Boniface IX at the direct instigation of the Bohemian King 
Wenceslas IV of Luxembourg. Wenceslas, who was also King of the 
Romans at this point, had the obligation, long postponed, to jour- 
ney to Rome to be crowned Holy Roman Emperor. While the coro- 
nation never actually occurred, a special Year of Grace was proclaimed 
within the framework of preparations for it and in conjunction with 
the earlier, also exceptional, papal Year of Grace of 1390, so that 
the King and those among his Bohemian subjects who had been 
unable to make pilgrimage to Rome might participate in the extra- 
ordinary indulgences proclaimed on that occasion. At its very begin- 
ning, however, the Year of Grace in 1393 was marked by a sharp 
conflict between Wenceslas and the archbishop of Prague. The returns 
from the sale of indulgences fell partly to the King and partly to 
Rome. The archbishop and his allies kept their distance from the 
whole project, and its questionable nature was reflected in theolog- 
ical tracts and disputations. 

It must be said that Czech theologians did not always manage to 
see beyond immediate life and religious practices, possibly because 
the higher spiritual and intellectual culture of Western Christendom 
was not sufficiently integrated into the Czech socio-cultural system. 
Calls for reform of the Church, which rang out across the whole of 
Western Christian Europe, were also heard in the Czech Lands, but 
with an insufficiently clear understanding of which questions the 
reform was meant to address. The result was that the theme of indul- 
gences began to be considered in a somewhat short-circuited way as 
a problem of practical morals associated with actual events, rather 
than a fundamental theological issue. 


8 See Matéje z Janova, Mistra Pařížského Regulae Veteris et Novi testamenti, ed. V. Kybal 
(Innsbruck, 1913), pp. 390-91; cf. V. Kybal, M. Matej z Janova. Jeho žwot, spisy a 
učení (Brno, 2000), pp. 116, 134— 35, 

3 František Palacký, Dijiny národu českého v Čechách a v Moravě, 2 (Prague, 1937), 

pp. 406-8; Novotný, M. Jan Hus, 1:51-52; František Šmahel, Die hussitische Revolution, 
1:198—99; ‘Jaroslav V. Polc, Svaté roky (1500-1983) (Prague, 1998), pp. 19-25. 
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An exception was the 1394 tract by the Dominican Heinrich von 
Bitterfeld,” De largicione et virtute indulgenciarum anni iubilei.® It criticized 
the abuses which surrounded the sale of indulgences, but this criti- 
cism, because it did not touch the essential matter, can be regarded 
as merely a tribute paid to folklore of the day. From another of 
Bitterfeld’s works, his Determinacio de simonia,” it is clear that the author 
did not consider the trade in indulgences a simoniacal practice. 
Bitterfeld was a critic of Wyclif’s opinions on indulgences which 
were already known in his circle; this shows that the interest in indul- 
gences among some streams of Czech theological thought had already 
advanced beyond merely standing aloof, as preferred by Matěj of 
Janov.” Bitterfeld’s critique is of course couched in the negative 
sense; nevertheless, it is possible to identify the positive content of 
Heinrich’s opinions. 

In order to understand these, it is necessary to appreciate the 
assumptions on which they are based. To see indulgences merely as 
a religious formality, or through the glass of ecclesiastical or secular 
politics, would be one-sided, as they were at the same time an inward 
and fundamental matter for a Christian. The problem of indulgences 
is one that lies in the border area between faith itself ( fides qua creditur, 
implicita) and the subject of faith, doctrine ( fides quae creditur, explicita). It 
is here that mystic awareness and opinion on the world and life 
meet. The historian, too, must therefore recognize that behind indul- 
gence practices and their rational order there lies another level on 
which fundamental questions of late medieval human life are resolved, 
in particular those of sin, forgiveness and merits, as well as the rela- 
tionship between apparent and intrinsic piety. While scholastic the- 
ology and scholastic thinking in general attempted to use discursive, 


3 For fundamental information see F. J. Worstbrock, “Heinrich von Bitterfeld,” 
in Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon. 3 (Berlin and New York, 1981°), pp. 
699-703; V. J. Koudelka, “Heinrich von Bitterfeld (+1405), Profesor an der Universität 
Prag,” Archwum Fratrum Praedicatorum 23 (1953), 5-65; J. Tříška, Literární činnost predhusit- 
ské univerzity (Prague, 1967), pp. 131-32; J. Tříška, <wotopisny slovník předhusitské pražské 
univerzity 1548-1409 (Prague, 1981), pp. 144-45; W. Zega, Filozofia Boga v Quaestiones 
Sententiarum Mikotaja Bicepsa: krytyka pradów nominalistycznych na Uniwersytecie Praskim w 
latach osiemdziesiątych XIV wieku (Warsaw and Bydgoszcz, 2002), passim. 

3 A partial edition is published by P. de Vooght, Hussiana (Louvain, 1960), pp. 
345-57. See Prague, National Library, III.B.14, fols. 102r-125v; X.H.7, fols. 
114r-137v, 98r-114r. 

8” See ibid., XIILF.16, fol. 115r. 

38 See Matéje z Janova, Regulae (ed. Kybal), pp. 390-91; cf. Kybal, M. Matěj 
z Janova, pp. 116, 134-35. 
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rational and formally logical approaches consistently, this was not 
the modern objective rationalism familiar to us but rather a ratio- 
nalism that can be called symbolic, which attempts to explain the 
phenomena of practical life on a spiritual basis. What particularly 
mattered was the intentio, and not the actio or executio. If a historian 
attempts to reproduce this way of thinking it is not enough to pro- 
vide an explicit answer offered by the sources. It is also necessary 
to discover the implicit question which is to be answered. In sum- 
mary, the historian’s subject it is not only the matter of indulgences, 
but also their significance. 

The starting points for Heinrich von Bitterfeld are on the one 
hand the human personality, relating to the transcendental sphere 
and dogmatically expressed in a particular divine judgment and in 
the blessed contemplation of God by a guiltless man, and on the 
other hand the human individuality, relating to the immanent sphere 
and represented on a practical level by human deeds, including so- 
called pious deeds. Both personality and individuality reflect the fact 
of human inequality. Thus as people on earth differ in their status, 
behaviour and conduct, so in eternity their differentiation does not 
disappear. The only access to blessed contemplation—to the True 
Self—1s through repentance. Baptism gives release from the conse- 
quences of original sin, but because of the corruption of human 
nature brought about by that original sin it does not exclude orig- 
inal sin’s further operation. The path without repentance is the path 
to perdition, while repentance enables one to hope for salvation and 
blessed contemplation. Rare instances of perfect repentance lead 
directly to blessed contemplation. However, there remains a great 
abundance of cases where repentance is undertaken, and has its 
effect, but is imperfect. This may be regarded as a typical human 
situation, which deserves closer attention. 

One who repents, even if imperfectly, is in a state of grace and 
is absolved of guilt for sins. Here, however, there are a number of 
problems. Firstly, there are always some sins that have been over- 
looked, forgotten and not confessed, and thus the absolution does 
not relate to them. Secondly, guilt is forgiven but not cancelled, and 
inasmuch as there is no guilt without punishment, it is not certain 
what would happen to the punishment. Since “ignorance does not 
sin,” and what matters is the intention to repent, even if imperfectly, 
then the punishment must be temporary and not eternal. ‘This pun- 
ishment is purgatorial and, in this context, Purgatory is not a place 
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but a state, a transitional state on the path from the immanent to 
the transcendental world. 

The different approaches of different people to the fact of the 
transitional state of Purgatory are expressed, on the level of indi- 
viduality, through various types of pious deeds; while on the level 
of personality they lead to different outlooks on reaching the state 
of blessed contemplation and to its arrival at different moments, that 
is, to varying duration (aeviternitas) of the state of Purgatory which is 
not eternity but a part of it (aeternitas participata). The different per- 
spective on blessed contemplation and the different moments at which 
it will occur thus maintain the differences between people even in 
the transcendental world, even though they emancipate them from 
differences between individuals which exist in the immanent world. 
Only in this way does a person acquire true selfhood, to the extent 
that he or she subjectively (internally, with a view to guilt) and objec- 
tively (externally, with a view to punishment) takes pains to achieve 
it. Herein is the true sense of indulgences. They are not only an 
outer form of religious life, but a deliberate acceptance, by a human 
being, of the act of salvation. 

Receiving indulgences is an external deed, but is spiritually anchored. 
Through it the simple, imperfect repentance is deliberately enriched 
and differentiation is introduced into the transitional state of Purgatory 
and, finally, into the state of blessed contemplation, an individual’s 
share of eternity. Indulgences belong to the “pious deeds,” among 
which Heinrich von Bitterfeld also counts pilgrimages and the tak- 
ing of the Cross (that is, participation in Crusades). The consequence 
of these and other acts is a relaxatio of the transitional stage of 
Purgatory. Heinrich also puts indulgences into a common context 
with intercessions for the dead (suffragia), although here the issue is 
not relaxatio but communicatio, because they do not relate to the same 
individual. To speak of the particular result of an act of relaxatio or 
communicatio is difficult, indeed impossible, inasmuch as the total mag- 
nitude of the punishment and the relative weights of its individual 
components are unknown. Thus, the actual numbers appearing in 
letters of indulgence are only relative, and express merely the inten- 
sity of the act of repentance. In any event, however, the results of 
repentance differ for different people. 

From the viewpoint of modern discursive objectivism it is difficult 
to understand the essence of such an explanation. From the per- 
spective of symbolic rationalism it is an explanation of the natural 
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differences between people. One has to think about the inner and 
primary (constitutive) differences, rather than the outer and second- 
ary (social) differences. In this way the differentiation of society is 
substantiated. Heinrich von Bitterfeld, like John of Brakel® shortly 
before him in the field of ecclesiology, attempts to find the sources 
of constitutive consciousness behind the collective consciousness. The 
collective consciousness of common piety, and the constitutive con- 
sciousness that oscillates between objective piety and non-objective 
faith, are the obverse and reverse of the same reality. He consis- 
tently avoids the simplifying outward practicalism, such as the for- 
mulation of concrete rules and the rejection of everything that cannot 
be arranged according to them, which is typical of his older con- 
temporary Matěj of Janov. 

It seems, however, that Bitterfeld’s attempt to seek the constitu- 
tive consciousness, instead of a simple submission to the collective 
consciousness, was outside the main current. This became evident 
in the dispute between Jacques de Nouvion” and the Czech reform- 
ers, which occurred in Prague at the beginning of summer 1408. 
The latter probably did not see any linkage of the discursively ratio- 
nal doctrine to its basis in non-objective faith, and thus bore in mind 
only the first impression of depraved practice and the ill-effects. They 
were unable to leave the level of the mere collective consciousness, 
and thus, for them, the appropriate solution of the problem was a 
radical negation. It is symptomatic that Jacques de Nouvion replied 
in the same manner, but with the opposite orientation. His view of 
indulgences, in contrast to that of Heinrich von Bitterfeld, was con- 
siderably narrower and simpler, even though it was founded on the 
same initial assumptions. He too started from the context of “pious 
deeds” as supplements to imperfect repentance, but he reduced their 
number to two, namely indulgences and intercessions for the dead 
(suffragia). Meanwhile he avoided all subtle considerations of the sub- 
jective and objective components of sin (guilt and punishment), as 
well as the questions of the time frame of punishment and redemption. 


9 Cf. Z. Uhlíř, “Eklesiologie v českém sporu o Urbana VI,” Teologická reflexe, 
2002/i, pp. 17—40. 

% See J. Sedlák, “Teologická rozepře Jakuba z Nouviona s Husity v Praze roku 
1408,” in Miscelanea husitica Ioanni Sedlák, ed. J. V. Polc and S. P. Přibyl (Prague, 
1996), pp. 82-97; F. M. Bartoš, Cechy v době Husově 1378-1415 (Prague, 1947), pp. 
295-97. On Jacques de Nouvion (of course with no reference to these events) cf. 
A. Coville, “Jacques de Nouvion,” Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes 96 (1935), 63—90. 
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The differentiating function of the “pious deeds” was thus eroded. In 
this way, of course, the differentiation between people became cruder. 
There remained only two levels—imperfect repentance on the one 
hand and imperfect repentance with supplementary deeds on the 
other. In place of human diversity there were then only two groups 
of people, the better and the worse. It is no wonder that this opin- 
ion irritated common believers. Neither side in the conflict used the 
intellectual stimulus mediated by Heinrich von Bitterfeld. The dis- 
pute was ideologized and immersed in primitivism. 

The future onset of the Hussite Revolution was signalled by the 
Prague indulgence riots of the summer of 1412.” In 1409 the Council 
of Pisa had elected Baldassare Cossa, a man of worldly interests and 
poor repute, to replace the two feuding popes. He ascended the 
throne of Peter as John XXIII. The deposed Pope Gregory XII 
found his refuge under the aegis of Ladislao d’Angid-Durazzo,” King 
of Naples, an energetic and bellicose ruler. John XXIII was obliged 
to make his claim to the Holy See on his own account.’ On 9 
September 1411, military failures and a critical lack of funds for a 
mercenary war led him to declare a Crusade against the bothersome 
Ladislao, with all the usual privileges granted to participants and with 
full indulgences for all of the faithful who contributed to it financially. 
The papal call was generally received with little favour, and in several 
countries the disgraceful sale of indulgences provoked open resistance 
from both secular and ecclesiastical officials. The otherwise solici- 
tously orthodox University of Vienna, for example, swayed the Austrian 
Duke Albrecht to such an extent that he did not permit the sale of 
indulgences.” By contrast, Bohemia’s King Wenceslas IV not only 
gave his basic agreement to their sale in his lands, but also inter- 
vened in favour of the papal campaign at the Polish court in Cracow.” 


1 See n. 3. 

%2 On Ladislao’s ecclesiastical politics see Alessandro Cutolo, Re Ladislao d'Angiò- 
Durazzo (Milan, 1936), pp. 195ff. 

°* For initial orientation cf. most recently Walter Brandmiiller, Das Konzil von Konstanz 
1414-1418 I. Bis zur Abreise Sigismunds nach Narbonne (Paderborn, 1991), pp. 16-24, and 
Jorg K. Hoensch, Kaiser Sigismund. Herrscher ab der Schwelle zur Neuzeit 1368-1437 (Munich, 
1996), pp. 170-74. 

% Cf. Joseph Aschbach, Geschichte der Universität Wien im ersten Jahrhundert ihres Bestehens 
(Vienna, 1865), p. 255; more recently Acta facultatis artium Universitatis Vindobonensis 
1385-1416, ed. Paul Uiblein (Graz, Vienna and Cologne, 1968), pp. 373, 377. 

® The letter to King Wladyslaw survives in a formulary collection, but historians 
accept that it was actually sent. The letter was dated between 9 Sept. 1411 and 15 
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Given the powerful protection that Wenceslas had previously extended 
to the reformist party in Prague University during the latter’s conflict 
with the Archbishop, Zbyněk Zajíc of Hazmburk, his sudden change 
of position caught both the actors in the conflict and later histori- 
ans entirely unawares.” 

The announcement of the indulgences in the Prague and Salzburg 
dioceses was the responsibility of the Dean of Passau, Wenceslas 
Tiem of Mikulov (Nikolsburg), who did not appear in Prague before 
the beginning of April 1412. The actual date of the public proclamation 
of the indulgences is uncertain; it seems most likely to have happened 
on the feast of Pentecost, 22 May 1412. Meanwhile the nuncio farmed 
out individual deaneries and parishes to his intermediaries and agreed 
with them both the tax to be paid and the absolution formula.” 
There is much to suggest that the King’s agreement to the sale of 
the indulgences, which must have preceded the public proclamation, 
was not initially confirmed by public mandate. The central locations 
for sales in the Prague Boroughs were the three most-frequented 
churches in Prague, in which hobnailed strongboxes were placed— 
St. Vitus’ Cathedral at the Castle, the Capitular Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul at Vyšehrad, and the parish Church of Our Lady Before 
Tyn in the Old Town, where the priest (John of Wartenberg) was 
a German opponent of the reformist party.°? The agreement of the 


June 1412 by Anatol Lewicki, Codex epistolaris saeculi decimi quinti II, Monumenta Historie 
Polonica 14 (Cracow, 1894), p. 48, no. 41. Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:85 n. 3, reduced 
the dating ad quem to 11 June 1412. 

% František Palacký, Dějiny národu českého, 3/i (2nd ed., Prague, 1877), p. 142, 
deduced that neither King nor Archbishop saw anything improper in the indulgences. 
Václav Vladivoj Tomek, Déepis města Prahy, (2nd ed., Prague, 1893), pp. 515-16, 
allows Wenceslas on the scene as a defender of the order that had been disturbed. 
F. M. Bartoš, “Paméti M. Jeronýma Pražského,” Lumír 44 (1916), 296, and again 
in Cechy v dobé Husově (Prague, 1947), p. 353, ascribed the King’s change of mind 
to his expectation of a substantial commission. The most detailed account to date 
on the entire affair is given by Novotný, M. Jan Hus, 2, esp. pp. 83-86. 

” The renting of deaneries and other precincts is mentioned by Jan Hus in a 
declaration on Wyclif’s articles, perhaps from 1412: M. Jana Husi korespondence a 
dokumenty, ed. Vaclav Novotny (Prague, 1920), p. 124, no. 43. The instructions for 
the sale of indulgences are edited by Johann Loserth, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
hussitischen Bewegung 5. Gleichzeitige Berichte und Actenstiicke zur Ausbreitung 
des Wiclifismus in Böhmen und Mähren von 1410 bis 1419,” Archiv fiir Österreichische 
Geschichte 82 (1895), 367-70. 

%2 The points of sale of the indulgences are mentioned in Staré letopisy české 
z vratislavského rukopisu, ed. Frantisek Šimek (Prague, 1937), p. 10. On the occupa- 
tion of the Týn parish see Vaclav Vladivoj Tomek, Déepis města Prahy, 5 (2nd ed., 
Prague, 1905), p. 222. 
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canons of St. Vitus Cathedral and the Vyšehrad Chapter is witnessed 
by a subversive Czech song of the day, according to which “the 
Legate came to Prague, / woke the canons / to come and join him, / 
to rob the king and commons / through all the Czech lands.”® 
At the same time, sales also took place in the countryside. In sev- 
eral parishes the parish priests themselves sold the indulgences. Two 
of them are named in the same satirical song: “Zubrník and you, 
Chochol,/ lie as you wish / while selling indulgences / under the 
auspices of the Pope / through the region of Boleslav.” Zubrník 
travelled the countryside in a wagon and was said to exult in every 
goat that he received. His fellow Martin Adamas, again a parish 
priest, would not even hesitate to snatch away someone’s clothing. 

Indulgences were of course also sold in other regions. In Kouřim 
in Central Bohemia, for example, their sale was not permitted by 
the local parish priest, at that time a supporter of the reform move- 
ment.'”' As late as August there was an incident in Jindřichův Hradec, 
in South Bohemia, where the sellers were dishonourably chased out, 
first from the local parochial courtyard and later from the town.'” A 
certain embarrassment, stemming from a poor assessment of the sit- 
uation, reigned also among the bureaucrats and servants of the royal 
court. The Chancery prepared in advance a draft letter in which 
the King advised the Pope of flaws found in the sale of indulgences. !°° 

The head of the Castle Guard, Voksa of Valdštejn (Waldstein) 
and his men-at-arms assisted during a demonstration organized in 
the city of Prague by Master Jerome of Prague. The philosopher 
Jerome was a spokesman of the radical wing of the Czech reform 
group. The accusations made against him three years later at the 
Council of Constance blamed him for, amongst other things, violent 


9 The song, beginning with the words “Antikrista tupiti,” is in Výbor z české lite- 
ratury doby Husovy, 1 (Prague, 1963), p. 270, here ll. 11-15. 

100 Vi bor z české literatury doby Husovy, 1, pp. 270-71, ll. 21-27, 36-37. Here also 
in the commentary a suggestion for identification of the parish priests named. 

10! See Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:78. 

'© At Constance, it was in particular Master Jerome of Prague who was accused 
over the incident; more of his anti-indulgence activities later. Cf. Hermann von der 
Hardt, ed., Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense concilium, 4 (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1699), 
col. 671. 

108 An undated draft from the formulary collection Summa cancellariae regis Bohemiae 
ed. F. M. Pelzel, Lebensgeschichte des Römischen und Böhmischen Königs Wenceslaus IH 
(Urkundenbuch) (Prague, 1790), p. 151, no, 234; a critical analysis in Václav Hadač, 
“Summa cancellariae regis Bohemiae,” Casopis Archwnt Skoly 4 (1926-7), 31. 
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attacks on Franciscans and other religious, which may have taken 
place during the stormy weeks of the indulgence campaign.'’* Whether 
or not this was so, it was Master Jerome who together with the stu- 
dents accompanied the allegorical wain hung with imitations of papal 
bulls with indulgences. During the whole procession a student, dis- 
guised as a prostitute, offered the imitation indulgences for sale with 
seductive gestures and scurrilous jokes. The demonstration ended by 
the provocative burning of the bulls of the “heretic pope,” “rufian” 
and “pimp” at the Cattle Market (now Charles Square) in Prague.'® 
The town councils did not intervene in any way, which indicates 
that they had not received any precise instructions. On the other 
hand it may have been precisely Jerome’s provocations that motivated 
the Archbishop and the chapter to request that the King publicly 
make his position known. However, Jerome, if the witnesses at the 
trial in Constance can be believed, outmatched those who informed 
against him. To improve the King’s mood he dressed as a beggar 
(“zebrak” in Czech) and went on a donkey to the King’s favourite 
country retreat in Zebrak.'°° The sovereign was mollified by the 
humorous allusion to the name of his retreat, and ignored the stu- 
dent masquerade. In return, however, he assured ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries that he would not permit further interruptions to the sale of 
papal indulgences. 

The King’s final decision was made known about a week to ten 
days prior to 17 July, when on the University’s grounds John (Jan) 
Hus put forth his fundamental objections to indulgences issued in 
the name of the Crusade (that is, to finance the Crusade). During the 
preceding three weeks, following the announcement of the sale, a 
permanent and far-reaching rupture had arisen among the leaders 
of the reformist party.'"’ As the hostile position towards the sale of 


104 More on this radical in R. R. Betts, “Jerome of Prague,” in his Essays in Czech 
History (London, 1969), pp. 195-235; on the indulgence affair, ibid., pp. 215-18. 

10$ The Constance accusations place the demonstration in 1411, “feria tertia infra 
octavas Penthecostes” (23 June). Cf. von der Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense 
concilium, 4, col. 672. If the erroneous date is shifted a year later, we arrive at 24 
May 1412. A second testimonial from the priest Martin Lupáč erroneously places 
the indulgence riots in 1408. For his otherwise consistent narrative, see Manudlnik 
M. Vacslava Korandy, ed. Josef Truhlář (Prague, 1888), pp. 149-50, no. 46. 

© von der Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense concilium, 4, col. 644. 

107 Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:130, places Jerome’s provocation at the Zebrak cas- 
tle in the period shortly before the gathering at the Old Town Hall on 16 June, 
of which more later. Bartoš, Cechy v době Husově, p. 358, differs only by a short 
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indulgences was, even before then, deeply anchored in the moral 
code of the domestic reformists, the agitation against one of the most 
flagrant forms of simony began without further internal ideological 
discussion. ®? The first reaction of the influential reformist theologian 
Stephen (Štěpán) of Páleč indicated that he agreed with Hus, who 
explained the destructiveness of purchased indulgences to his com- 
mon followers from the pulpit of the Bethlehem Chapel.'” Soon, 
however, their positions began to differ. Coincidentally, Páleč was 
at that time at the peak of his university career, when he rose to 
the post of Dean of the Theological Faculty as the youngest doctor 
among all who had ever reached this office.'!? Within the Faculty’s 
eight-member board of professors, native-born doctors already held 
an absolute majority, but the reformist wing had hitherto been rep- 
resented there only by Stanislav of Znojmo and Stephen Páleč, whose 
voices were, however, heard less and less. ‘There was an obvious 
institutional rivalry between the Faculty of Arts, to which Hus be- 
longed, and the Faculty of Theology. Alongside this rivalry, which 
neither of the two reformist masters could shake off, their relation- 
ship to royal authority which, as was soon shown, was decisive in 
the whole affair, came to the fore. It is true that, soon afterwards, 
loyalty to the sovereign would clash with the higher authority of the 
papal throne. Nevertheless, in the given situation, it provided both 
professors with a pretext to split with Hus and other radical lead- 
ers of the reformist current. Master Stanislav of Znojmo had already 
been considering his change of position for some time. Reform of 
the Church through the use of secular power appeared ever more 


interval. The chronological sequence of events cannot be precisely followed from 
the sources. In the authors’ opinion the deductions in the text best reflect the sit- 
uation at the beginning of June. 

108 The position of the Czech reformist school on indulgences prior to 1412 is 
summarized in Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:62-69. More on the opinions of Hus and 
Wyclif in Paul de Vooght, L’Hérésie de Jean Huss, 2 vols. (2nd ed., Louvain, 1975), 
2:817—-47. 

' According to a contemporary report, “Master Hus at almost all his sermons 
at Bethlehem led people away from giving money for the indulgences” (ed. Simek, Staré 
letopisy české z vratislavského rukopisu, p. 10). Hus spoke out against the sale of indulgences, 
amongst other things, in his collection of Czech sermons: see Magistri Iohannis Hus 
Opera omnia II. Ceská nedělní postila, ed. Jiří Daňhelka (Prague, 1992), pp. 203-5. 

10 Knowledge of the literary heritage of Stephen of Páleč owes much to Jan 
Sedlak; see the anthology of his works and editions, Miscellanea husitica Iohannis Sedlak 
(Prague, 1996). Most recently see the collection of essays M. Jan Hus a M. Stepan z Pálče 
(Kladno, 2000). 
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to him to be an unrealizable dream, to which the final blow was 
dealt by the King’s position on the indulgence bull. With a certain 
reluctance he was joined by Stephen of Páleč, a scholar of the aca- 
demic type with no interest in the lives of common folk, for whom 
another incentive may have been his rivalry with Hus. Unlike the 
other procrastinators, however, these two did not keep their heads 
down, but to expunge their infatuation with John Wyclif’s teachings 
they plunged into a headlong defence of Roman fiscalism. 

The deep divisions within the reformist part became evident at 
the university assembly convened in the first half of June by the 
Rector, Marek of Hradec, at which Stanislav and Paleé declined to 
answer students’ questions, referring to the Archbishop’s and the 
King’s agreement to the sale of indulgences. Since, due to the oppo- 
sition of the professors of theology, the academic plenum did not 
arrive at an official protest, Hus announced a public disputation to 
be held on 17 June, on the question of whether according to God’s 
law and for the honour of God, the salvation of the people and the 
benefit of the kingdom, it was permitted and appropriate to approve 
the papal bull on taking up the Cross against King Ladislas of Naples 
and his allies. The Faculty of Theology dispatched two of its mem- 
bers to the Archbishop, requesting that as Chancellor of the University 
he prevent the disputation. In addition, Páleč as Dean of ‘Theology 
issued a public proclamation forbidding the bachelors of theology, 
and thus also Hus, from participating in the disputation. Hus, it 
seems, did not take the announcement’s many warnings about the 
obligation to obey King Wenceslas particularly seriously. In the spirit 
of his famous maxim that one must give priority to the truth over 
the friend, he ignored the instruction and arranged the announced 
disputation on the given day in front of a large audience.''' Hus’ 
somewhat dry yet entirely straightforward justification for rejecting 
the papal bull did not satisfy his friend Master Jerome of Prague, 


"! Hus’ questio “Utrum secundum legem Jesu Christi licet et expedit pro honore dei et salute 
populi ac pro commodo regni bullas pape de ereccione crucis contra Ladislaum regem Apulie et suos 
complices Christi fidelibus approbare”? is available only in Johannis Hus et Hieronymi Pragensis 
confessorum Christi Historia et Monumenta, 1 (Nuremberg, 1558), fols. 174r—189r. The 
dependence of Hus on Wyclif was documented by Johann Loserth, Hus und Wyclif. 
Kur Genesis der hussitischen Lehre (Prague and Leipzig, 1884), pp. 209-13 (2nd ed., Munich 
and Berlin, 1925). Of Hus’ other addresses there is a modern edition of the tract Contra 
cructatam in Magistri Iohannis Hus Opera omnia XXII. Polemica, ed. Jaroslav Eršil (Prague, 
1966), pp. 130-39. 
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who in a fervent oration recommended going immediately to the 
Town Hall and explaining the falsity of indulgences to the council- 
lors. Clearly, however, his faith in the Czech councillors in the Old 
Town Hall, who had hitherto supported the reformist side in accor- 
dance with the King’s position, had been shaken, as instead of going 
to the Town Hall he, accompanied by his students, headed for the 
college lodging halls.'” 

Hus’ position on indulgences'!? shows that unlike in the earlier 
approach of Heinrich von Bitterfeld the problem had considerably 
simplified, and questions had begun to be asked in a different man- 
ner. For Hus himself this was a moment of ripening, as is docu- 
mented by the fact that within a short period he laid down two 
different formulations of the problem of indulgences. In his works 
Questio de indulgencis''* (17 June 1412) and Contra cruciatam' (from the 
same year) he still retained the idea of the transitional state of 
Purgatory, but did not consider the function of repentance ( poenitentia) 
or confession (confessio), speaking instead only of the betterment 
(emendatio) of this state. He does not admit the efficacy of indulgences 
and entirely abandons the concept of “pious deeds.” He allows only 
the effect of direct revelation (revelatio), which is, however, unlikely. 
On the one hand this is a legitimate critique of the institutional 
hypertrophy of the Late Medieval Church in these matters, and a 
reaction to the ideologized emphasis on merely external deeds, while 
on the other hand it is also a suppression of the problem of human 
diversity. In pure form this tendency appears in Hus’ text Contra octo 


"2 For the university convocation only indirect reports are available (see Novotny, 
M. Jan Hus, 2:90-93). The position of the Theological Faculty and Hus’ reply in 
Frantisek Palacký, Documenta Mag. Iohannis Hus vitam, doctrinam, causam in Constantiensi 
concilio actam . . . ullustrantia (Prague, 1869; reprinted Osnabrück, 1966), pp. 448-51, 
nos. 45A-B. The course of the 17 June disputation was described by its participant 
(ed. Simek, Staré letopisy české z vratislavského rukopisu, pp. 9-10). 

1? See Jan Sedlák, M. Jan Hus (Prague, 1915), passim; V. Kybal, “Učení Husovo 
o odpustcich,” in Ceskou minulosti. Práce Zaku Václava Novotného, ed. O. Odložilík, 
J. Prokeš and R. Urbánek (Prague, 1929), pp. 167-74. 

1t See F. M. Bartoš and P. Spunar, Soupis pramenů k literární činosti M. Jana Husa 
a M. Jeronýma Pražského (Prague, 1965), pp. 77-78, no. 17; Prague, National Library, 
V.G.11, fols. 128r-137v. 

115 See Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis pramenit k literární činosti M. Jana Husa a M. Jeronýma 
Pražského, pp. 103-5, nos. 53-55; Joannes Hus, Contra cruciatam, in Magistri Ioannis Hus 
opera omnia. XXII. Polemica, ed. J. Eršil (Prague, 1966), pp. 129-39; J. Sedlák, “Husovy 
spisy proti bulle odpustkové,” in Miscelanea husitica Toanms Sedlák, ed. J. V. Polc and 
S. Přibyl (Prague, 1996), pp. 68-74. 
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doctores (1414),''° where he no longer admits the transitional stage of 
Purgatory at all and speaks only of the four kinds of forgiveness 
(remissio). These are the supersubstantial (supersubstantialts), the source 
of which is God; the substantial (substantialis), the agent of which is 
Christ; the ministerial (ministerialis), mediated by a priest; and the 
fourth (quarta), which is mutual between people. The fourth type of 
forgiveness is necessary for the true operation of supersubstantial for- 
giveness. While Heinrich von Bitterfeld in his view of indulgences, 
and in the context of other “pious deeds,” tried to reflect the per- 
sonal and individual differentiation between people, John Hus res- 
olutely rejected this path. 

It is perhaps possible to consider the undated Tractatus de indul- 
gencis of the Minorite Mařík," as a reaction to John Hus’ views. 
He considers the theme of indulgences in a truly systematic and 
minute manner; but his is a markedly formalistic and pedantic schol- 
arship. In the context of “pious deeds” he appends intercessions for 
the dead (suffragia) to indulgences. As to their effect on the transitional 
stage of Purgatory, however, he gives greater importance and efficacy 
to indulgences, as unlike intercessions (which are substitutory and 
collective) the indulgences are personal. He thus sets forth a per- 
spective not as rigid as that offered by Jacques de Nouvion, but the 
substance of the deep insight of Heinrich von Bitterfeld is hidden to 
him. It can be said that while Heinrich von Bitterfeld was a thinker 
and Jacques de Nouvion a plain orthodox ideologist, the Minorite 
Mařík was a speaker of non-ideological orthodoxy. This was not 
enough in the contemporary situation. 

The disputation of 17 June 1412 offered the professors of theol- 
ogy an opportunity to accuse their opponents before the king, to 
unleash their polemics to the full. Stephen of Páleč decided to kill 
two birds with one stone, and thus as Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
directed the bachelors John Hus and Jacobellus of Stříbro to submit 
their suspect theses on indulgences and (in the case of the latter) on 
the coming of the Antichrist. Jacobellus obeyed, but Hus opposed 


"© See Bartoš and Spunar, Soupis prameni k literární činosti M. Jana Husa a M. 


Jeronýma Pražského, pp. 106-7, no. 58; Hus, Contra octo doctores, in Eršil, Magistri Ioannis 
Hus: Polemica, pp. 369—488. 

"7 See J. Sedlák, “Magistri Mauritii O. Min. Tractatus de indulgentiis,” in Polc 
and Přibyl, Miscelanea husitica Ioannis Sedlák, pp. 544—61; cf. Jaroslav Kadlec, “Literární 
činnost mistra Marika Rvačky,” in Pocta Dr. Emmě Urbánkové. Spolupracovníci a přátelé 
k 70. narozeninám, ed. P. R. Pokorný (Prague, 1979), pp. 150-51, no. 13. 
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not only the Faculty, but also the command of the royal councillors. 
Before the month was out, King Wenceslas summoned the professors 
of theology and their opponents before his council. In the introduction 
to the audience, which took place in the parish priest’s house in the 
township beneath the Žebrák castle, Páleč read his tract Gloriosus in 
which, with the assistance of Master Stanislav, he attempted to con- 
vict Hus of disobedience to the teachings of the Church and to the 
king. Hus caught all present by surprise by demanding a scholarly 
debate with the loser condemned to death by fire. After a long hes- 
itation, the professors elected a representative from among their num- 
ber, but the royal councillors did not wish to force the debate to 
such extremes and the meeting broke up early.'!® 

When the King was made aware of the course the meeting had 
taken, he strictly instructed the council that they should sweep the 
subject from the table as soon as possible. He was led to this deci- 
sion by disquieting news from Prague, where the manifestations of 
popular opposition to the simoniacs were becoming more and more 
frequent. Hus’ followers fixed leaflets with threatening or defamatory 
messages to the indulgence strongboxes located in the cathedral, in 
the church at Vyšehrad and the church of Our Lady Before Týn. 
From time to time, derisive rhymes appeared against the indulgence 
traders, and in several places scuffles broke out.''’ Shortly before 10 
July the councils of the Prague Boroughs received instructions from 
the King to intervene forcibly against trouble-makers, and to send two 
councillors and two aldermen from each borough to Zebrak. Mean- 
while, at the request of the royal council, the professors of the the- 
ological faculty drew up a memorandum in which, for the good of 
the kingdom, they called for the condemnation, for the second time, 
of forty-five of Wyclif’s articles and, along with this, to declare hereti- 
cal seven particularly scandalous theses promoted by Hus, Jacobellus 


H8 Palee’s tract “Gloriosus” is published by Johann Loserth, “Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der hussitischen Bewegung 4. Die Streitschriften und Unionverhandlungen zw. den 
Katholiken und Hussiten in den Jahren 1412-1413,” Archiv fiir Österreichische Geschichte 
75 (1889), 333-39. On the meeting in the parish priest’s house at Žebrák, more in 
Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:110-11. 

119 One of the anti-indulgence leaflets, beginning with the words “Vobis Asmodeistis, 
Belialistis, mamonistis et principaliter omnibus doctoribus . ..” is in Geschichtschreaber 
der hussitischen Bewegung in Böhmen, ed. Konstantin Höfler, 3 vols. (Vienna, 1865— 
66), 2:201-3, no. 32. Unrest in Prague is mentioned passim in Novotny, M. Jan 
Hus, 2 (see esp. pp. 101-2). 
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and their followers. The King expressed his agreement with the pro- 
posal; by contrast, he struck from the memorandum the two clos- 
ing points, in which the Faculty proposed, amongst other things, to 
remove the freedom of speech from certain, unnamed preachers.'*° 

A conference held on 10 June in the house of the Bishop of 
Olomouc in Zebrak township was attended for the royal council by 
the Chancellor Wenceslas (Vaclav) Králík of Buřenice, the Bishop 
of Olomouc Conrad (Konrad) of Vechta, the Provost of the Chapter 
of All Saints (Master Zdeněk of Laboun), the protonotary and the 
parish priest at Beroun, called Jakub; secular attendees were the Het- 
man of Wroclaw and Swidnica Janek of Choténice, and the Master of 
the Royal Hunt Filip Lout. The absence of leading adherents of Hus’ 
reformist party was sufficiently symptomatic. During the conference 
the protonotary of the Old Town, Chancellor Sigmund of Weilburk, 
read the articles of condemnation as presented by the Theological 
Faculty. One of the members of the Prague Old ‘Town delegation 
raised the question of how to proceed against the instigators of dis- 
order. As it became apparent from the resulting dispute that within 
the ‘Town Hall there was no agreement over the matter, the King 
removed seven councillors that very day, and set down that the newly 
established council should ensure exemplary punishment for any cul- 
prits who were caught.'”! 

On the same day (Sunday, 10 June) anti-indulgence riots took 
place in several Prague churches, in which a large number of appren- 
tices and journeyman took part together with students. Three of 
these youths, of an unknown trade, whose names (Martin, Jan and 
StaSek) entered Hussite annals, were caught and imprisoned in the 
Old Town gaol. Hus was aware of his responsibility for their fate, 
and thus on the following morning he went to the Town Hall, accom- 
panied by several masters and students. Out of fear the councillors of 
the new council, in front of the assembled crowd of commons, assured 
Hus that nothing would happen to the youths; hardly had the satisfied 
crowd dispersed, however, than all three were executed close to the 


120 The memorandum of the professors of the Theological Faculty together with 


associated manuscript notes on participants in the meeting of Sunday, 10 June, was 
published by Palacký, Documenta Mag. Johannis Hus, pp. 451-57, no. 46. 

®! The convoluted puzzle surrounding the hasty naming of a new Old Town 
Council is explained by Jaroslav Meznik, Praha před husitskou revolucí (Prague, 1990), 
pp. 161-65, in connection with the subsequent execution of the three youths. 
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Town Hall. The announcement of the exemplary judgement attracted 
people from the immediate area to the spectacle. News of the event 
quickly spread, so that Hus’ supporters converged from all direc- 
tions. No spark, however, ignited the mixed crowd of Czechs and 
Germans, papists and Wycliffites. In the silent immobility after the 
immediate shock, an unknown woman covered the bodies with veils. 
The first to act among the men was a young master, Jan of Jičín. 
He bade the students take up the deceased on their shoulders, and 
to the sound of the martyrs’ antiphon “Isti sunt sancti” wend their 
way in mournful procession to the Bethlehem Chapel. There, the 
three youngsters were buried with dignity, and the following day a 
celebratory Mass was held in honour of the first Hussite martyrs. !*? 

The warning was effective. Neither Hus, Jacobellus (Jakoubek), 
nor Jerome was able to bear the weight of the responsibility, and 
they withdrew temporarily, leaving their followers to hopelessness and 
uncertainty. Despite the ban on assemblies, complainers and mal- 
contents continued to gather in front of the Town Hall; while the 
councillors had some imprisoned, they were released the next day.'* 
No storm threatened from these small clouds, and so the council- 
lors were able to fulfil the King’s order to call a joint convocation 
of the University and the clergy on 16 July. The King and his coun- 
cil were represented at the Old Town Hall by the Chancellor, 
Wenceslas Králík of Buřenice, and Conrad of Vechta, Bishop of 
Olomouc. After the introductory formalities the Prague Inquisitor 
Nicholas (Mikuláš) took the floor. The King’s will, he announced, 
was that the dishonour to the land be cleansed. Whoever should 
stand in opposition to the articles that would be made known to 
those present, would fall into disgrace, and should be sent into exile. 
The generally formulated instructions and prohibitions were then 
read. ‘The duty of denouncing suspected heretics under pain of anath- 
ema was complemented by a warning against unsubstantiated accu- 


'2 The main source is a later and (in its details) somewhat unreliable narrative 
of an eyewitness, one of the authors of the Staré letopisy české (see above, n. 98). Other 
sources are listed and used by Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:115-18. 

"5 The authors agree with Meznik, Praha pied husitskou revolucí, p. 164, that the 
atmosphere in Prague after the execution of the three youths was indicative of a 
mood of martyrdom rather than revolution. Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:121—33 consider- 
ably overrated the opposition in Prague and at the university, and in his analyses, 
based on sources, overlooked two important issues: the almost complete withdrawal of 
the radical leaders and the uninterrupted course of the meeting at the Old Town Hall. 
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sations of heresy. The last point was a proclamation of the arch- 
bishop’s prohibition of attacks against the papal bull. It must be said 
that the Archbishop of Prague of the day, Albik of Uničov, was oth- 
erwise totally passive in the whole affair. To the great joy of the 
heavily represented professors of theology, Wyclif’s forty-five con- 
demned theses were joined by the seven articles from their memo- 
randum. With no less satisfaction they also welcomed a supplementary 
prohibition on bachelor and student meetings. ‘The Rector of the 
University was further instructed to make all proclamations public 
in proper form, and to observe the hierarchical subordinations of 
the grades and the faculties.'!** At the inquisitor’s prompting, Rector 
Marek of Hradec non-committally declared that both the erroneous 
and the correct senses of the condemned articles would need to be 
thoroughly assessed, which would require a longer period of time. 
The theologians immediately protested one after another at any delay, 
and, since the majority of the radicals had not appeared at the meet- 
ing, the Rector was supported only by Master Prokop of Pilsen and 
Friedrich Epping, one of the members of the reform school of German 
non-conformists from the Hall “At the Sign of the Black Rose.” All 
three most probably left the meeting before it ended, as the notary’s 
record does not show them in the list of masters of the Faculty of 
Arts who surrendered without reservation to the King’s will. When 
at the close of the meeting the inquisitor called on all those opposed 
to step out of the ranks, not one person did. Of the eight masters 
of arts who were present, most of them parish priests, even Hus’ 
friend Křišťľan of Prachatice remained standing in his place.'* 

In the less than two months of this indulgence affair, the first 
union of reformists, which had arisen under the protection of the 
King, part of his council, and the Czech councillors in the Old 
Town, had entirely broken. The fragile alliance of interests foundered 
on the mutability of the sovereign’s position. The national emanci- 
pation movement did help the Czech Wycliffites to take over the 
university temporarily, but in a short space of time it shattered over 
the condemnation of the supposedly heretical theses and the threat 
of ecclesiastical action. On the other hand the ranks of university 


1 For a detailed, albeit tendentious, notarial record of this meeting see the edi- 
tion of Jan Sedlák, “K dějinám českého viklefstvi r. 1411 a 1412,” Studie a texty 
k náboženským dějinám českým 1/1 (1913), 55-65. 

15 More on this meeting at the Old Town Hall in Novotny, M. Jan Hus, 2:124—30. 
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reformers, weakened and thinned out during the crisis, were strength- 
ened by the activism of adherents among the commons. The strength 
of the Hussite crowds now began to loom on the horizon. The first 
stage of the reform movement had finished, but the second, this time 
without the King’s protection, was just beginning. !”® 

The theologian of the Hussite revolutions, Jakoubek (Jacobellus) 
of Stříbro, dismissed indulgences without reservation even in his 1412 
Tractatus responswus,'?’ because they found no support in Holy Scripture. 
He regarded them as an indication of the approaching time of the 
Antichrist. In his view, no priest could objectively determine the scale 
of the punishment for sin, or the degree of relief that the sinner 
gained through repentance. The Church cannot issue indulgences, 
because it cannot distribute that which it does not own. Jacobellus, 
of course, still recognized the existence of Purgatory, while the more 
radical Nicholas of Dresden, and after him the whole radical side 
of the Hussite Revolution, entirely rejected not only Purgatory but 
also the whole of the existing hierarchical Church, whose practices 
they contrasted to the ideal of the Church of Christ. ‘The split between 
Jacobellus and Nicholas on the question of Purgatory arose in 1415.1" 

In the subsequent Hussite era questions besides that of indulgences 
were more pressing. Even so in his private work Collectura,'** written 
sometime after 1440, the moderate Hussite theologian Prokop of 
Pilsen (at that time, however, rather more Calixtine, that is, Utraquist) 
devoted attention to this question, and brought a new intellectual 
dynamic to the theme. Once more, his emphasis is on the ranking 


1 For further developments see Smahel, Die hussitische Revolution, 2:878. 

17 The Tractatus responswus was previously ascribed in error to Jan Hus. See S. H. 
Thomson, Mistra Jana Husa Tractatus responswus, Sbirka pramenu českého hnutí náboženského 
ve XIV. a XV. století (Prague, 1927); Paul de Vooght, Jacobellus de Stříbro (}1429), pre- 
mier théologien du hussitisme (Louvain, 1972), pp. 31-32. 

128 MS of the tract by Nicholas of Dresden “De purgatorio”, Prague, National 
Library, III.G.8. H. Kaminsky, “Nicholas of Dresden and the Dresden School of 
Hussite Prague,” the Introduction to “Master Nicholas of Dresden, The Old Color 
and the New,” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, n.s. 55/1 (1965), 5-28. 
Against this a sermon by Jakoubek of Stříbro, Sermo de purgatorio of 29 Nov. 1415 
(Prague, National Library, X.G.20, fols. 245r—260r; V.G.7, fols. 87r—92r), and the 
Opusculum de purgatorio animarum, in Monumenta Mediu Aevi, fase. II, ed. C.-G.-F. Walch 
(Göttingen, 1759), pp. 3-25. 

129 See P. Spunar, Repertorium auctorum provectum idearum post universitatem Pragensem 
conditam illustrans, 2 (Warsaw and Prague, 1995), pp. 177-79, no. 353; J. Kadlec, 
““Collecture M. Prokopa z Plzně,” Listy filologické 80 (1957), 237- 45; cf, J. Prokeš, 
M. Prokop z Plzně. Příspěvek k vývoji konservativní strany husitské (Prague, 1927), passim. 
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of indulgences among “pious deeds.” On the one hand, given the 
resultant effect on the transitional stage of Purgatory, he does 
differentiate between ordinary indulgences and intercessions for the 
dead (suffragia); on the other hand he differentiates between simple 
indulgences and indulgences through deeds, based on merits (indul- 
gentia ad opus, per modum meriti). This seems to have been an outright 
innovation in the Czech milieu. In this way he considers the differ- 
entiation between various “pious deeds” from a different perspective 
to that which had previously been usual (if it was usual at all). Hemrich 
von Bitterfeld accentuated the difference between indulgences and inter- 
cessions for the dead (suffragia) as the difference between direct/personal 
and indirect/mediating acts, somewhat naturally laying greater impor- 
tance on the direct/personal. Prokop of Pilsen, by contrast, accentuates 
the differences between the various kinds of institutionalized, conditional 
acts, to which indulgences also belong. To a great extent arbitrary 
concepts of piety and religion that appeared in Hussitism as a result 
of the simplified concepts of truth and the Truth,” clearly convinced 
him of the need for institutions for religious life. At the same time, 
however, he remained aware of the need to differentiate between 
human beings, and the priority of the constitutive consciousness over 
the collective one. His tract did not attract attention, and apparently 
did not even become widely known, but nevertheless remains as 
evidence of attempts to overcome the practicism which, while not 
perhaps exclusive within Hussitism and Utraquism, was certainly pre- 
dominant. It seems that in Prokop of Pilsen there was still something 
present of the spirit of the old Prague University, represented in this 
context by Heinrich von Bitterfeld. 

The anonymous Sermo de animabus in purgatorio existentibus from around 
the same time, recorded in a manuscript of the Ojvín (Oybin) 
Celestines,'*' shows that ideologized orthodoxy as represented by 
Jacques de Nouvion had found its breeding ground. Here, indulgences 
as intercessions for the dead (indulgentia per modum suffragu) appear as 
a novelty, but the simplified differentiation of better and worse people 
on the basis of the presence or absence of supplementary acts to aid 


130 See J. Seifert, “Pravda jako fundament svobody a svédomi (K etice Jana 
Husa),” in Jan Hus na přelomu tisíciletí, ed. M. Drda, F. J. Holeček and Z. Vybíral 
(Tabor, 2001), pp. 281-301; cf. Z. Uhlíř, Mistři a studenti Karlovy univerzity ve středověku 
a jench dílo v dobovém kontextu (Prague, 1998), pp. 17-18. 

131 See Prague, National Library, V.E.6, fols. 243r—248r. 
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imperfect repentance remained. Perhaps only the original hard ide- 
ology evaporated, and was replaced by bigotry. 

After the Hussite Revolution, and until the onset of the Lutheran 
Reformation, there were three separate Christian denominations in 
the Czech Lands: Catholics loyal to Rome, the Calixtine church 
(which under the Compact of Basle,'*? announced in 1436, remained 
part of the Catholic Church, but was obliged to become indepen- 
dent after the Compact’s rejection by Pius II in 1462), and the Unity 
of Brethren (Unitas Fratrum), founded in 1457 by the remaining 
Taborite preachers and followers of the pacifist teachings of Petr 
Cheléicky.'*’ The development of theology in relation to indulgences 
and of indulgence practice in the Czech Lands in this period has 
yet to be adequately mapped out, and can here be considered only 
briefly. In the relationship of Czech Catholics to indulgences there 
was no change from the preceding situation, in other words indul- 
gences remained an important component of both individual piety 
and ecclesiastical practice. In this period the Catholic Church itself 
was gradually moving towards reforms in order to remove the glar- 
ing abuses of the period of the papal Schism. The Calixtine Church 
essentially accepted indulgences and Purgatory: evidence for this 
comes, for example, from the previously cited text by Procopius of 
Pilsen or the position of the later archbishop of the Calixtine Church 
Jan of Rokycany on Purgatory in a disputation with Taborite priests 
in 1431.'* Indulgence practice in the Catholic and to a limited extent 
in the Calixtine Churches continued to suffer from abuses, which 
were criticized by contemporary writers.'* The radical preachers 
from the Hussite town of Tabor broke from the moderate Calixtine 
Church. After the rise to power of the Calixtine provincial admin- 
istrator and later king George of Podébrady they were pursued as 
heretics, and it was thus that the important Taborite theologians 
Nicholas of Pelhřimov, called Biskupec, and Wenceslas Koranda died 


182 Ed, František Palacký, Archiv Český, 3 (Prague, 1844), pp. 399-403. 

133 Petra Chelčického Postilla I-I, ed. Emil Smetanka (Prague, 1900-3); Petr Chelčický, 
Sit’ viry (Prague, 1912; 2nd ed. 1929). 

_ |" Prague, Library of the Metropolitan Chapter, D 88, fols. 180r-266r; cf. František 
Smahel, “Oéistec-oSistec v husitské topografii zahrobniho světa,” in his Husitské Cechy: 
struktury, procesy, ideje (Prague, 2001), pp. 330-45. 

13 Such a critic was, for example, the Calixtine priest and satirist Jan Bechyňka. Cf. 
Josef Macek, Vira a zbožnost jagellonského věku (Prague, 2001), pp. 60, 68-69; Noemi 
Rejchrtova, “Jan Bechynka, kněz a literát,” in Acta reformationem Bohemicam illustrantia, 
3 (Prague, 1984). 
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in prison. The remainder were permitted to found an independent 
community, the Unity of Brethren, in the small village of Kunvald 
in East Bohemia in 1457. They were the heirs to the Czech Reforma- 
tion. Understandably, they entirely rejected the doctrines of indulgence 
and Purgatory. 
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APPENDIX ONE 


An overview of known letters of indulgence issued by the Prague and Olomouc 
dioceses prior to 1420 


Period Indulgence type 
papal issued by issued by issued by collective issued total 
the bishop the bishop other by a 
of Prague of Olomouc bishops papal 
legate 
d f d f d f d f d f 
up to l 1 l 
1200 
1201- 1 1 2 
1210 
1211- 0 
1220 
1221- 1 1 
1230 
231> 4 4 
1240 
1241— 6 l 3 4 14 
1250 
125]=- 12 3 4 1 7 27 
1260 
1261- 4 8 5 9 13 39 
1270 
1271- 7 5 5 17 
1280 
1281- 1 2 14 6 1 12 1 6 l 27 17 
1290 
1291— 3 5 l 7 20 24 59 l 
1300 
1301- l 6 3 5 3 15 3 
1310 
1311- 4 1 4 4 13 
1320 
1321— 1 4 3 1 12 21 
1330 
1331- 2 2 1 1l 1 7 
1340 
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Appendix One (cont.) 


Period Indulgence type 
papal issued by issued by issued by collective issued total 
the bishop the bishop other by a 
of Prague of Olomouc bishops papal 
legate 
d f d f d f d f d f 
341- 12 6 2 20 
1350 
1351-25 10 4 3 2 2 2 44 4 
1360 
1361- 17 8 25 
1370 
1371 13 5 1 6 30 54 l 
1380 
1381- 16 15 l 9 41 
1390 
1391-27 10 l l 1 40 
1395 
1396= 53 20 73 
1400 
1401- 27 10 5 42 
1405 
1406— 1 32 33 
1410 
1411- 2 10 2 l 15 
1420 
total 229 170 23. 54 l 66 i 55 l 62 636 26 
229 193 55 67 56 62 662 
Commentary: 


1) The number of papal indulgences includes both originals and copies from the papal reg- 
ister without distinction. 

2) The number of indulgences of the Bishops of Prague and Olomouc includes documents 
issued by the bishop in question or his suffragan bishop to recipients both within the bish- 
opric that he himself administered and that adjacent (the Olomouc or Prague dioceses respec- 
tively), as well as for other dioceses. A more detailed list is given in Appendix 2. 

3) Column “d” gives the number of indulgences known from original documents and copies, 
while column “f” shows the number of indulgences known only from formulary collections. 

4) The number of indulgences issues by the Bishop of Prague in the pentade 1406-10 
includes a group of 22 petitionary indulgences (littera petitoria cum indulgenciis) known from a list 
of 1406-8 preserved by chance. 

5) The number of indulgences issued by the Bishop of Olomouc includes four issued by 
the Bishop of Litomyšl from 1344-1420. 

6) Collective indulgences were issued by bishops serving in the papal Curiae at Rome and 
Avignon in the years 1282-1415. 
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APPENDIX TWO 


Analysis of the types of indulgence letters issued by the Bishops of Prague and 
Olomouc. 


Period Indulgences issued by the bishop Indulgences issued by the Total 
of Prague for bishop of Olomouc for 


Prague of which Olom. other Olom. Prague other 
diocese the list diocese dioceses diocese diocese dioceses 
from 


1406-8 


1201- 1 1l 2 
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Period Indulgences issued by the bishop Indulgences issued by the Total 
of Prague for bishop of Olomouc for 
Prague of which Olom. other Olom. Prague other 
diocese the list diocese dioceses diocese diocese dioceses 
from 
1406-8 

341- 6 6 
350 

351= 10 3 13 
360 

361- 8 8 
370 

37 \= 4 1 4 il 1 11 
380 

381— 15 1 16 
390 

391= 10 1 11 
395 

396— 19 1 20 
400 

401- 10 5 15 
405 

406- 32 22 32 
410 

411- 10 2 12 
420 
total 156 22 2 12 39 10 5 224 
Commentary: 


The numbers given do not include indulgences known only from formulary collections 


(given in column “f” of Appendix 1). 


“ESPANA ES DIFERENTE”? INDULGENCES AND THE 
SPIRITUAL ECONOMY IN LATE MEDIEVAL SPAIN 


John Edwards 


With respect to its religious, as well as its political, history, medieval 
Spain was indeed “different,” as advertisements aimed at prospec- 
tive foreign tourists used to claim in the last two decades of General 
Francisco Franco’s rule (1955-75).' This distinctiveness, of course, 
arose from the long period of Muslim rule in “the Spains,” between 
711 and 1492, together with the presence in the Iberian Peninsula, 
at least from the first century of the Christian era, of a large and 
diverse Jewish community, which was only to be significantly dis- 
rupted and dispersed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘This 
long-standing social phenomenon had two main effects, in relation 
to the late medieval doctrine of Purgatory and indulgences. Firstly, 
in practical terms, it put the so-called “Reconquest” (Reconquista), 
which was in fact a fresh conquest of Muslim territory by newly-estab- 
lished political units, high up the agenda both of the Church and 
of secular rulers. Even though there were long periods, and in par- 
ticular that between the mid-thirteenth century and 1480, during 
which little action took place on the Muslim-Christian frontier, the 
Spanish kingdoms never ceased to exploit Papal support for their 
efforts against Islam by collecting a third-share of the tithes (tercios 
reales), and by receiving the proceeds of the sale of bulls of indul- 
gence to those who did not personally “crusade” against the “Moors.” 
Secondly, though, the very centrality of Catholic Christianity to the 
sense of self-identity of so many Spaniards did cause a growing pre- 
occupation with salvation to enhance the influence of the develop- 
ing late medieval teaching on Purgatory, and on how to reduce the 


' “España es diferente.” On the “differentness” of Spain, in a current perspective, 
see Jo Labanyi, “Postmodernism and the Problem of Cultural Identity,” in Spanish 
Cultural Studies. An Introduction, ed. Helen Graham and Jo Labanyi (Oxford, 1995), 
pp. 396-406, at pp. 396-97. 

? For a clear outline of the ways in which medieval Spanish rulers could use 
ecclesiastical funds to support the Reconquest, see Joseph F. O’Callaghan, Reconquest 
and Crusade in Medieval Spain (Philadelphia, PA, 2003), pp. 152-76. 
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length of one’s future stay within it. Thus “indulgences” did have a 
significant influence on Christian life in Spain in this period, and 
one which, in many respects, paralleled experience in other parts of 
Europe. 


FINANCE FOR WAR 


Given the fact that the war against the Nasrid emirate of Granada 
was seen as a battle between Christians and Muslims, it was inevitable 
that “Crusading” bulls of indulgence should be granted by succes- 
sive popes. The funds were collected by Church officials, but the 
resulting revenue went to the Castilian Crown. Sixtus IV made the 
first grant of crusade bulls (bulas de la cruzada) for Ferdinand and 
Isabella’s war in 1482, and he and his successor, Innocent VIII, 
extended it in 1483, 1487, 1489 and 1491. Treasury documents, 
preserved at Simancas, record the transfer to the Castilian Crown, 
under this heading, of the huge sum of over 361 million maravedíes 
(nearly a million ducats), while much smaller sums were contributed 
by the principate of Barcelona and the kingdoms of Aragon, Valencia, 
Majorca and Navarre.’ Thousands of Spaniards were thus brought, 
by this attempt at “total war” against Islam, into the economic as 
well as the spiritual system of indulgences. It is also worth noting 
that the purchase of crusade bulls was one of the few ways in which 
Ferdinand’s Aragonese and Catalan subjects might contribute to what 
was primarily a Castilian war.* 


CATHEDRAL AND PARISH LIFE 


In common with other parts of Western Europe, then, Spain saw, 
after 1200, a growth in the importance of pardons and indulgences, 
which was linked with the development, and increasing acceptance 
by the Church in general, of the doctrine of Purgatory. By 1400, 
the practice of endowing chapels, altars and chaplaincies, with the 
purpose of offering masses and other suffrages for the souls of donors 


° The figures are cited in Tarsicio de Azcona, Isabel la Católica. Estudio critico de 
su vida y su reinado (Madrid, 1993), pp. 670-71. 

* Miguel Angel Ladero Quesada, Castilla y la conquista del reino de Granada (Granada, 
1987), pp. 203-11. 
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and their relatives, seems to have become general in the Spanish 
kingdoms. In the northern diocese of Oviedo, for example, in December 
1382, Gutierre de Toledo, a noted reforming bishop who legislated 
frequently for the governance of clergy and laity, ordained, at his 
fifth diocesan synod, that the custom of saying the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, in Advent as well as at other seasons, should be 
introduced to his cathedral. In return, there should be indulgences: 
“for each Hour forty days of pardon; that is to say, forty for matins, 
forty for prime, and so on for all the other offices.” Two years later, 
at his sixth synod, Bishop Gutierre was more explicit about the rela- 
tionship between Purgatory and masses and prayers for the dead. 
The main business of the meeting was to establish special devotions 
in Oviedo Cathedral in support of King John I of Castile, for whom 
the bishop was both a councillor and a high court judge (oidor). John 
had just granted to the cathedral the “house and lordship” (“casa et 
sennorio”) of Noreña, and liturgical expressions of gratitude were clearly 
in order. Thus each priest in the cathedral should celebrate at least 
one mass a year with intention for the king, and those in deacon’s 
and subdeacon’s orders should recite the psalter at least once a year 
for the same purpose. On the subject of requiem masses, however, 
Don Gutierre was particularly emphatic: 


And after [the king’s] death, the above [clergy, “ordenados de missa] 
are required to say, and must say, the aforesaid masses of Requiem, 
and psalters and psalms for the soul of the aforesaid lord king, each 
one of them once a year, as is stated above, so that, by these sacrifices 
and prayers and by the other good things that [each cleric] did [before] 
and will do, and by the merits of the precious death of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Saviour of the world, He may save and free 
him as soon as possible from the pains of purgatory [“lo salve et libre 
mas ayna de la[s] penas del purgatorio”|, and may make him reign with 
Him and with His Saints in paradise.’ 


As another example of late medieval Spanish practice, in the impor- 
tant eastern diocese of Valencia it is recorded, when the Corpus 
Christi chapel of Llutxent (“Lutxen”) was visited by the vicar-gen- 
eral in 1401, that the bishop had conceded an indulgence of forty 
days to all those who processed there, and communicated, on the 


5 Francisco Javier Fernandez Conde, Gutierre de Toledo, obispo de Oviedo (1377-1389) 
(Oviedo, 1978), p. 378. 
è Ibid., pp. 380-82. 
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relevant feast. It is noted that Jesus is doing “many miracles there” 
(“multa ibi miracula”). Earlier, in 1383, the then vicar-general, Arnau 
Bonfill, had granted, on the bishop’s behalf, a forty-day indulgence 
to all inhabitants of Murviedro who assisted one Johannes (Joan), 
who was a captive in Muslim hands. A document issued in October 
1401, by Bishop Hug[o] de Llupia of Valencia to Guillem Dolç, as 
visitor of the diocese, indicates that the examination of the working 
of indulgences was to be a routine part of the latter’s work. On 6 
December 1426, at Albuixec (“Arbuxech”), the then vicar-general 
and visitor, Miquel Molsés, on behalf of the bishop, granted a forty- 
day indulgence to each person who gave money towards ornaments 
for the church there.’ 

An unusually clear impression of the level of chantry activity in 
Spanish cathedrals, between 1250 and the early sixteenth century, 
may be obtained from Canon Manuel Nieto’s meticulous study of 
the cathedral at Cordoba, in Andalusia. This foundation is, of course, 
atypical, in that Christian worship returned to the Friday mosque, 
which was a rebuilt, and much enlarged, version of the late Roman 
basilica of St. Vincent, on 29 June 1236, the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul, after an interval of several centuries. The basic form of the 
building remained largely intact thereafter, with the relatively minor 
additions of a new sanctuary (capilla mayor), choir and vaulting, until 
Bishop Alonso Manrique, apparently impressed by the cathedrals 
that he had seen in northern Europe, obtained the dean and chap- 
ter’s agreement to a major reconstruction. At the time when this 
was resolved, during his diocesan synod in 1520, there were, accord- 
ing to the surviving documentation, sixty-two chapels and altars in 
the cathedral, which were devoted to masses and suffrages for the 
souls of donors and their relatives, and served by chaplains and 
members of the chapter. The establishment of chantry chapels there 
had begun quite soon after the Reconquest, in the 1250s, and, dur- 
ing the succeeding 270 years, their patronage, where known, was 
equally divided between cathedral clergy and notable laypeople from 
the city and province. There was also a Royal Chapel which, until 
1736, contained the tombs of Ferdinand IV and Alfonso XI of Castile. 
Counting both original foundations and subsequent re-foundations, 


7 Maria Milagros Cárcel Orti and José Vicente Bosca Codina, Visitas pastorales de 
Valencia (siglos XIV-XV) (Valencia, 1996), pp. 344, 479, 592, 620. 
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there appear to have been fourteen private chapels in the thirteenth- 
century cathedral, with twenty-nine added in the fourteenth century, 
a further twenty in the fifteenth, and two more between 1500 and 
1520.° This was hardly an insignificant contribution to the purgato- 
rial aspect of the “spiritual economy.” 


PILGRIMAGES 


Before, during and after the centuries of Muslim rule, Spain’s land- 
scape was dotted with Christian (often originally pre-Christian) shrines, 
sanctuaries and hermitages, which sanctified it in the eyes of devo- 
tees. There were always special sites of pilgrimage, though, which 
attracted both national and international attention, and the most 
prominent of these, in the late Middle Ages, were the shrine of St. 
James the Greater, at Santiago de Compostela, in Galicia, and the 
Marian shrines of Montserrat, in Catalonia, and Guadalupe, in 
Extremadura. As well as being social phenomena of major impor- 
tance, these and other shrines, in common with innumerable pil- 
grimage sites in Spain and elsewhere, offered indulgences to those 
willing, or forced as an act of penance, to make the journey. Aragonese 
records, which evidently exclude those who arrived directly, by sea 
or land, from the British Isles, show that Santiago was by far the 
most popular shrine in the Peninsula, being visited by French, Flemish, 
German, Bohemian, Hungarian, and Polish pilgrims, as well as the 
occasional Greek, Armenian or Ethiopian. The fifteenth century saw 
an increase in the number of knightly and noble pilgrims to St. 
James, many of whom arrived with armed escorts, in contrast to the 
poor, who followed the famous “Camino de Santiago” on foot.’ 

A notable account of the spiritual benefits offered by St. James in 
Compostela, in the early fifteenth century, is to be found in the 
anonymous verse itinerary of an English pilgrim, which was pub- 
lished in London, by Samuel Purchas, in 1625. Judging from inter- 
nal evidence, the pilgrim seems to have made his journey, which 
encompassed Rome and the Holy Land as well as Spain, at some 


® Manuel Nieto Cumplido, La catedral de Córdoba (Cordoba, 1998), pp. 341—495, 
501-2. 

° J. N. Hillgarth, The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250-1516, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1976-78), 
2:120-21. 
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time in the 1420s, and most probably in the spring of 1422 or early 
in 1423. On the subject, which clearly concerned him greatly, of 
the indulgences available to Compostela pilgrims, the writer states: 


Then at Sent Jamez witin that place, 

To telle the pardon hit askes space. 

Hit is a gret mynstor, large and long [...]. 
Eight cardinalez chosen there be 

For confessourez, that is verry, 

And have plaine power fully to here, 

And pena[n]|ce to yef in alle maner, 

And to assoyle the[e] of alle thing, 

That is the Popys graunting. 


Now of the pardon telle I shall, 
In what place thou maie it calle. 
At the northe side of that place 
There is pardon and muche faire grace. 
In the chappell on the right hand among the guest [visitors], 
Thre hundred daiez of pardon thou havest. 
Forthermore at the hee autere [high altar] 
A thre daiez alle time in the yere. 
Under the hee autere lithe Sent Jame, 
The table [notice-board] in the quere [choir] telleth the name; 
At alle the auterez so by and by, 
Forty daiez to pardon is granted to the[e]. 
At the thre derrez [doors] benethe the quere. 
Is plenor remission onez in the yere, 
And at alle tymes forty daies, 
The table written so hit saies. 
On the southe side behinde the derre, 
A grete [piece] of ston fyndest thou there; 
At nine of the bele the derre up 1s sett, 
And a bele rongen a gret fet [deal]. 
Ther men male se of Sent Jame the lesse [sic], 
His heed in gold araied freche, 
To the wiche pilgrymez her offeryng make, 
For the more Sent Jamez sake. 
And there by an auter there is, 
Wher Sent Jame dud Mase yuis [offer], 
A thre daies ther maie thou have 
Of remission, and thou hit crave, 
More pardon is noght in that place 
That in that table mynde hase."° 


10 Robert Brian Tate and Thorlac Turville-Petre, Two Pilgrim Itineraries of the Later 
Middle Ages (Pontevedra, 1995), pp. 38-39. 
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Having made the most of his opportunities, the evidently experi- 
enced English pilgrim seems to have departed from the town, and 
one wonders whether he shows here a northern European, rather 
than a Spanish, preoccupation with the arithmetic of his soul’s remis- 
sion from time in Purgatory. It is worth noting, in contrast, that the 
German Bohemian traveller Hieronymus Miinzer, who visited 
Compostela in 1494, gives a detailed account of the experience with- 
out mentioning indulgences at all.'' This is not, of course, to say 
that Spaniards were not concerned to obtain indulgences at the shrine 
but, in any case, the English “pilgrim’s eye view” provides a useful 
counterbalance to documentation of the subject which came from 
official ecclesiastical sources. 

Records from the Catalan shrine of Our Lady at Montserrat indi- 
cate the documentary activity which lay behind the trade in indul- 
gences that the anonymous English pilgrim describes so meticulously 
in the case of Santiago de Compostela. As well as possessing a Marian 
shrine, with a black statue perhaps dating from the ninth century, 
Montserrat had a large and active Benedictine monastery, which 
joined the Observance movement in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella (1474-1516), under the abbacy of Garcia Jiménez de Cisneros. 
An active practitioner of the “Devotio moderna,” on the Netherlandish 
model, Cisneros seems to have taken particular care of pilgrims to 
the shrine. Even before his time, in which several new miracles 
achieved by Our Lady were attested, a member of the community 
was required to welcome pilgrims, to remind them of their baptismal 
promise to renounce the Devil, and lead them in the way of Christian 
orthodoxy and devotion. Pilgrims were also encouraged to engage 
in mental prayer, during an all-night vigil in the abbey church.” 
The Montserrat printing press, established in 1499, was quickly put 
to work producing bulls of indulgence for the pilgrim Confraternity 
of Our Lady of Montserrat. The documents in question, some of 
which survive, conferred on individual members a selection of spir- 
itual and material benefits and exemptions which had been granted 
to the confraternity by popes, in return for the payment of a tax 


!! Jeanne E. Krochalis, “1494: Hieronymus Miinzer, Compostela, and the Codex 
Calixtinus,” in The Pilgrimage to Compostela in the Middle Ages, ed. Maryjane Dunn and 
Linda Kay Davidson (New York and London, 2000), pp. 69-96. 

2 Hillgarth, The Spanish Kingdoms, 2:103, 121. 
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for the maintenance of the Montserrat sanctuary. The abbey press 
also printed bulls for those of the departed whom the abbot made 
to be vicarious participants in, and beneficiaries of, the suffrages not 
only of the abbey and neighbouring hermitages of Montserrat, but 
also of the Observant Benedictine Congregation of Valladolid. ‘These 
bulls, whether issued to confraternity members or for the departed, 
were printed either in Catalan or in Latin, as appropriate, and car- 
ried a printed “seal” which represented the statue of Our Lady of 
Montserrat. In 1495, the privileges granted in bulls for the confra- 
ternity of Montserrat had been extended by Pope Alexander VI, 
and, before the establishment of the abbey’s own press, Abbot Cisneros 
had had the revised version printed in Barcelona. Francesc Xavier 
Altés i Aguiló states that nearly 150,000 of these bulls, in Latin or 
Catalan, were printed in the last years of the fifteenth century, includ- 
ing printings at Montserrat in April and December 1499 and dur- 
ing 1500. Smaller numbers of bulls for the departed are recorded, 
but these still amounted to 46,500 copies, all probably printed at 
Montserrat in the latter half of 1499. With the support both of the 
papacy and of Ferdinand and Isabella, this massive production of 
bulls of indulgence spread the cult of the Virgin of Montserrat inter- 
nationally as well as within Spain, bringing significant financial benefits 
to that Benedictine foundation." 

Another Marian shrine, close to the Portuguese border, at Guadalupe 
in Extremadura, was also an important pilgrimage centre in this 
period for the whole of Iberia. The statue venerated there in the 
late Middle Ages is thought to date from the twelfth century, but 
the relevant legend refers back to the Muslim conquest of most of 
Spain in the early eighth century. The Virgin appeared to a stock- 
herd, Gil Cordero, who had just buried a lost cow, and told him 
that an image of herself was buried at the same spot. As in so many 
other medieval stories of the type, Mary told Cordero to recover the 
statue and set up a shrine, which would grow into a great town. 
The message was that the Muslim faith would not triumph over 
Christianity in Spain. Up to the end of the Middle Ages, and beyond, 


'S Francesc Xavier Altés i Aguiló, “La impremta i el libre a Montserrat. Segles 
XV-XIX,” in Montserrat 1499-1999. Cinc cents anys de publicacions [= catalogue of an 
exhibition in the Museu d’Historia de Catalunya, Barcelona] (Barcelona, 1999), pp. 
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Guadalupe continued to receive strong political support, especially 
from the Crown. In Gretchen Starr-LeBeau’s words, 


By the fifteenth century the little dark lady of the Villuercas moun- 
tains la moranita de las Villuercas, stood at the centre of a powerful, pop- 
ular cult, in all the senses of those words. The Virgin of Guadalupe 
rewarded her royal, ecclesiastical, and popular defenders with her 
numerous miracles, which included rescuing Christians taken captive 
by Muslims, aiding sailors at sea and converting Muslims to Christianity. 


Thus Guadalupe was typical of late medieval Spanish shrines in its 
activities and services, but it was exceptional in the favour which it 
attracted from Church and Crown. In Peter Linehan’s words, “forty 
years before it was entrusted to the care of the Jeronymite Order, 
Guadalupe enjoyed an international clientele and was securely under 
the aegis of the Castilian monarchy.”! In Ferdinand and Isabella’s 
reign, the shrine was caught up in a notorious Inquisition case, involv- 
ing accusations of “Judaizing” against numerous members of its 
Jeronymite community.’ The point to notice here, though, is that 
Guadalupe in this period was as strong and reliable a source of 
indulgences as its “competitors” in Compostela and Montserrat. It 
is also noticeable, though, that although violent conflict broke out 
on a number of occasions during the fifteenth century between the 
friars and the townspeople (notably in 1446—47), the issues involved 
were largely local, political, and economic, and highlighted the role 
of the “New Christians.”'’? Perhaps the pilgrims were too concerned 
with their eternal salvation to become involved in such matters. 


WILLS, ROYAL, NOBLE AND COMMON 


In Spain, as elsewhere in Catholic Europe, wills can provide, at least 
from the latter part of the fifteenth century, some guide to Christian 
attitudes to death and Purgatory. Teófilo Ruiz rightly cites, as a 


™ Gretchen D. Starr-LeBeau, In the Shadow of the Virgin. Inquisitors, Friars and 
Conversos in Guadalupe, Spain (Princeton, NJ, 2003), pp. 17-18. 

© Peter Linehan, “The Beginnings of Santa Maria de Guadalupe and the Direction 
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at p. 296. 

'© Starr-LeBeau, In the Shadow of the Virgin, passim. 
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typical Spanish will of the period, that made in Pamplona, in the 
kingdom of Navarre, on 12-14 August 1452, by Johan de Ursua, a 
squire and servant of Charles, Prince of Viana. The will followed a 
form which had been in large part established, in Spain as else- 
where, since the twelfth century. In its original version, it begins 
with Johan commending his soul to “Our Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour 
and Redeemer of the human race, and to the glorious Virgin [Mary],” 
and requesting that he be buried in the tomb of his mother-in-law, 
Maria Moga, in the church of San Nicolas in Pamplona. Soon after- 
wards, though, he changed his instructions, asking instead to be 
buried in the Franciscan church there, in the same tomb as his 
grandfather. He also established a chaplaincy, to ensure prayers for 
himself and his relatives in perpetuity. For the more prosperous 
Christian citizens of Spain in this period, such actions would have 
been entirely unexceptional. Inevitably, though, those at the apex of 
society tended to provide a model, and thus much attention has 
focused on royalty. In Naples, in May 1458, Alfonso “the Mag- 
nanimous,” ruler of the Crown of Aragon and the Two Sicilies, was 
evidently approaching death. There was a brief period of apparent 
remission, but on 26 June the Trastamaran king made his will. He 
was to be buried provisionally in the Dominican convent of San 
Pietro Martire in Naples, until his body could be taken to the Catalan 
monastery of Poblet, where Aragonese rulers were customarily laid 
to rest. Alfonso settled his debts, not only with his earthly friends 
and enemies, but also with the heavenly court. He ordered two funds 
to be set up, each containing the significant sum of 7000 ducats: 
one was to provide dowries for poor girls, and the other to ransom 
Christians from Muslim captivity. He also ordered that silver should 
be given to make liturgical ornaments for the high altars of the 
monasteries of Montserrat, in Catalonia, and El Puig, in Valencia. 
His main spiritual benefaction, though, was to be the foundation of 
a new monastery at Campovecchio, scene of one of the greatest vic- 
tories of his campaign to secure the Neapolitan throne. He also 
ordered the establishment of chapels, dedicated to St. George, St. 
Michael, and SS. Peter and Paul, respectively, the first two being at 
either end of the aqueduct which he had followed, with his army, 
when he first entered Naples as ruler, in 1442, and the third being 
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situated on the battlefield where he had defeated Antonio Caldora 
during his seizure of the throne. Evidently these foundations, as well 
as expressing his thanks to God for his successes, were to act as 
chantries for his soul and for those of his family.'* 

In 1474 and 1479 respectively, two other members of the house 
of Trastamara obtained thrones in Iberia, first Isabella in Castile and 
then her husband Ferdinand in Aragon. Dynastically, the couple 
were to be deeply unfortunate, and their most severe blow was the 
loss, in October 1497 at the age of nineteen, of their only son, Prince 
John. Angel Alcala has attempted to untangle the confusing events 
which surrounded the young prince’s illness. Despite the shock caused 
by his death, John did, however, have time to make a will which, 
even if, as Alcala suggests, it was drafted, in its religious aspects, by 
the prince’s secretary, Gaspar de Grizio, does provide a strong indi- 
cation of attitudes current in the court of the “Catholic Monarchs” 
at the end of the fifteenth century. Made in the name of the “holy 
and undivided Trinity” (sanctae et indiwiduae Trinitatis), the will begins 
with a lengthy theological disquisition, stressing the inevitability of 
sin and death, but also the Christian hope of redemption to eternal 
life. Leaving his place of burial to the discretion of his parents, the 
prince made the customary religious bequests. He gave small sums 
to the mother house of the ransoming Mercedarian friars, Santa 
Eulalia in Barcelona, and to a wide range of male and female reli- 
gious houses in Salamanca, where his parents had given him seigno- 
rial jurisdiction on their behalf. He also gave funds for the completion 
of the convents of San Esteban and San Francisco in Salamanca, 
and, to fulfil a vow (voto), money for the foundation of a new house, 
dedicated to San Zoilo, of the long-vanished order of San Zoilo de 
Carrion. Perhaps most revealing is his provision that twenty thou- 
sand masses should be said for his soul, “as soon as possible” (/o mas 
breve que ser podiere), in reformed monasteries and convents of the 
“Observant” Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians and 
Jeronymites.”” Thus the document contains indications of two growing 


19 Alan Ryder, Alfonso the Magnanimous, King of Aragon, Naples, and Sicily, 1396-1458 
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preoccupations among leading Spanish Christians, as the year 1500 
approached. These were the celebration of requiem masses as a 
means to reduce one’s time in Purgatory, and the need for reform 
of various abuses in the Church (though not apparently of the indul- 
gence system), which so preoccupied Prince John’s parents through- 
out their reigns.”! 

Queen Isabella seems to have been badly shaken by her son’s 
death, and in October 1504, at the age of just fifty-three, her own 
turn came to make a will, which, with its codicil, inevitably indi- 
cated the current “best practice” in the Christian “art of dying.” 
The will itself, which was signed in the Castilian trading town of 
Medina del Campo, on 12 October 1504, follows standard form, 
but in a particularly expansive manner. After formal invocations, 
and a statement of the need for the will, the Queen declares her 
belief in the Catholic faith, and commends her soul to God. Having 
requested a simple burial, in a place to be chosen by her husband, 
she turns to the settlement of her spiritual and temporal accounts. 
Inevitably, given Isabella’s role in the world, the document includes 
strong political concerns and implications, but the point to notice 
particularly is that, like her son, she instructs that, after her debts 
have been paid, “there should be said for my soul twenty thousand 
masses, in Observant churches and monasteries of my kingdoms and 
lordships, where it seems to my executors that they will be said devoutly.” 
In the subsequent codicil, dated 23 November 1504, a provision was 
added that a further twenty thousand requiem masses should be said 
for the souls “of all those who have died in my service.” Both doc- 
uments provide a clear indication of the preoccupations of educated 
and devout Christian Spaniards at the time.” How far, though, were 
these views reflected in the practice of society in general? 

One of the most extensive surveys of Christian attitudes to death 
and dying in fifteenth-century Spain is provided by Adeline Rucquoi, 
in her study of Valladolid, a town which was home to several per- 
manent departments of the Castilian royal government, including the 


*! For a survey of Isabella and Ferdinand’s activity in the area of Church reform, 
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high court (chancilleria). Rucquoi notes that there was a significant 
expansion of religious foundations, in and around the city, in this 
period, many of them funded by lay donors. As usual, the main evi- 
dence comes from wills, as registered in notarial copies (protocolos), 
and shows the link between making pilgrimages, contempt for the 
world, and the art of dying. Thus many Valladolid wills from this 
period refer to pilgrimages, some to Compostela, but most of all to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. In general, though, fifteenth-century 
Vallisolitanos, like will-makers in other towns and cities, seem not 
to have had extensive personal devotion to individual saints. Thus, 
as in the case, already noted, of Johan de Ursua, in Pamplona, they 
commonly commend their souls to God, to Christ, and to the inter- 
cession of the Virgin Mary. Nevertheless, as the century went on, 
increasing reference was made to the Archangel Michael as an inter- 
cessor, and, on a smaller scale, to SS. Lazarus, Bartholomew and 
John the Evangelist. The Virgin Mary, though, was, in Rucquoi’s 
phrase, the “axis” (ge) of piety in fifteenth-century Valladolid. As the 
century went on, lay testators became ever more vehement in their 
affirmation of belief in the Catholic Faith and in the Church. 
Sometimes the complete Apostles’ Creed was copied in preambles 
to wills, and Rucquoi links this practice with particular Spanish con- 
ditions, in which so-called “Old Christians” (cristianos viejos), who 
claimed to have no Jewish, Muslim or heretical ancestry, ostentiously 
affirmed their Catholic orthodoxy in the face of “New Christians” 
(cristianos nuevos), whom they accused of continuing Jewish belief and 
practice. There also appears, on this evidence, to have been a decline 
in the use of such conventional phrases as “the life of men is short” 
(la vida de los omens es breve), or “death is a natural thing” (/a muerte 
es cosa natural), in favour of expressions of the fear of death, set in 
an explicitly eschatological context. This generally involved the con- 
fession of sins, a fear of Hell and an appeal to God’s mercy through 
the intercession of the Virgin Mary. Towards the end of the cen- 
tury, richer citizens, sharing the view of others that God would judge 
them on their merits, increasingly stated that all their wealth and 
power (and in such a political and mercantile centre as Valladolid 
these could be considerable) came from God, and that they would 
have to render account of them before the heavenly throne. Rucquoi 
does not allude directly to the fact, but it is evident that the increased 
anxiety about death and Judgement, and concern for personal salvation, 
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which seem to have gripped many Vallisolitanos in the later fifteenth 
century, were closely linked with Purgatory and indulgences.** 

A similar picture emerges, for the first few decades of the six- 
teenth century, in the smaller Castilian town of Madrid, which was 
to become capital of Spain in 1561, from the wills that have been 
studied by Carlos Eire. Noting that, in principle, a will was required 
by the Church from every Christian, Eire stresses the importance of 
religious and charitable bequests, and that without them burial in 
consecrated ground was supposed to be impossible.” Sara Nalle has 
described the sixteenth century as the “golden age of Purgatory” in 
Spain.”° In his The Agony of Crossing Over, one of the main Spanish 
writers on the subject of death and Judgement in the early sixteenth 
century, Alejo Venegas, assumed, in the traditional manner, that 
Purgatory would automatically follow death.” Eire argues cogently 
that lay Madrilefios, like their contemporaries in other Spanish towns, 
had, at least with guidance and help from clergy and notaries, a 
clear enough idea of Catholic teaching on the suffrages which would 
assist in reducing a soul’s time in Purgatory. Venegas, in this respect 
reflecting traditional belief and practice, defined suffrages as “the 
work of one or many persons done in the true spirit of love, or at 
least containing sufficient grace to pay for part or all of the debt of 
a neighbour.” ‘The four main categories were prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving and the Mass, but the Mass was the most valuable (el que más 
vale). The argument here was, of course, that the sacrificial redemp- 
tive work of Christ, re-offered in every celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Altar, could be applied directly to the lessening of penances. 
Thus Spaniards, too, shared in what Eire describes as “a piety steeped 
in accounting, shaped and governed by numbers, focused squarely 
on debts and credits, driven by the desire to transfer specific amounts 
from one ledger to another.”™ As for the Madrid wills themselves, 
every one contained a request for at least some masses to be said 
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for the testator’s soul, and the number per person generally increased 
as the sixteenth century progressed. Here as elsewhere, no specific 
reference was ever made to the fear of Purgatory, but anxiety was 
increasingly expressed in a scrupulous attention to detail, in funeral 
ceremonies and in the circumstances in which requiem masses were 
to be said. Eire calculates that, in Madrid, the average number of 
masses requested in each will rose from ninety in the 1520s to over 
750 in the 1590s.°° This appears to be paradoxical, when the Spanish 
spiritual climate of the period is considered, with its often severe 
criticism of the social and economic consequences of the doctrine of 
Purgatory. 


ABUSES AND REFORM 


It was noted earlier that abuses associated with indulgences, so promi- 
nent in other parts of Europe, are not conspicuous in late medieval 
criticism of the Church in Spain. An example of the difference is 
the work of the Castilian royal official and chronicler, Pedro Lopez 
de Ayala (1332-1407), who has strong things to say about various 
clerical abuses, particularly on the part of prelates.*! Like many of 
his contemporaries in other countries, he accused them of having 
abandoned their consciences, in the search for power and wealth.” 
Money, he said—and as chancellor of Castile he was in a position 
to know—was the main route to advancement in the Church: 


Here it is simony that does great evil. Gold and silver are worth five 
bishoprics to any one that has them; but even if someone is a grad- 


uate, if he does not have them, they will not give him a benefice for 
all his Decretals.™ 


Cardinals set a particularly bad example to other Christians, as any- 
one who wanted a bishopric, or some other major benefice, had 
only to present them with fine copes, emblazoned with their arms.** 
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Many Castilian clergy were pluralists and absentees, and in Ayala’s 
words, which were particularly poignant in years when the “Black 
Death” was still a force to be reckoned with, “They love the world 
much; they never care about dying.” Yet in all this assault on cler- 
ical incompetence, idleness and immorality, which would undoubt- 
edly have struck a chord with commentators elsewhere in Europe, 
nothing is said about “pardons” or indulgences. Instead, Ayala’s main 
concerns, which underlie his criticism of clerical conduct in Castile, 
are twofold. One of them, the Schism of the West, was not, of 
course, unique to Spain. In June 1397, Ayala was one of the Castilian 
ambassadors who went to Avignon in a vain attempt to persuade 
Pedro de Luna (Benedict XIII) to abandon his claim to the papacy, 
and later, in his “Palace verse” (Rimado de palacio) he attacked both 
Luna and the Roman pope, Boniface IX, for their refusal to yield.*° 
Ayala was equally concerned, though, for the peculiarly Spanish sit- 
uation in which, not least after the anti-Jewish violence in large parts 
of Spain in 1391, relations were tense between Christians there and 
the significant Jewish and Muslim minorities who lived in its vari- 
ous kingdoms. The chronicler addressed the question with his cus- 
tomary directness. “The Moors and Jews,” he said, “are laughing at 
all this and saying to themselves, ‘What fictions these Christians 
believe...’ and they urge us daily to convert to their holy law and 
to worship it.”*’ Thus indulgences appeared to be low down the list 
of abuses in the Spanish Church in the years around 1400. 
Similarly, in the agenda set out at the national council of the 
Castilian Church which was summoned to Seville in 1478 on the 
initiative of Isabella and Ferdinand, indulgences do not appear. 
Instead, the emphasis was on “top-down” reform of the clergy, which 
was predicted to lead to a strengthening and purification of the 
Christian life in the Church in general.” References to indulgences 
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are virtually absent from the canons of subsequent provincial coun- 
cils and diocesan synods. However, title 39 of the constitutions of 
the diocesan synod of Jaén, which were published on 30 May 1492 
by the bishop, Don Luis Osorio, does confront various relevant issues, 
which arose out of the activities of the diocesan questors (questores). 
Here, a figure somewhat resembling Geoffrey Chaucer’s Pardoner 
does indeed make an appearance. 


Since the office of preaching should be the food or sweetmeat (pabulo o 
manjar) of souls, it should only be entrusted to those who, through zeal 
and for their [souls’] benefit, and not out of desire for worldly goods, 
are moved to exercise this office [which is] so holy. 


And because we find that some, not waiting to be examined, and with- 
out the commission or licence that they should first obtain from Us 
or our officer who has power in this matter, with impudence and dis- 
orderly covetousness wander through the churches and villages (lugares) 
of our aforesaid diocese, preaching absolutions and bulls, and deceiv- 
ing the people with them, and with other absurd things. 


And because it belongs to Us to make provision and give remedy in 
such a matter; therefore, with the approval of Holy Synod, we ordain 
and command that any preachers or other questors who travel through 
our aforesaid Diocese with such requests (demandas), without Our spe- 
cial licence or that of our relevant officer, should lose for this deed 
all the goods that they carry, which we [will] apply, half to the fab- 
ric of our aforesaid cathedral church, and the other half to our chamber. 


And because the churches of other dioceses are helped in their repairs 
by such demands (demandas) and indulgences, and there is more rea- 
son why those in our diocese should give from whatever there may 
be in each parish or benefice (collacién), the third part for the fabric 
of such a church, and if the demand is preached in Jaén or Baeza, 
the third part should be for our churches in Jaén and Baeza. 


And because the questors commonly exceed, in the publication of their 
indulgences, what is contained in the bull: therefore we order that 
everything should be specified and declared in the request (inpetra) 
which they receive from Us; especially what they must and may pro- 
pose to the villages (pueblos), and if they exceed the terms [of the rel- 
evant documents], we wish them to fall, on each occasion, under a 
penalty of five florins, three for our chamber and two for the judge 
or accuser.” 


° José Rodriguez Molina, Sinodo celebrado en la iglesia de Jaén en 1492 (Jaén, 1991), 
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When Bishop Osorio held his Synod, his diocese had only quite 
recently ceased to be a frontier zone with Muslim Granada, and, 
evidently, such abuses had hardly made it a showcase for Christian 
virtue and probity." 

While action was being taken, at diocesan level, to reduce the 
excesses of the sellers of bulls, a serious theological critique was 
delayed until after Charles V replaced his grandfather Ferdinand as 
ruler of the Spanish kingdoms. Books about the art of dying were 
comparatively rare in Spain until the mid-1530s, when Erasmus’s On 
Preparation for Death (1534) was quickly followed (in 1535) by two 
Spanish translations, one published in Burgos and the other in 
Valencia.*! The Burgos version appears to have been the more pop- 
ular of the two, but, in the increasingly anti-Erasmian climate of 
that decade, it was far from complete, leaving out statements which 
appeared to subvert the traditional mechanism of Purgatory and 
indulgences. ‘The Valencia translation, which was unexpurgated, was 
to be placed on Inquisitor-General Fernando de Valdés’ 1559 Index 
of Forbidden Books. Eire argues that the anti-Erasmian currents of the 
1530s led to a reaffirmation of the indulgence system, citing as an 
example Alejo Venegas’ Agony of Crossing Over, which appeared in the 
year after the Spanish translations of Erasmus’ work. There were 
indeed strong parallels between the two authors, in that both cen- 
tred religion on a personal devotion to Christ, and stressed the con- 
stant dialectic between the “art of dying” (ars moriendi) and the “art 
of living” (ars vivendi). Yet while Erasmus stated that faith in Christ 
and true charity towards one’s neighbour were more important than 
the Catholic rituals of death, which could not guarantee salvation, 
Venegas strongly reaffirmed traditional beliefs and practices, and his 
work went through ten editions, before declining in popularity later 
in the century, in favour of other authors.” It would be wrong, 
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+ Eire, Madrid to Purgatory, pp. 26-27; Erasmus, Opera omnia, Ordinis 5/i, p. 377. 
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though, to assume that Venegas represented views universally held, 
among Spanish churchmen, on Purgatory and indulgences. In her 
recent study of Spanish religion in the Renaissance period, Lu Ann 
Homza has drawn a rather different picture, in which late medieval 
desire for reform and renewal in the Church at least potentially 
threatened even in Spain, at least for a time, the whole edifice of 
indulgences for remission of time in Purgatory.” 

Homza studies a sample of writings composed in the first half of 
the sixteenth century by a number of prominent Spanish church- 
men, many of whom became entangled with the Inquisition, and 
some of whom were subsequently canonized as saints of the Church. 
They include canon lawyers, such as Martin de Frias and Juan Bernal 
Diaz de Luco, as well as a group of theologians who included the 
Dominicans Fray Domingo de Valtanas and Fray Bartolomé Carranza 
de Miranda, and the evangelistic preacher Master (Maestro), later 
Saint, Juan de Ávila.“ These writers and teachers, who worked within 
university cloisters and outside them, commented prolifically and 
forcefully on the Church and society of their own day. What is 
notable in this particular context, however, is that, contrary to what 
Eire suggests, treatises written by these authors are conspicuously 
lacking in references to Purgatory, the veneration of saints, and 
bequests by lay people for the saying of masses for their own souls 
and for those of their families. Only Juan de Avila referred to the 
Virgin Mary as an intercessor for Christians in the parishes, but, 
remarkably, other saints are not mentioned at all in this capacity. 
Although all these writers counted the drawing up of wills and the 
securing of pious bequests as part of the duties of a parish priest, 
they did not think that such a priest should go out of his way to 
seek such business. If the dying and departed ordered masses to be 
said for their souls, their wishes should be carried out, but, what- 
ever was going on at that time in churches and shrines all over the 
country, these particular churchmen seem to have been convinced 
that a Christian’s primary duty was to the living. Dr. Juan Bernal 
stated that a priest had an overriding duty to counsel the sick and 
dying, and to help them draw up their wills. But the dying should 


® Lu Ann Homza, Religious Authority in the Spanish Renaissance (Baltimore, 2000), 
pp. 113-49. 
" Ibid., pp. 120-21. 
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first aim to settle their debts, and only then think about charitable 
giving, for example to the poor of their parish. Another priority 
should be their own servants, and what would happen to them after 
their master’s or mistress’s death. Much of this should have been 
normal practice in any case, but Bernal adds a particular emphasis, 
stating that priests should not solicit bequests to pay for numerous 
masses (for example trentals) from dying parishioners. In an admo- 
nition which threatened this whole sector of the “spiritual economy,” 
Bernal said that priests should be honest with their parishioners, 
before they made bequests for masses, about exactly how many of 
them a priest could realistically be expected to get through, for exam- 
ple in a month, or trental, of daily masses. With a hardheadedness 
which is sometimes less obvious among modern scholars, he thought 
that lay people were not so stupid as to be unaware that there were 
physical limitations on what a parish priest could do in this area. It 
should be noted that he is talking about those with parochial respon- 
sibilities, and not about chantry priests, but his strictures might well 
be held to apply more generally. In Bernal’s own, pithy words: 


If the Catholic Church, governed by the Holy Spirit, understood that 
the relief and satisfaction of the dead rested on a large number of 
masses, more than on the works of mercy carried out by those dead 
people when they were alive, it would not so restrict the number of 
priests, since the Church does not wish someone to be ordained unless 
he has patrimony or a benefice.” 


This insight into the economic arrangements of the Spanish Church 
of the period makes no explicit mention of chaplaincies in chantries, 
but, although Bernal was speaking mainly of parish priests and their 
bishops, he really seems to have wanted to eliminate posts for priests 
who did not have the cure of souls. In any case, there is no doubt 
that this author did indeed want to shift the focus of both clergy 
and laity away from the dead and towards the living, and had no 
wish to take part in any “inflation” in masses and indulgences in 
sixteenth-century Spain.*° 

A case in point is that of Bartolomé Carranza, a Navarrese 
Dominican who, by 1540, had attained considerable distinction as 


*® Juan Bernal Diaz de Luco, Aviso de curas (Alcala de Henares, 1551), fol. 110v, 
cited in Homza, Religious Authority, p. 133. 
1 Ibid., pp. 131-33. 
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a theologian, which he was to display, as a member of Charles V’s 
entourage, during the first two groups of sessions of the Council of 
Trent. The ideas which Carranza developed in Spain and Italy dur- 
ing the 1530s and 1540s were to receive their most complete expres- 
sion in his Catechism (literally “Commentaries on the Christian 
Catechism”; Comentarios sobre el Catechismo christiano) which, although 
it was first published in Antwerp in 1558, had originated in a request 
from the National Synod of the English Church in 1555-56. As part 
of the project to restore England to Roman Catholicism, this work 
set out a full doctrinal programme, which reflected the ideas of the 
reforming circles in which Carranza had worked for so many years.“ 
In this lengthy text, mention of matters concerning Purgatory and 
indulgences is conspicuously lacking, even in the context of his dis- 
cussion of the form that the Last Judgement will take. He states that 
the first judgement of each person takes place “on the day of our 
death” (“el dia de nuestra muerte”), but makes no reference to Purgatory 
in the whole of this lengthy discussion of Judgement.” 

Even as Carranza’s Catechism was published, and was beginning 
to be distributed in England, Flanders and Spain, conditions were 
changing rapidly, both in the Church in general and for the friar 
in particular. The Catechism was condemned by first the Spanish 
and then the Roman Inquisition, and its author, despite being 
appointed archbishop of Toledo on the recommendation of Philip 
II, was imprisoned for nearly seventeen years, supposedly on account 
of his Protestant leanings. By the time Philip himself died, in 1598, 
indulgences had experienced a massive revival, and inflation was 
rampant in the spiritual, as well as the material, economy.“ Like his 
royal predecessors providing a role model, the King ordered in his 


17 On the Spanish role in the restoration of Catholicism in the England of Mary 
Tudor, see José Ignacio Tellechea Idigoras, Fray Bartolomé Carranza y el cardenal Pole. 
Un navarro en la restauración católica de Inglaterra (1554—1558) (Pamplona, 1977), passim; 
Reforming Catholicism in the England of Mary Tudor: the Achivement of Fray Bartolomé Carranza, 
ed. John Edwards and Ronald Truman (Aldershot, 2005); John Edwards, “Spanish 
Religious Influence in Marian England,” in The Church of Mary Tudor, ed. Eamon 
Duffy and David Loades (Aldershot, 2006), pp. 201-24. See also n. 39. 

! Bartolomé Carranza de Miranda, Comentarios sobre el Catechismo christiano [Antwerp, 
1558], ed. J. I. Tellechea Idigoras, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1972), 1:309-39, at p. 312 [on 
the seventh article of the Apostles’ Creed]. 

Eire, Madrid to Purgatory, pp. 176-88; on indulgences in the province of Toledo 
in this period, see Wiliam A. Christian, Jr, Local Religion in Sixteenth-Century Spain 
(Princeton, NJ, [1981] 1989), pp. 56-57, 117, 143-46, 151, 210. 
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will that each one of the Jeronymite priests in the community which 
served his monastery palace of San Lorenzo del Escorial should say 
a mass for his soul during the first nine days after his death (a nove- 
nario). Then, “as quickly as possible” (lo mas presto que ser pueda), 30,000 
masses were to be celebrated in whichever Observant Franciscan 
convent was able to do so with the greatest devotion. A third of 
these masses were to be requiems, a third should be masses of the 
Passion of the Lord, and the remaining third were to be in honour 
of the Virgin Mary. Philip requested an additional 2000 masses for 
the souls in Purgatory, with special prayers for his own soul at the 
end of each.” Despite the efforts of Carranza and his companions, 
Spaniards at the end of the sixteenth century had returned to, if 
they had ever abandoned, the beliefs and practices which had pre- 
vailed among their ancestors a hundred years earlier. 


50 Eire, Madrid to Purgatory, p. 284. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHAUCER’S PARDONER 


Alastair Minnis 


The corpus of Latin literature on indulgences is vast; much of it has 
been under-studied, and several of the most significant discussions 
remain unedited. Albert “the Great” of Cologne, Bonaventure of 
Bagnorea, Durandus of St. Pourgain, Francesco della Rossa Bartholi, 
Francis of Meyronnes, John Baconthorpe, John of Dambach, John 
of Salisbury, Peter Abelard, Peter of Blois, Peter the Chanter, Peter 
of Poitiers, Peter John Olivi, Peter of la Palud, Peter of ‘Tarantasia, 
Richard Godmersham, Robert Courson, Senatus of Worcester, Simon 
of Cremona, Stephen Langton, Thomas Aquinas, Thomas of 
Chobham, William Lyndwood, William of Auvergne, William of 
Auxerre. ...' Those are just a few among the large number of schol- 
ars who had important things to say about the theology which under- 
pinned indulgences, many of the later accounts appearing in 
commentaries on the fourth book of Peter Lombard’s Sentences (a 
major locus classicus for relevant discussion). Interest in the topic was 
international, even as the practice of dispensing indulgences was inter- 
national. When we seek material on pardons and pardoners in the 
several national vernaculars, however, an uneven pattern emerges, 
and some of the pickings are slim. 

In the Chanson de Roland Bishop ‘Turpin offers Charlemagne’s troops 
absolution before they battle against the Saracens, so that if they die 
they will be “holy martyrs,” seated in “highest paradise” (1130—5).? 
This statement is illustrative of early thought about how indulgences 
can ensure safe passage to heaven through martyrdom, and is of 
interest in relation to the developing theory and practice of crusad- 
ing indulgences. But the Old French text itself makes little of it. In 


' For the twelfth-century figures here named, see especially Nicholas Vincent, 
“Some Pardoners’ Tales: The Earliest English Indulgences,” Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 6th ser., 12 (2002), 23-58. 

2 La Chanson de Roland, ed. Gerard J. Brault (University Park, PA, and London, 
1984), pp. 72-73. I am grateful to Eugene Vance for drawing my attention to this 
passage, and to him, William Calin, Richard Firth Green and Douglas Kelly for 
assisting me in my search for vernacular traditions concerning pardons and pardoners. 
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the Roman de la Rose, Jean de Meun’s Faus Semblant, long acknowl- 
edged as a model for Chaucer’s Pardoner, is himself not a pardoner, 
but rather identified as a friar. A similar point may be made about 
Fra Cipolla in Boccaccio’s Decameron (sixth day, tenth tale), a figure 
sometimes cited as an analogue to Chaucer’s construct; he has an 
association with St. Anthony’s hospital, which employed many par- 
doners, but is not said to be one of them. The same institution was 
attacked by Dante in Paradiso xxix, 115-29, where its pardoners are 
criticized as preaching for profit, and the value of their pardons sub- 
tly questioned.’ However, even though he set his Comedy in the (first) 
papal jubilee year of 1300, Dante does not comment specifically on 
the indulgence which his great enemy Pope Boniface VIII had issued 
on that occasion, a document which became the source of much 
confusion, not least because a forged version (offering more gener- 
ous terms than the original) enjoyed wide circulation. The French 
Cistercian Guillaume de Deguileville did not think indulgences wor- 
thy of allegorical exploitation, to judge from the sequence of pèleri- 
nage poems which he composed during the period 1330—60;* for that 
we must turn to the troubling “tearing of the Pardon” episode in 
William Langland’s Piers Plowman (A VIII; B VU; C IX; Z VID. 
Moving to fifteenth-century Italy, a relevant story may be found 
in the Novellino of Masuccio Salernitano (c. 1410?-75). Its main inter- 
est is in how an unscrupulous Franciscan friar, named Ieronimo da 
Spoleto, deceives credulous people with a spurious relic and a fake 
miracle. However, the tale includes a general diatribe about the 
many ways in which the friars’ avaricious enterprises have cost “luck- 


* References to abuses associated with members of St. Anthony’s hospital are 
cited by Jill Mann, Chaucer and Medieval Estates Satire (Cambridge, 1973), pp. 150-52. 

+ Le pèlerinage de ame (c.1358) does speak of a “don de grace especial” sent from 
Christ to the human soul by means of “lectres séeles” (Il. 2365—66, 2383). Although 
in describing it De Deguileville alludes to the treasury of merit (“Du tresor de ma 
passion... Des merites de ma mere... Des merites de tous mes sains,” ll. 2425—29), 
he does not develop a documentary allegory based on a standard form of indul- 
gence: Le pélerinage de lame, ed. J. J. Stiirzinger (London, 1895), pp. 83-86. In the 
fifteenth-century Middle English translation of this poem, the text is termed “a 
chartre of pardoun,” and (particularly in its opening lines) identified as a royal par- 
don rather than an indulgence. The Pilgrimage of the Soul: A Critical Edition of the Middle 
English Dream Vision, ed. R. Potz McGerr (New York and London, 1990), pp. 48-51; 
see further M. C. Spalding, The Middle English Charters of Christ (Bryn Mawr, PA, 
1914), p. xvii. 

ô See Alastair Minnis, “Piers’ Protean Pardon: The Letter and Spirit of Langland’s 
Theology of Indulgences” in Studies in Late Medieval and Early Renaissance Texts in 
Honour of John Scattergood, ed. Anne Marie D’Arcy and Alan J. Fletcher (Dublin, 
2005), pp. 218-40. 
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less and witless laymen” dear, and in his list of types of scoundrel 
Masuccio includes those who become collectors of money “for the 
furnishing of a crusade,” and others who, by means of bulle apos- 
toliche, “whether these be genuine or false, grant full remission of sins 
(rumetteno i peccati), or through the power of money make promises to 
gain for anyone a safe abode in Paradise.” ‘Thus, by any means they 
can muster, such rogues make a lot of money for themselves, despite 
the fact that such behaviour “is expressly forbidden by the most 
sacred rules of their religion.”® In the narrative itself, Ieronimo dis- 
plays a false bull—of his own making—by the terms of which, he 
claims, the pope grants the greatest possible indulgence and remis- 
sion of sins (grandissime indulgenzie e remissioni di peccati) “to every man 
who will give alms according to his ability” in honour of the spuri- 
ous relic (supposedly the arm of St. Luke) which he is displaying.’ 
Far less is said about the specific activities of pardoners in a close 
Castilian analogue of this story, which is included in the Vida de 
Lazarillo de Tormes and hence comes quite late in the day, this text 
having been published in 1554. The protagonist is presented as a 
“most deceitful and shameless” pardoner (buldero) who employs an 
elaborate trick to convince “the simple people” of the great worth 
of his pardons, but no attempt is made to flesh out his character 
qua pardoner.® The characterization of the Pardoner in another six- 
teenth-century text, the French farce of Le Pardonneur, le triacleur et la 
tavermere,? is equally thin. 


è Tl Novellino, ed. A. Mauro (Bari, 1940), p. 43; trans. W. G. Waters, The Novellino 
of Masuccio, 2 vols. (London, 1895), 1:64—65. 

7 Il Novellino, ed. Mauro, pp. 45—46; trans. Waters, 1:69. 

8 The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes, translated into English by David Rowland, ed. Keith 
Whitlock (Warminster, 2000), pp. 142-57. I am grateful to Jeremy Lawrance for 
discussion of this passage, and of other Spanish materials relating to indulgences. 
He brought to my attention Alfonso de Palancia’s attack (written c. 1480) on the 
social chaos produced in Castile by unscrupulous pardoners who exacted large sums 
of money in preaching Pius I’s crusade bull of 1464, the declared objective being 
the recapture of Constantinople: Gesta Hispaniensia ex annalibus suorum dierum collecta, 
FI, libri I-X, ed. Brian Tate and Jeremy Lawrence, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1998-99), 
2:289-91. A letter of Enrique IV of Castile to the cathedral chapter of Cartagena 
(cited ibid., 2:319 n. 23) also comments on this situation, describing how a plenary 
indulgence and a stipend was offered to anyone who would join the crusade, with 
the result that the commons—many of whom were rustics with no military expe- 
rience or training—sold and ruined their estates and goods, leaving “their fathers 
and mothers, children, and homes.” 

°’ Ed. André Tissier, Recueil de farces, 1450-1550, 13 vols. (Paris, 1986—2000), 
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My review of the vernacular evidence has produced little to chal- 
lenge the impression that the richest materials are to be found in 
English writings, most notably in the work of two Ricardian poets, 
Geoffrey Chaucer and William Langland, and of the Tudor play- 
wright John Heywood (c. 1497—c. 1580).!° Why was this? Wycliffite 
distaste for indulgences can hardly be credited with having focused 
attention on them. Some Lollards did complain about pardons and 
pardoners, but such vituperation was not on the grand scale of Martin 
Luther’s later attack. For want of a better reason, we can only point 
to personal interest on the part of the authors themselves. Maybe 
there is more to it than that. The issue of Langland’s influence on 
Chaucer is a matter of scholarly controversy, but I myself find noth- 
ing improbable in the suggestion that Langland helped Chaucer get 
interested in discourse relating to pardoners, just as he may have 
encouraged his interest in the symbolic figure of the plowman. We 
are on safer ground in postulating Chaucer’s influence on Heywood, 
for it is quite obvious that the later writer borrowed ideas and phrases 
from his distinguished predecessor. It could tentatively be suggested, 
then, that a limited yet quite significant Middle English poetic tra- 
dition concerning pardons and pardoners developed, with Chaucer 
as the central figure. Indeed, his depiction of the Pardoner stands 
as the most sophisticated produced in any medieval vernacular. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that the present chapter should concentrate 
on this construction, attempting to discover precisely what Chaucer 
is claiming for him in terms of professional status (no easy task, as 
the following discussion will show), and the extent to which he 
believed that the Pardoner was exceeding the quaestor’s brief. 

Chaucer’s Pardoner claims to possess an impressive (incredible?) 
amount of documentation, including “Bulles of popes and of cardy- 
nales, / Of patriarkes and bishopes” (VI(C) 342-43).'’ One seems 


5:243-73. It has been suggested that this may be the inspiration of Heywood’s The 
Pardoner and the Frere, but the evidence is inconclusive. 

10 The two relevant plays are The Mery Play between the Pardoner and the Frere and 
The Play called the Foure PP: A Newe and a Very Mery Interlude of a Palmer, a Pardoner, 
a Potycary, a Pedler. Both have been edited by Richard Axton and Peter Happé in 
The Plays of John Heywood (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 94-109 and 112-42 respectively. 

'' For materials relating to the Pardoner’s authority qua pardoner, or the lack 
thereof, see especially J. J. Jusserand, “Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Pope’s Pardoners,” 
Chaucer Society Essays 13 part 5 (1889), 423-36; G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 99-101; A. L. Kellogg and L. A. Haselmayer, 
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to be of special importance. Before he begins to preach, he will dis- 
play “Oure lige lordes seel on my patente” (337), so that no man, 
whether priest or clerk, should disturb him in his work. ‘This almost 
certainly refers to some kind of royal licence permitting the Pardoner 
to ply his trade. The Pardoner in Heywood’s Pardoner and the Frere 
similarly has a “patent” bearing “our lyege lorde seale” (99)—the 
influence of Chaucer’s line is evident—which later is described in 
more detail. If you “dysturbe me any thynge,” the Pardoner threat- 
ens the Friar, you will be 


...a traytour to the kynge; 

For here hath he graunted me, under hys brode seale, 
That no man, yf he love hys hele, 

Sholde me dysturbe or let in any wyse. 

And yf thou dost the kynges commaundement dispise, 
I shall make the be set fast by the fete! (270-6) 


Heywood’s editors identify the “brode seale” with the Great Seal of 
Westminster, but we cannot know if the dramatist thought that 
Chaucer’s Pardoner also had such a document.'? What does seem 
quite clear is that both authors envisaged the real-life models of their 
characters as needing both secular and spiritual authorization. Chaucer’s 
figure is specifically identified as a pardoner “of Rouncivale” (I(A), 
670); that is, he is raising funds for the hospital of the Blessed Mary 
of Rouncesval, Charing Cross. It seems improbable that, in real life, 
this hospital would have given each and every one of its (very numer- 
ous) quaestores an actual patent roll, bearing the royal seal, multiple 
copies having been obtained from the crown. It seems more likely— 


“Chaucer’s Satire of the Pardoner,” PMLA 66 (1951), 251-77, reprinted in Alfred 
L. Kellogg, Chaucer, Langland, Arthur: Essays in Middle English Literature (New Brunswick, 
1972), pp. 212-44 (this being the version I cite below); and Arnold Williams, “Some 
Documents on English Pardoners, 1350—1400,” in Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Urban 
T. Holmes, ed. John Maloney and J. E. Keller (Chapel Hill, NC, 1965), pp. 197-207. 
Citations of Chaucer are by “fragment” and line number. 

® More work on the royal licensing of quaestores is needed. In the case of col- 
lections for the new shrine of St. Thomas Cantilupe, we know that certain “official 
appointees . . . received royal letters of credence from Edward II, ordering royal 
officials to give them protection and support as they toured the country”: R. N. 
Swanson, “Contributions from Parishes in the Archdeaconry of Norfolk to the Shrine 
of St. Thomas Cantilupe at Hereford, ca. 1320,” Mediaeval Studies 62 (2000), 189-218 
(pp. 195-96). Such practice seems to have been quite widespread; cf. P. Héliot and 

. L. Chastang, “Quêtes et voyages de reliques au profit des églises françaises du 
moyen age” [pt. 2], Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 60 (1965), 5-32 (pp. 6-7, 29-30). 
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certainly this would have been a lot cheaper—for the hospital to 
have kept an original document and handed out notarized copies to 
its agents.’ Chaucer may have engaged in some poetic exaggera- 
tion here, since he was seeking to contrast the Pardoner’s grand cre- 
dentials with his shabby activities. 

Turning now to the matter of his spiritual credentials: the Pardoner’s 
documentation would probably have included a copy made from the 
master papal licence held in his London hospital. However, there is 
no reference to such a thing in Chaucer’s text; what is mentioned 
is the Pardoner’s collection of “bulles,” these being the documents 
which announce and describe the indulgences which he is to dis- 
pense within a transaction that involves a gifts of alms to one or 
more of the various charitable causes for which he is collecting. I 
speak of “various” causes advisedly, since the Pardoner’s horizons 
seem to extend beyond Charing Cross. In the General Prologue he 
is said to have returned recently “fro the court [i.e. the papal court] 
of Rome” (I(A), 671; cf. 687), and near the end of his tale he claims— 
with typical hyperbole—to have been given “relikes and pardoun . . . by 
the popes hond” (VI(C), 920-22). These claims are supported by the 
“vernycle” badge sewn on his cap, evidence of a visit to one of the 
main attractions of St. Peter’s, the relic of a cloth bearing the image 
of Christ’s face.'‘ The Pardoner certainly did not have to go to 
Rome to acquire any documentation relating to his work for the 
Rouncesval hospital. It would seem, then, that he is dispensing indul- 
gences for other organizations and enterprises, for there is nothing 
to suggest that Chaucer (or at least, “Chaucer” the narrator) is cast- 
ing doubt on his character’s Roman sojourn. Here, then, is a larger- 
than-life, composite figure, with several types of quaestor being rolled 
into one. Just as Chaucer’s Knight is a veteran of an extraordinary— 
indeed, impossibly—large number of battles, so the Pardoner proudly 
displays his profession’s equivalent of “campaign ribbons,” in some 
profusion. “Ne was ther swich another pardoner” (I(A) 693): he is 
the extreme test-case of his trade, the best and the worst of his 
kind—and the emphasis falls heavily, of course, on “the worst.” 


1 Tam most grateful to R. N. Swanson for valuable discussion of this issue, and 
many others in the present chapter. 

1t See Flora Lewis, “The Veronica: Image, Legend and Viewer,” in England in 
the Thirteenth Century: Proceedings of the 1984 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. W. M. Ormrod 
(Woodbridge, 1985), pp. 100-6. 
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Precisely what form did the Rouncesval indulgences take? In the 
late fourteenth century there was a significant change of practice, 
whereby certain indulgences—instead of being issued on the basis of 
papal (or episcopal) grants directly associated with the church or hos- 
pital in question—fell within the purview of authorized confraterni- 
ties which offered collective indulgences to their members, along with 
the right to choose their own confessors.'? Chaucer’s Pardoner might 
therefore be distributing confraternity letters, with the associated 
papally-granted privileges (including indulgences), rather than col- 
lecting specifically on the basis of the indulgences hitherto granted 
to Rouncesval itself (although these were subsumed in the privileges). 
This seems eminently plausible, although in my view it is impossi- 
ble to limit the Pardoner’s stock-in-trade to one particular type of 
pardon, given the all-inclusive nature of this representative figure (as 
suggested above).'° All of this directly bears on one particular crux 
in the Pardoner’s Tale, the passage where Chaucer’s character promises 
to “entre” the names of those who donate alms “in my rolle anon” 
(911). This could be a tally of the people who have donated alms,'’ 
and hence been issued with individual indulgences by the Pardoner; 


© Cf. R. N. Swanson’s “Letters of Contraternity and Indulgence in Late Medieval 
England,” Archwes 25 (2000), 40-57, and his inaugural lecture, Treasuring Merit/ Craving 
Indulgence: Accounting for Salvation in Pre-Reformation England (Birmingham, 2003), p. 6. 
Hence, the collective indulgence would offer release from temporal punishment or 
poena, as per usual for an indulgence, while the chosen confessor would absolve 
from guilt or culpa. The crucial distinction between poena and culpa is discussed 
below. 

16 The fullest account known to me of how indwidual (as opposed to collective) 
indulgences could be doled out is located in an Italian source, a complaint addressed 
to Pope Eugenius IV in 1431 by the secular government of Florence, which may 
have been penned by Leonardi Bruni. This recounts how a knight of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem (on which see n. 52 below) had recently visited the city, 
accompanied by an eloquent Franciscan friar who preached the plenary indulgence 
which, he declared, the knight had the power to grant. With them came a large 
number of letter-writers (scriptores litterarum), who sat on benches which had been 
placed in various churches, producing multiple copies of the pardon, “impressing 
their seals wholesale,” and selling these products “indiscriminately to all comers.” 
Cf. Gordon Griffiths, “Leonardi Bruni and the 1431 Florentine Complaint against 
Indulgence-Hawkers: A Case Study in Anticlericalism,” in Anticlericalism in Late Medieval 
and Early Modern Europe, ed. Peter A. Dykema and Heiko A. Oberman (Leiden, 
1994), pp. 133-43 (pp. 137-39). 

17 Cf. the Summoner’s Tale, wherein the companion of the avaracious friar who is 
the butt of this satire writes the names of donors, “alle folk that yaf hym any good,” 
on “a peyre of tables.” But subsequently their names are erased—thus the friar 
serves his benefactors with “nyfles and with fables”, i.e. with trifles and falsehoods 
(IM(D) 1740-60). 
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alternatively, the Pardoner could be recording their names for fra- 
ternity membership, one of the benefits of which was participation 
in such an organization’s collective indulgence. I think the latter is 
the more likely explanation. 

Parallels may be found in other English writings. The Pardoner 
described at Piers Plowman, B Prol. 68-75, seems to be peddling fra- 
ternity membership; each client is tapped on the head with his 
“brevet” (bull) as a sign that he or she has been admitted. Even 
more explicitly, his equivalent in Heywood’s Pardoner and the Frere lists 
the benefits of membership of the “fraternitie” for which he works 
(467, cf. 487), which include substantial burial rights—a well-arrayed 
“herse” surrounded by “torches and tapers,” burning brightly, with 
bells solemnly ringing “and prestes and clerkes devoutly syngynge!” 
(469-75). A parody “roll” is read aloud by the pardoner-figure in 
the anonymous “ship of fools” poem entitled Cocke Lorrelles Boat 
(printed by Wynkyn de Worde, perhaps in 1510).'® 


The pardoner sayd I wyll rede my roll 

And ye shal here the names poll by poll 
Theref of ye nede not fere. 

Here is fyrst Cocke Lorell the knyght 

And symkyn emery mayntenauce agayne ryght 
With slyngethryfte fleshemonger . . . 


A list of stereotypes familar from estates satire follows. Cocke Lorrell 
then demands that the pardoner should tell him 


What profyte is to take thy pardon. 
Shewe vs what mede is to come 
To be in this fraternyte. 


“This pardon is new founde,” comes the answer, established beside 
London bridge in the stews, where men offer “manye a franke” to 
certain “relygyous women” who are “kynde and lyberall”! The text 
proceeds to parody the burial rights which fraternities commonly 
offered. When “ony brother” dies, dogs shall carry him to church, 
and the corpse shall be covered with a pall made of old blue stock- 
ings, recently come from Rome. 

Such a broad reductio ad absurdum is, of course, some distance away 
from the tone and tenor of The Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, but its 


18 Text consulted online in the Chadwyck-Healey English Poetry Full-Text Database 
(1992). The punctuation is my own. 
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humour may encourage a more sceptical approach to Chaucer’s 
character. Thus far, we have been giving this figure the benefit of 
the doubt. It may now be admitted that at least some of his cre- 
dentials are questionable (or, rather, the credentials of at least one 
of the types of pardoner he is embodying are questionable). There 
is historical evidence aplenty to indicate that certain “false pardon- 
ers” simply pretended to have been licensed by the pope or his 
officials for their own unscrupulous purposes, in order to extort 
money for themselves. Hence the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) 
sought to forbid certain seekers (quaestores) of alms who, “misrepre- 
senting themselves (se alios mentiendo), preach certain abuses,” from 
being admitted to advertize their indulgences “unless they exhibit 
genuine letters either of the Apostolic See or of the diocesan bishop.”'* 
Given that Chaucer’s Pardoner has a “lige lordes seel” to display, 
he might be deemed innocent of that accusation.” Against that, how- 
ever, 1s the fact that during the 1380s warrants were issued to arrest 


19 Canon 62; trans. John Shinners, Medieval Popular Religion, 1000-1500: A Reader 
(Peterborough, Ont. and London, 1997), p. 11. This is a major theme in episco- 
pal and archepiscopal documents relating to the policing of pardoners: see the 
instances published by Williams, “Documents on English Pardoners,” pp. 201, 203, 
and cf. the Memoriale presbiterorum, 3.43 (Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 148, 
fol. 77v): “Quidam autem ipsorum ueri sunt nuncii locorum a quibus mittuntur, 
habentes ueras literas, tam apostolicas quam aliorum ordinariorum, certas et ueras 
indulgencias continentes. .... Quidam autem questores sunt funditus falsi... tales 
fingunt se habere litteras, tam apostolicas quam alias certas litteras, indulgencias 
continentes, que omnino sunt false, tam in dictamine quam in sigillis.” (This trea- 
tise dates from the mid fourteenth century, and has a connection with Norwich 
Cathedral Priory.) On other occasions the documents themselves were quite gen- 
uine, but misrepresented by their unscrupulous possessors. For example, the 1431 
Florentine complaint (on which see n. 13 above) draws such a conclusion about 
the letters and seals which had been displayed by the knight of St. John and his 
companion the “loud and noisy” friar-preacher. When these documents were “care- 
fully read and examined,” the civic investigators “found what we had previously 
suspected: that the limited and restrained authorizations that this knight had obtained 
from the Apostolic See, were being transformed, through the mouth of this venal 
and mercenary preacher, into promises that were unlimited and unbelievable”: 
Griffiths, “Bruni and the 1431 Florentine Complaint,” pp. 137, 139. 

2° However, even the most prestigious seals could be forged. Thomas de 
Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, complains about pardoners who, “equipped with 
false and forged letters bearing seals, both from the Apostolic See and from us (as 
the liars assert),” grant “indulgences to the people on their own authority,” among 
other abuses. This document may date from 1377; cf. the similar statement in a 
letter of 1384/5: The Register of Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, ed. F. C. Hingeston- 
Randolph, 2 vols. (London, 1901-6), pp. 380, 567-68. Cf. Williams, “Documents 
on English Pardoners,” pp. 202, 203; Jusserand, “Chaucer’s Pardoner and the 


55.22) 


Pope’s,” pp. 425-26. As already noted, Masuccio’s Ieronimo da Spoleto displays a 
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persons mendaciously claiming to be collecting alms for the Rouncesval 
Hospital.” Chaucer makes no definite pronouncement on this mat- 
ter, but the dubious elements in the Pardoner’s portrait certainly add 
up and are utterly consistent: supposedly working for the hospital 
particularly associated with abuses of the system of dispensing par- 
dons, possessing a suspiciously large number of documents (are some, 
or indeed all, fakes?) and patently unauthentic relics, of strange— 
apparently feminoid—appearance” and unscrupulous character, claim- 
ing powers which far exceed his authority and terms of reference, 
exploiting his position (whether real or assumed) for personal profit. 
All in all, a character who is either guilty, or with good reason sus- 
pected, of a wide and quite appalling range of moral shortcomings. 

It is utterly clear, I believe, that his activities betray and bring 
into disrepute his supposed profession as quaestor, fundraiser for char- 
itable causes. Indeed, he seems to prove the contention, as made in 
Heywood’s play of The Foure PP, that “a true pardoner” is some- 
thing of an oxymoron: 


Truely a pardoner that may be true 

But a true pardoner doth nat ensew. 

Ryght selde is it sene or never 

That treuth and pardoners dwell together. (107-10) 


When the Florentine government complained to Eugenius IV about 
a “loquacious” friar “with a well-practised tongue” who preached an 
impossible indulgence, they used words which apply equally well to 
the English poet’s creation: here is a person “who would pay little 


forged bull. This document is said to be counterfeited according to his own device 
(a suo modo contrafatta); his audience believes in it “with unquestioning faith,” “with- 
out ever having read a single letter of the same”: H Novellino, ed. Mauro, p. 46; 
trans. Waters, 1:69. It is intriguing—indeed ironic—to note that, even if Chaucer’s 
Pardoner was an authentic quaestor working for the Rouncesval hospital, his par- 
dons almost certainly were based on forged papal bull; see David K. Maxfield, “St. 
Mary Rouncivale, Charing Cross: The Hospital of Chaucer’s Pardoner,” The Chaucer 
Review 28 (1993), 148-63. But of course, “he” could not possibly have known that, 
and neither could his inventor, Geoffrey Chaucer. 

2! Cf. J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (London, 1926), pp. 124-30; Samuel 
Moore, “Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rouncival,” Modern Philology 25 (1927/8), 59-66 
(pp. 65-66); Kellogg, “Chaucer’s Satire of the Pardoner,” p. 227; Maxfield, “St. 
Mary Rouncivale,” pp. 153-54, 157-59. 

*” For discussion of, and bibliography concerning, the vexed question of the 
Pardoner’s sexuality, see Alastair Minnis, “Chaucer and the Queering Eunuch,” 
New Medieval Literatures 6 (2003), 107-28. 
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attention to the spirit, but a great deal to money.”*? Chaucer’s 
Pardoner has a role—however minor—to play in dispensing the 
infinite riches of the spiritual treasury of merit to the needy, and yet 
his main concern is his own profit. Indeed, greed has brutalized him 
to such that extent that he will seek alms even from “the povereste 
wydwe in a village, / Al sholde hir children sterve for famyne” 
(450-51). Furthermore, he far exceeds the statutary obligations and 
authorized duties of a licensed dispenser of indulgences in two cru- 
cial—and quite damning—ways, in claiming extensive powers of 
absolution and the full right to preach (the officium praedicatoris). ‘This 
I now hope to show, beginning with Chaucer’s deployment of the- 
ological discourses relating to absolution in the construction of his 
“noble ecclesiaste.” 

The Pardoner’s arrogation of the power of absolving people from 
sin, “by the auctoritee / Which that by bulle ygraunted was to me” 
(VI(C), 387-88), is quite shocking. Naturally, he fails to clarify either 
his own subordinate position or the limited function which, accord- 
ing to the official theology, indulgences served within the economy 
of salvation. In the first instance, quaestores were only pronuntiatores (to 
use Albert the Great’s term) of indulgences, the mere “announcers” 
who “published” and recommended them in their preaching.” Turning 
to the indulgences themselves, they were supposed to reduce or 
remove completely only the temporal punishment (or poena) for sin 
which remains after the sacrament of confession and absolution, as 
administered by a priest, had removed the moral guilt (or culpa). 
Indulgences were granted on the major condition that the recipients 
were genuinely contrite and had made, or were going to make, 


* Griffiths, “Bruni and the 1431 Florentine Complaint,” pp. 137, 138. 

* Chaucer may also be implying that women in particular are vulnerable vic- 
tims of smooth-talking pardoners. The 1431 Florentine letter of complaint about 
indulgences recounts how “the ignorant and especially the women from all over 
the city” converged “in such an astonishing concourse that it had the look of a 
sort of market place, with some of the women offering money, others clothing, oth- 
ers cloth, others silver”: Griffiths, “Bruni and the 1431 Florentine Complaint,” pp. 
137, 139. Masuccio’s fourth novella recounts how, following the bogus miracle stage- 
managed by Ieronimo da Spoleto and his accomplice, Fra Mariano da Saona, “cer- 
tain women in the congregation were seized with an unbridled excess of charitable 
frenzy, so violent that they tore off from their persons the pearls and the silver and 
the other precious jewels which they were wearing, and made an offering of the 
same...” Il Novellino, ed. Mauro, pp. 48-49; trans. Waters, 1:73. 

°° In IV Sent., dist. XX, E, art. 22: B. Alberti Magni opera omnia, ed. A. Borgnet, 
38 vols. (Paris, 1890-99), 22:858-59. 
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proper confession and appropriate satisfaction (this being a common 
formula in medieval publication of pardons). As St. Thomas Aquinas 
said, pardons do not benefit “those who are in mortal sin, and con- 
sequently, true contrition and confession are demanded as conditions 
for gaining all indulgences.””° True, Chaucer’s Pardoner does go 
through the motions of warning that only those free from the “blame” 
of unshriven sin may offer to his relics and be absolved by his bulls 
(377-84), but the main motivation behind that statement is reassur- 
ance of the Canterbury pilgrims that no-one among them should let 
any feelings of shame hinder them from offermg—once again, self-inter- 
est is paramount, his ambition being to collect as much money as 
possible.” The emphasis is consistently placed on his own (utterly 
dubious) importance in the process of absolution. 

This becomes even more blatant at the end of the Pardoner’s tale, 
when he goes so far as to declare that he has the power to absolve 
his clients so cleanly and purely that they shall enter heaven with- 
out hindrance: 


I yow assoile, by myn heigh power, 
Yow that wol offre, as clene and eek as cleer 
As ye were born... . (913-5) 


Looke which a seuretee is it to yow alle 

That I am in youre felaweshipe yfalle, 

That may assoille yow, bothe moore and lasse, 

Whan that the soule shal fro the body passe. (937—40) 


Chaucer’s character seems to be dispensing with the vital transac- 
tion between priest and penitent,” apparently offering a one-stop 
service: obtain an indulgence from him (following the donation of 


°° In IV Sent, dist. XX, qu. 1, art. 5, sol. 1: Sancti Thome Aquinatis doctoris angelici 
opera omnia, 25 vols. (Parma, 1852-72), 7/11:847. Cf. Summa theologiae, Suppl. qu. 27, 
art. 1, resp.: ibid., 4:484. 

® Tt is unclear how pardoners derived their own income, e.g. whether they 
received a flat fee or a percentage of the collection. R. N. Swanson cites an English 
example from the early sixteenth century of a pardoner working on a commission 
basis: “Contributions from Parishes,” p. 196. Money certainly was made from 
“subcontracting,” as when a pardoner farmed out portions of his territory to 
subcollectors. 

3 An excellent example of such a transaction is afforded by a passage in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight which describes how Gawain privately approaches a 
priest, calling on him for “absolucioun”; “And he asoyled him surely and sette hym 
so clene / As domesday schulde haf ben dight on the morn” (lI.1884—85). These 
quotations are from Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, ed. J. J. 
Anderson (London, 1996). 
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alms), and nothing else is required; into the bliss of heaven you shall 
go, absolved as cleanly and purely as the day you were born. ‘There 
is confusion here—a deliberate ploy, perhaps, on the Pardoner’s 
part—between the two senses of absolutio, “judicial” absolution and 
“penitential” absolution, that which may be gained through an indul- 
gence (in the forum judiciale) and that which can be gained only 
through confession (in the fòrum penitentiale).”? Chaucer may be indi- 
cating how far the Pardoner has trespassed into the territory tradi- 
tionally reserved for the priest. And, apart from the fact that he is 
not authorized to offer remission of culpa, the sheer amount of abso- 
lution which he grandly offers the Canterbury pilgrims is quite breath- 
taking. In similar vein, Langland portrays an unscrupulous pardoner 
who “seide that hymself myghte assoillen” all his clients “of falshede 
of fastynge, of avowes ybroken” (Piers Plowman, B Prol., 70-1). The 
pardoner in Heywood’s Pardoner and the Frere goes even further, offering 
“clene remyssyon” and forgiveness “of the sinnes seven” without the 
need of “confessyon or contrycyon” (321-5). There is “no syn so 
abhomynable” which “to remyt” his “pardon is not able” (397, 399). 


Pardons for every cryme may dyspens! 
Pardon purchasyth grace for all offence— 
Ye, though ye had slayne bothe father and mother! 


Though synnes he had done never so many, 
And though that he had all his kyndred slayn, 
This pardon shal ryd them fro ever lastynge payne.” 


Such satires are supported by the fulminations of English bishops 
about how quaestores were casually absolving from all kinds of heinous 
sin, including usury, robbery, perjury and even murder.*! Two charges 
are interwoven here: on the one hand certain individuals are assum- 
ing a role to which they have no legal right, and on the other they 


» For discussion of this important distinction see Alastair Minnis, “Reclaiming 
the Pardoners,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 33 (2003), 311-34 (pp. 
322-24). 

3 Il. 381-85, 391-95; in the interests of clarity, I have omitted the Frere’s alter- 
nating lines. Cf. the Pardoner in Heywood’s Foure PP, who asserts that his indul- 
gences can bring sinners “to heven playne,” “with smale cost and without any 
payne.” After death, he declares, when “the soule departeth hens” it will be “in 
heven with the Holy Ghost” in “halfe an houre or thre quarters at moste” (ll. 
145-50). 

3! Williams, “Documents on English Pardoners,” pp. 200, 202; Swanson, 
“Contributions from Parishes,” p. 198 n. 30. 
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are exercising that role in a quite outrageous way, lacking measure, 
distinction, or any sense of scale. Chaucer’s character—like those of 
Langland and Heywood—is guilty on both those counts. 

More needs to be said about the possibility that Chaucer’s Pardoner 
is claiming (however obliquely) the power to absolve not only a poena 
but also a culpa, from guilt as well as punishment. This practice was 
all too common among English pardoners of the time, according to 
the statement in the Oxford petition of 1414 which attacks pardoners 
who, “although not in holy orders, preach publicly and pretend 
falsely that they have full powers of absolving both from punishment 
and from guilt (a poena et a culpa), along with other blasphemies, by 
means of which they plunder and seduce the people.”*? Commentators 
sometimes blame the belief that indulgences can release a poena et a 
culpa on a “vulgar” understanding, common among the populace at 
large. This is quite unfair, because even men and women of con- 
siderable learning, intelligence and high position in the church could 
also get it wrong.” It would be risky indeed to suggest that in 
Chaucer’s day the Pardoner’s arrogation of powers would have been 
taken seriously only by the most ignorant and vulnerable members 
of society. That having been said, however, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the less well educated, and the poor, were more vulner- 
able to moral monstrosities like Chaucer’s Pardoner. Chaucer himself 
seems convinced that it is the “lewed peple” (437) who are habitu- 
ally plundered and seduced by members of his unholy brotherhood. 
Langland thought likewise, and paints a picture of how “lewed men 
leved” an avaricious pardoner for his extravagant promises of abso- 
lution, and “Comen up knelynge to kissen his bulle” (Piers Plowman, 
B Prol., 72-75) 


32 Cf. Jusserand, “Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Pope’s,” pp. 431-34; Owst, Preaching 
in Medieval England, pp. 104-5; Muriel Bowden, A Commentary on the General Prologue 
to the “Canterbury Tales” (New York, 1949, repr. 1962), p. 281. See further the state- 
ments in the registers of Bishops John de Grandisson and Thomas de Brantingham, 
quoted by Williams, “Documents on English Pardoners,” pp. 200, 202. 

*’ For examples see Minnis, “Reclaiming the Pardoners,” pp. 319-21. 

** In Masuccio’s fourth novella, Ieronimo da Spoleto deliberately sets out to find 
people who are stupid enough to believe him. Hence he sets sail for Calabria, “a 
province inhabited by a very gross and stupid race of peasants.” Due to a storm 
his ship is forced to harbour at Sorrento, where he soon concludes that the inhab- 
itants are dull enough to serve his purpose equally well. Z Novellino, ed. Mauro, pp. 
43—44; trans. Waters, 1:65-66. Interestingly, the analogue to this tale in the Vida 
de Lazarillo de Tormes depicts the buldero as having such difficulty in getting people 
to take his pardons that he has to lay on a fake miracle. 
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No doubt Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims expect to receive sub- 
stantial indulgences after visiting the shrine of St. Thomas Becket 
and performing the necessary rituals—and that is precisely the point. 
A certain amount of good work is involved; specific requirements 
must be met. There is no way in which the penitential procedure 
can be short-circuited, and the Pardoner is sinning gravely by claim- 
ing otherwise. Indeed, his performance may be seen as a travesty of 
the entire religious process in which the pilgrims are engaged, strik- 
ing at the very heart of their religious observances—a reading which 
gains more force from his display and exploitation of relics which 
Chaucer identifies as fraudulent. At the beginning of the Lateran 
canon (no. 62) which stipulates measures for policing the activities 
of quaestores is found an attack on those who “expose for sale and 
exhibit promiscuously the relics of the saints,” to the great injury of 
the Christian religion.” In an attempt to stop this happening, it is 
decreed that “old relics may not be exhibited outside of a vessel or 
exposed for sale. And let no one presume to venerate publicly new 
ones unless they have been approved by the Roman pontiff” In 
future, prelates must not allow those who come to their churches, 


3 Shinners, Medieval Popular Religion, p. 11. The connection is significant, imply- 
ing that pardoners were particularly associated with abuses involving relics. The 
chapter of Beverley Minster (in the archdiocese of York) at one point asks the gen- 
uine pardoners to arrest imposters “with all their false relics and muniments what- 
soever”: see R. N. Swanson, Church and Society in Late Medieval England (Oxford, 1989), 
p. 248; other references are given by Owst, Preaching in Medieval England, pp. 109-10. 
The assertion by Kellogg, “Chaucer’s Satire of the Pardoner,” pp. 233-34 n. 51, 
that relics are not normally associated with quaestores is inaccurate and misleading; 
cf. the critique of this claim by Siegfried Wenzel, “Chaucer’s Pardoner and His 
Relics,” Studies in the Age of Chaucer 11 (1989), 37—41. John Heywood’s pardoners 
also carry relics, and while these portrayals (in The Pardoner and the Frere and The 
Foure PP) were certainly influenced by Chaucer’s they include further details which— 
however exaggerated for satiric purposes—may be taken as evidence of contempo- 
rary practice. The French farce La triacleur, le pardonneur et la taverniere, Masuccio’s 
fourth novella, and the Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes all associate the distribution of 
indulgences with the promotion of false relics, and while these texts are later than 
Chaucer’s they may be taken as supporting evidence for the proposition that his 
portrayal of a relic-toting quaestor would not have come as a surprise to his con- 
temporary audience. After all, as early as the eleventh century religious bodies had 
sent out their representatives, replete with relics, to collect money for church-build- 
ing; cf. P. Héliot and M. L. Chastang, “Quêtes et voyages de reliques au profit 
des églises françaises du moyen age,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 59 (1964), 789-822; 
60 (1965), 5-32; also R. Kaiser, “Quêtes itinérantes avec des reliques pour financier 
la construction des églises (XI°—XII° siécles),” Le moyen-âge 101 (1995), 210-25. 
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wishing to venerate relics, to be “deceived by worthless fabrications 
or false documents as has been done in many places for the sake of 
gain.” Fine words—but Chaucer’s Pardoner is able to ply his dubi- 
ous trade unchecked. His worthless fabrications stand in marked con- 
trast to the genuine relics of St. Thomas at Canterbury, the ultimate 
destination of all Chaucer’s tale-tellers. 

What, then, of the Pardoner’s preaching; may that also be regarded 
as fraudulent in some way? Chaucer strongly hints that the Pardoner 
has usurped an office to which he is not legally entitled: 


I stonde yk a clerk in my pulpet, 
And whan the lewed peple is doun yset, 
I preche so as ye han herd bifoore, 


And telle an hundred false japes moore. 
(VI(C), 391-94. Italics mine) 


By virtue of their occupation quaestores did not possess the officium 
praedicatoris. As the sixty-second Lateran canon puts it, “they may 
not preach anything to the people but what is contained” in the let- 
ters which they had obtained from either the Apostolic See or the 
diocesan bishop.*° In similar vein, William Lyndwood declares that 
the office of preaching does not pertain to such people; their author- 
ity extends only to asking for charitable help and expounding (the 
verb used is exponere, meaning to set forth or publish) any indulgence 
they may have.*’ In other words, pardoners were supposed to explain 
the nature of their indulgence, its importance and the reasons for 
its making. This activity could easily be regarded as, or mistaken 
for, or shade into, “preaching.” No “sermon” (if such it may be 
called) which may specifically be identified as a pardoner’s seems to 
have survived, but there are references aplenty to the preaching activ- 


% Trans. Shinners, Medieval Popular Religion, p. 11. Cf. the statement that they 
are not allowed to preach to the people nor expound anything other than what is 
contained in their letters, in Clement V’s complaint about pardoners as reported 
in the Regimen animarum (London, British Library, Harley 2272), quoted by Kellogg, 
“Chaucer’s Satire of the Pardoner,” p. 217. See further the phrase in Pope Urban 
V’s 1369 letter to Archbishop Wittlesey concerning the pardoners of the Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem (another part of which is discussed on p. 186 below), 
“praedicandum seu exponendum populo huiusmodi negotia quaestuaria offerentes”: 
Concilia Magna Britannie et Hibernie, ed. David Wilkins, 4 vols. (London, 1737), 3:84. 

°! Provinciale seu constitutiones angliae, 5.16 (Oxford, 1679, rpt. Farnborough, 1968), 
p. 336. William Lyndwood (c. 1375-1446), Bishop of St. Davids, was the right-hand 
man of Archbishop Chichele in his proceedings against the Lollards. 
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ities of pardoners. What is meant here? The pardoners’ exposition 
of the terms of their indulgences, and/or “preaching” or moral admo- 
nition which arose naturally out of such exposition? Some light may 
be thrown on the problem by Heywood’s lively dramatization of a 
confrontation between a pardoner and a friar: 


Frere Date et dabitur vobis 
Good devout people, this place of scrypture 
Pardoner Worshypfull maysters, ye shall understand 


Frere Is to you that have no litterature— 

Pardoner ‘That Pope Leo the tenth hath granted with his hand, 
Frere Is to say in our englysshe tonge— 

Pardoner And by his bulles confyrmed under lede, 

Frere As “departe your goodes the poorefolke amonge” 


Pardoner ‘Yo all maner people, bothe quycke and dede, 
Frere And God shall than gyve unto you agayne: 
Pardoner ‘Ten thousande yeres and as many lentes if pardon 
Frere This in the gospell so is wryten playne. 
Pardoner Whan they are dede, theyr soules for to guardon, 
Frere Therfore gyve your almes in the largest wyse, 
Pardoner 'That wyll with theyr peny or almes dede 
Frere Kepe not your goodes—fye, fye on covetyse! 

(The Pardoner and the Frere, 189—204) 


These two rapacious characters are competing to win alms from 
their audience, the one refusing to give way to the other; thus the 
situation degenerates into a shouting-match. But their scripts are very 
different. The Friar proceeds to expound the thema or opening text 
of his sermon, “Give and it shall be given unto you” (Luke 6:38), 
whereas the Pardoner gives an account of the bull—by Pope Leo 
X, whose indulgences were attacked by Luther—which authorized 
the pardons he has on offer. Chaucer’s Pardoner sounds more like 
Heywood’s Friar than Heywood’s Pardoner. The implication would 
seem to be that Chaucer’s figure—perhaps like many of his real-life 
models—is exceeding his very limited authority as “publisher” and 
dispenser of indulgences. 

It must be acknowledged that terms relating to preaching—both 
in Latin and zn vulgari—could be used in loose, nontechnical senses; 
to take one example among many, Jankyn is said to “preche” to the 
Wife of Bath from his book of wicked wives (II(D) 641). But in his 
prologue Chaucer’s Pardoner claims the right and the wherewithal 
to preach in the full professional and technical sense of the term; 
indeed, this text reads as a cathena of passages from the artes praedicandi 
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(duly subverted by the Pardoner, to be sure).*® He is being presented, 
first and foremost, as a preacher—and there is no way in which we 
may mute the question, should he be preaching in the full, official 
sense of the term which Chaucer’s text projects? The answer, I 
believe, lies in that crucial line, “I stonde lyk a clerk in my pulpet”— 
which intimates that he is not a “clerk” and hence is an inappro- 
priate occupant of that “pulpet.” Similarly, in the prologue to Piers 
Plowman Langland attacks a pardoner who preaches “as he a preest 
were” (68). Although he, like Chaucer’s Pardoner, can produce a 
document of authorization (bearing “bissopes seles”), it is evident that 
his credentials do not justify all the activities in which he is engaged. 
Furthermore, Langland’s point is not only that this pardoner lacks 
the right to do what he is doing but also that he is morally unsuited 
for the task, due to his avaricious nature. Chaucer’s Pardoner appears 
to have been cut from the same cloth. 

If, then, it be accepted that the Pardoner’s profession per se does 
not authorize him to absolve or to preach in the ways he himself 
defines, the further question presents itself, could at least some aspects 
of this authority derive from another source—because, quite inde- 
pendently of his status as pardoner, he is also an ordained priest, 


maybe even a friar, particularly in view of the fact that friars often 


preached indulgences?” The case for the Pardoner being a friar lacks 
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383 See Alastair Minnis, “Chaucer’s Pardoner and “The Office of Preacher’,” in 
Intellectuals and Writers in Fourteenth-Century Europe, ed. Piero Boitani and Anna Torti 
(Tübingen and Cambridge, 1986), pp. 88-119. 

* Tt could be argued, of course, that while pardoners were not permitted to 
preach as part and parcel of their profession, they could be permitted to under- 
take this activity in certain contexts and on certain occasions. It is permissible for 
literate men, although they are not priests or even deacons, to preach the word of 
God in churches and instruct the people, declares Thomas of Chobham (c. 1158/68— 
c. 1233/6), who was appointed subdean of Salisbury sometime between October 
1206 and c. 1208. But this requires a special licence. Cf. Summa de arte praedicandi, 
ed. F. Morenzoni, Corpus christianorum continuatio mediaevalis 82 (Turnhout, 
1988), p. 57. Does Chaucer’s Pardoner have such a licence? There is no evidence 
that he did—and if he had, then much if not all of the edge would be lost from 
Chaucer’s satire. We would be faced with a figure who, however outrageous some 
of his remarks, was functioning in a fundamentally legitimate manner, rather than 
generally overreaching himself. 

1 St. Bonaventure remarked that preaching and hearing confessions “are entrusted 
to the friars, so that by them they might support the faithful and make up for the 
lack of [secular] clerics (defectum clericorum)”; cf. Robert A. Barbato, “The Gospel- 
Preaching Poor: The Combination of Priesthood and Religious Life in Saint 
Bonaventure” (M.A. dissertation in theology; UC-Berkeley, California, 1989), p. 56. 
But of course, there were many tensions between friars and the secular clergy. On 
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textual support. There is no reason whatever to suppose that his 
“cappe” (683) is the “biretta” worn by Augustinian canons*'—no 
description is given of it, and it could well be a fashion item rather 
than some sort of religious headgear—and surely the Pardoner’s ref- 
erences to “my brethren” (VI(C), 416) simply designates his fellow- 
pardoners.* Of course, it is perfectly possible that Chaucer has 
borrowed some notions concerning mendicant poverty to help char- 
acterize the Pardoner (largely to set up some specific ideals which, 
quite outrageously, he is not living up to): here I have in mind the 
reference to the Pardoner’s begging activity at 1. 443 and the allu- 
sion to apostolic poverty at 1l. 447. But that does not make him a 
friar. In any case, those ideals were not the exclusive prerogative of 
friars. 

Besides, the interests of friars and pardoners often diverged quite 
sharply, and they could come into direct competition; it would there- 
fore be a mistake to lump them together facilely. A document (dated 
1350) included in the register of William de la Zouche, Archbishop 
of York, makes it clear that, if friars and pardoners should appear 
at the same time at “churches, chapels, or other ecclesiastical places,” 
then the friars must be allowed to do their work first, preaching “the 
word of God to the clergy and to the people wishing to hear it” 


the process by which the Franciscans became involved in official ministry and took 
on public office, see Lawrence Landini, The Causes of the Clericalization of the Orders 
of Friars Minor, 1209-1260, in the Light of Early Franciscan Sources (Chicago, 1968). 

4 Pace M. P. Hamilton, “The Credentials of Chaucer’s Pardoner,” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology 40 (1941), 48-72, who suggests that he might have 
been an Austin canon. The canons regular of St. Augustine maintained the priory 
and hospital at Charing Cross, as well as the French mother-house. F. N. Robertson 
remarks that at VI(C), 416 and 441ff the Pardoner “speaks as if he belonged to 
a mendicant order,” but adds that his reference to taking a wife in The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, III, 166 may imply that “he was a layman or one of the lower 
clergy”: The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robertson, 2nd ed. (London, 1957), 

. 730. 

i 2 Tt may be recalled that some pardoners worked for fraternities (as already 
noted) and were sometimes styled members of “brotherhoods”: see for example 
Urban V’s 1369 letter to Archbishop Wittlesey, cited below, p. 186, and also 
Jusserand, “Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Pope’s,” pp. 427-28, along with the mate- 
rials collected by R. N. Swanson, Catholic England: Faith, Religion and Observance before 
the Reformation (Manchester, 1993), pp. 201-10. 

A point emphasized in Williams’ article, “Documents on English Pardoners,” 
esp. p. 206. But of course sometimes pardoners and friars are mentioned in the 
same breath (usually to condemn both groups), as in the document translated by 
Williams on pp. 203-4. 
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and receiving “the alms of the faithful freely given by the urging of 
divine charity.”** Only then may the quaestores take their turn, going 
about their business “following the form prescribed by sacred canons.” 
One can easily imagine what Chaucer’s Pardoner would have said 
about that: his pride could scarcely have tolerated it. And Heywood’s 
Pardoner and Friar squabble over who has priority in addressing 
one and the same audience. ‘The latter complains to the parish priest 
who invited them into his church and now regrets it, 


Frere... I desyred hym, ywys, more than ones or twyse 

To holde his peas tyll that I had done, 

But he wolde here no more than the man in the mone. 
Pardoner Why sholde I suffre the more than thou me? 

Mayster Parson gave me lycence before the, 

And I wolde thou knewyst it. 

(The Pardoner and the Frere, 554—59) 


Commenting on the Pardoner’s portrait in the General Prologue, 
the Riverside Chaucer remarks, “this Pardoner’s participation in the 
Mass seems to indicate that he has clerical status.”*° But this state- 
ment is misleading—at once vague and lacking in supporting evi- 
dence—and quite at variance with the blatant implication of VI (C), 
391, quoted above, that he is not a cleric. The appellation “ecclesi- 
aste? (I(A), 708) means simply that he is a preacher,*® a fact which 
is perfectly obvious; the issue of whether he should be preaching is 
a different matter. Chaucer’s account of the Pardoner’s hairstyle has 
provoked some debate (is it meant to be ugly or attractive?), but at 
any rate he does not appear to wear the clerical tonsure. 

The Pardoner seems to be particularly good at singing the 
“offertorie” (710), which was performed when offerings were made 
at Mass. The Lay Folks Mass Book (York Use) has the priest and his 
assistants (ministri) singing this,” but it certainly was not necessary 


“Transcribed and translated from Zouche’s manuscript register, held in the 
Borthwick Institute, York, by Williams, “Documents on English Pardoners,” pp. 
198-99. 

+ The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L. D. Benson et al. (Boston, MA, 1987), p. 824. Cf. 
C. H. Miller and R. B. Bosse, “Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Mass,” The Chaucer 
Review 6 (1972), 171-84. 

* Cf. H. A. Kelly, “Sacraments, Sacramentals, and Lay Piety in Chaucer’s 
England,” The Chaucer Review 28 (1993-4), 5-22 (pp. 6, 14 n. 13). 

The Lay Folks Mass Book, ed. T. F. Simmons, Early English Text Society, orig- 
inal ser., 71 (London, 1879), pp. 98-99. However, as Simmons remarks, “No part 
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for a priest, or anyone in holy orders, to do so—the task was essen- 
tially that of a chorister.* There is nothing here, then, to clarify the 
Pardoner’s official status. But Chaucer’s reference to the Pardoner’s 
preaching after the offertory*’ highlights another major issue, namely 
the importance of that part of the service for the livelihood of priests 
and pardoners alike. With the priest’s approval, a visiting pardoner 
could promote (or “preach,” in the looser sense of the term) the 
indulgences he had available for distribution—a major opportunity 
for him to advertise his wares. Langland complains about how “the 
parisshe preest and the pardoner” enter into a conspiracy to fleece 
the people and share the takings which should go to the poor of 
the parish (B Prol., 81-2). Presumably he is referring to the alms 
which changed hands when the pardoner distributed his indulgences, 
but he might also have in mind the offertory gifts as well—an appeal- 
ing guest-speaker would no doubt swell the congregation and hence 
the collection.° The bishop should not allow his “sel” (presumably 
the seal on the document which authorizes the pardoner to collect 
alms in his diocese) to be used in a way which deceives the people, 
Langland asserts. However, it is not “by the bisshop” that “the boy” 
preaches in a given church: that is rather a consequence of the (self- 
interested) compliance of the parish priest (78-80). In similar vein, 
a stringent letter issued in 1356 by John de Grandisson, Bishop of 
Exeter, accuses church officials of being so “damnably blinded by 
greed of the money so collected” that they “not only permit, but 
even most wickedly assist, advise and protect” certain impious quae- 
stores “both of the Hospitals of the Holy Spirit and St. John but also 


of the service of the mass presents more marked variations in the different uses, 
diocesan, provincial, and monastic, than the offertory” (p. 231). 

*8 Pace Miller and Bosse, who claim that the offertory “is sung only by the priest”: 
“Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Mass,” p. 173. 

19 It was normal practice to preach after the offertory (i.e. not specifically the 
anthem, but rather the whole of the oblatory action). Cf. Simmons’ note in Lay 
Folks Mass Book, pp. 317-18. One of Arundel’s anti-Lollard constitutions of 1408 
insists that preaching should be at the time of “the accustomed prayers” (“una cum 
precibus consuetis”), which Lyndwood glosses “in diebus Dominicis post Offertorium 
solitis fieri ad populum”: Lyndwood, Provinciale, 5.5 (p. 291). 

5 On the notion of the quaestor as guest-speaker cf. Owst, Preaching in Medieval 
England, p. 100, who goes on to quote a passage in John Bromyard’s Summa praedi- 
cantium (s.v. mors) which describes how “messengers come round to the churches, 
from diverse hospitals, and preach that they have many weak and impotent inmates, 
and display large indulgences, and many things are given them—in truth, rightly 
enough.” 
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of other privileged places” in going about their nefarious business.”! 

Not all relationships between parish priests and pardoners were 
so amicable, however. A bull sent in 1369 by Urban V to Wiliam 
Wittlesey, Archbishop of Canterbury, against quaestores working in 
England for the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem,” tells an extra- 
ordinary tale of turf wars and bitter faction-fighting, as such indi- 
viduals promote their services as preachers and fundraisers in a highly 
ageressive—and, indeed, illegal—manner.™* The (all too common) 
declaration that the pardoners under scrutiny must show their let- 
ters of authorization moves into an account of how, far from doing 
this, they have made counter-claims about their legal rights, and 
indeed have made life difficult for those who, they claim, are injur- 
ing their privileges and hindering their collection of alms. One of 
their stratagems is to go to the church of a rector or vicar “on some 
feast day, especially when the people are accustomed to make their 
offerings,” and read aloud a document relating to their fundraising 
activities or recite the names of the members of their brotherhood 
or fraternity: they do this for such a long time that “the mass for 
that day can no longer decorously be celebrated there. And thus 
they cause such rectors and vicars to be wickedly deprived of the 
offerings which come to them in masses of this type.”’' Those bel- 
ligerent spoiling-tactics may serve to make it abundantly clear that, 
although pardoners and parish priests often worked together, their 


°! The Episcopal Register of John de Grandisson, ed. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, 3 vols. 
(London, 1897), 2:1178-79; cf. Williams, “Documents on English Pardoners,” 
p. 200. Some Lollard texts also rail against such unholy alliances. For example, in 
“The Order of Priesthood” wicked priests are accused of teaching Christian men 
that they will have more thanks of God if they give alms to rich friars and “false 
pardoneris” instead of to the poor: The English Works of Wyclif Hitherto Unprinted, ed. 
F. D. Matthew, Early English Text Society, original ser., 74 (London, 1880), 
P- 17/5. 

5 The Order of St. John of Jerusalem combined the care of the sick with mil- 
itary service, the latter feature being introduced towards the middle of the twelfth 
century. It became increasingly lax and materialistic, and during the thirteenth cen- 
tury was beset with much scandal. A fifteenth-century scandal involving a member 
of this order is discussed in n. 16 above. 

5 Concilia, ed. Wilkins, 3:84. 

5 Urban’s letter contains further charges against the Hospitallers’ pardoners, 
including the accusation that they cause divine services to be celebrated publicly 
even in places which are polluted or interdicted, and take it upon themselves (of 
their own volition) to have the bodies of the dead buried. Furthermore, they entrust 
the business of fundraising to simple and illiterate people, thereby spreading errors 
among the populace. 
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very different official functions should not be confused (compare our 
earlier caveat against lumping together the activities of pardoners 
and friars), even though that was probably what happened in the 
minds of many parishioners—and no doubt the pardoners themselves 
often found it profitable to exploit such confusion. 

What, then, of Chaucer’s statement that the Pardoner “Wel 
koude ... rede a lessoun or a storie” (709)? The former term, as the 
Riverside Chaucer suggests, may refer to a reading from the Epistolary, 
the traditional collection of “Epistles” based on the Pauline Letters 
of the New Testament, but it had a wide range of possible meanings.” 
The latter is even harder to interpret. “Storie” could loosely desig- 
nate a moral narrative deriving from the Bible or indeed some other 
respected source (cf. the Pardoner’s use of the term “stories” at Il. 
436 and 488); in this sense the Pardoner’s tale of the quest for death 
is itself a “storie”.°° Therefore, at 1. 709, could Chaucer be thinking 
merely of his character’s preaching activities? That is unlikely, given 
the coupling of “storie” with “lessoun” and indeed with “offertorie” 
(710), which seems to indicate that Chaucer has in mind features of 
church services which are distinct from preaching, that being men- 
tioned last in this sequence (711—13).°” It is just possible that both 
“lessoun” and “storie” refer to the Epistle, the former term desig- 
nating genre and the latter, content, for the Epistolary comprised 
materials relating to the history of the early Church. And it may be 
admitted that great store should not be set by a word so obviously 
selected for its rhyme with “offertorie,” a precise term quite crucial 
for Chaucer’s description of the point at which the Pardoner preaches. 
However, major questions concerning the Pardoner’s official role (or 
lack of it) are raised here, particularly in view of the suggestion that 
“storie” may designate the Gospel, and so we must pursue our 
inquiry further. 


5 Cf. Middle English Dictionary, ed. H. Kurath and S. M. Kuhn (Ann Arbor, MI, 
1954—, in progress) [hereafter MED], s.v. lessoun. 

5 Cf. MED s.v. storie, a and b. 

5 Middle English “rede”, like the corresponding Latin term legere, could mean 
the exposition of a given passage rather than the mere reading aloud of a text with- 
out elaboration or exegesis; cf. MED s.v. redere, c and e. However, in this context 
it seems definitely to refer to the practice of reading prescribed texts aloud in church. 

58 As made by Hamilton, “Credentials,” p. 56, and Miller and Bosse, “Pardoner 
and the Mass,” p. 173. 
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One did not have to be an ordained prest to “rede” either the 
Epistle or the Gospel during the Mass.” It was the task of the sub- 
deacon to read the Epistle and of the deacon to read the Gospel— 
and the latter privilege was quite jealously guarded. Now, the 
subdeaconate and deaconate were major orders, along with priest- 
hood, which ruled out marriage.°' And yet—at II(D), 163-68—the 
Pardoner tells the Wife of Bath that he is seeking a wife. ‘True, these 
lines have proved notoriously difficult to interpret,® but no matter 
how jocular they are deemed to be, and whether or not the Pardoner 
is physically capable of marriage, it would seem strange indeed if he 
were to jest about entering a state which his official position had 
totally ruled out. The case for him being in major orders is, there- 
fore, problematic at best—and if it be accepted that he is not, then 
his pulpit activities are at best inappropriate and at worst quite irreg- 
ular and illegal, depending on the weighting one gives to the terms 
“lessoun” and “storie”. If the Pardoner is indeed presuming to read 
the Gospel during Mass—and I myself find that theory very weak— 
he is far out of line, since for that one had to be ordained at least 
to the level of deacon. The case that, in reading the “lessoun,” he 
is usurping the subdeacon’s privileges, seems much stronger.” 


5 Kelly relates Chaucer’s reference to “a lessoun or a storie” to the lectiones et 
epistolas which parish clerks read at Matins. This suggestion is appealing, for it elim- 
inates the difficulty of accounting for the Pardoner’s involvement in the Mass ser- 
vice. However, there was no business reason for a pardoner to make an appearance 
at Matins; it was the Mass which gave him the opportunity to publish his indul- 
gences and preach pro questu (in search of alms). More generally, Kelly compares 
the Pardoner’s activities to functions regularly performed by parish clerks, among 
whose ranks may be numbered Absolon in the Miller’s Tale. Once again, the par- 
allel is attractive, but parish clerks were tied to their parishes whereas the Pardoner 
does not seem to have any such attachment. Cf. Kelly, “Sacraments,” pp. 6, 14 
n. 8. 

6 See for example Peter Lombard’s Sentences, where it is said that deacons are 
to read the New Testament (with the Gospel being specified) to the people; Sent. 
IV, dist. XXIV, 10, 2 and 4, in Magistri Petri Lombard, Parisiensis episcopi, Sententiae in 
IV libris distinctae, 2 vols. in 3, Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 4—5 (Grottaferrata, 
1971-81), 2:402. Subdeacons were allowed to read the Epistle at Mass but cer- 
tainly not the Gospel. 

ĉl Cf. Roger E. Reynolds, “The Subdiaconate as a Sacred and Superior Order,” 
reprinted as item IV in his Clerics in the Early Middle Ages (Aldershot, 1999), espe- 
cially pp. 10, 22. See further Aquinas, Jn IV Sent., dist. XXIV, qu. 2, art. 1, sol. 3 
(Aquinatis opera, 7/11:897); Bonaventure, In IV Sent., dist. XXIV, pars 2, art. 2, qu. 1, 
in S. Bonaventurae opera omma, 10 vols. (Quaracchi, 1882-1902), 4:629-30. 

© For my own contribution to this controversy, see Minnis, “Chaucer and the 
Qucering Eunuch.” 

° Tt may be that we are putting more weight on “lessoun” and “storie” than 
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The Pardoner’s social and professional status is, I believe, best 
understood in the light of a document on which we already have 
drawn, Bishop John de Grandisson’s 1356 condemnation of both 
“impious questors” and the greedy officials who aid and abet them.” 
Those pardoners are “neither friars nor clergy but often laymen or 
married men (laicos aut conjugatos),”® yet they ply “their business in 
the office of preaching on solemn days within the solemnities of 
masses, an office which is not permitted to lesser deacons.” That is 
to say, if subdeacons—who, as noted above, are in major orders— 
are barred from the officium praedicatons, how much more should it 
be refused to such unauthorized pardoners? Furthermore, “they 
indifferently absolve and free from usury and robbery without due 
satisfaction, even in cases reserved to the bishop or his superiors, 
and many times a poena et a culpa, to use their own words...” That 
is, I believe, Chaucer’s Pardoner to the life: a layman or at best a 
man in minor orders (with aspirations to becoming a married man, 
if we are to believe his own statement), a figure who has taken 
upon himself, with no legal warrant, the officium praedicatoris, and cer- 
tain other functions properly reserved for those in major orders, par- 
ticularly the power to absolve penitentially, which is reserved to 


they can bear, particularly in view of their wide range of possible meanings as listed 
in the MED, s.v. lessoun and storie. Against this, it may be pointed out that Chaucer 
accurately describes the Pardoner’s sermon as coming after the offertory; cf. n. 49 
above. 

®t Register of Grandisson, ed. Hingeston-Randolph, 2:1178-9. 

° Cf. the 1414 Oxford petition’s reference to pardoners who “are not in holy 
orders” (quoted on p. 178 above). The Memoriale presbiterorum declares that no lay 
pardoner (questorem laicum) should be permitted to preach, because in general such 
people tell lies, and deceive simple parishioners and idiots (ydeotas); Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College, 148, fol. 77v. Peter of la Palud, in stressing that quaestores 
merely announce rather than issue indulgences, notes that some of them are lay- 
men; Jn IV Sent., dist. XX, qu. 4, art. 1, in Petria Palude . . . lucubrationum opus in quar- 
tum sententiarum (Salamanca, 1552), p. 267. The Pardoner in Heywood’s Foure PP is 
termed a “laye knave” (l. 585) by the priest whose church he and the Frere have 
polluted by their altercation (cf. 1. 547); thereby he is contrasted with the Frere, 
who of course is a religious. Prat the constable threatens the Pardoner with the 
stocks, clearly indicating that he holds legal authority over him. “Most pardoners 
were probably ordinary artisans,” suggests R. N. Swanson, noting that “in York 
the trade was considered sufficiently honest to gain admission to the city’s freedom. 
Some pardoners had dual occupations, in significant overlaps like William Gyseley, 
mentioned as both scrivener and pardoner, or William Smyth, who was also a hab- 
erdasher”: Treasuring Merit/ Craving Indulgence, p. 5. 

°° I see no reason to doubt that it should be taken seriously—or, at least, as 
denoting an enterprise which this character regards as being within the bounds of 
possibility. See my article “Chaucer and the Queering Eunuch.” 
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priests alone—and, to add insult to injury, he dispenses absolution 
quite cavalierly, making inflated claims for what he is offering and 
failing to insist on the necessary satisfaction for sin. 

In sum, the credentials of Chaucer’s Pardoner pose considerable 
problems of interpretation. At least some of them remain problem- 
atic, as incapable of secure resolution as is the exasperating matter 
of his sexuality. It could be emphasized that Chaucer had little to 
go on when he set about constructing his character, the pardoner- 
figure not having come to him pre-formed as a stereotype of ver- 
nacular estates satire. Perhaps some of the interpretative problems 
with which we have wrestled above derive from the fact that the 
poet was, so to speak, making up the Pardoner as he went along, 
assembling him from discourses relating to other embodiments of 
ecclesiastical hypocrisy and malpractice, together with certain specific 
complaints about quaestores which may be termed “standard” given 
the frequency with which they were uttered by bishops both in 
England and on the continent. In support of the first of these points 
may be cited, for example, the way in which Chaucer took up the 
discourse of apostolic poverty and used it to reveal his Pardoner’s 
greed. He could equally well have used that discourse with refer- 
ence to avaricious friars—indeed, that would have been a more obvi- 
ous and predictable use. By the same token, Chaucer did not have 
to assign his mordant satire concerning false relics to a pardoner. 
After all, Boccaccio’s Fra Cipolla is not described as a quaestor (as 
was noted at the very beginning of this chapter), the Italian writer’s 
interest being in this scoundrel’s spurious relics and the grotesque 
ingenuity with which he exploits them. This is also true of an anal- 
ogous tale in which the central character is actually portrayed as a 
pardoner, the fourth novella in Masuccio’s Novellino, and a similar 
statement could be made concerning Le Pardonneur, le triacleur et la 
tavernére. These texts are far more concerned with ridiculing credu- 
lous people who fall for false relics than with singling out the crimes 
and misdemeanours of pardoners qua pardoners; there is no doubt 
of which tradition is the stronger, of where the greater interest lies. 
Neither did Chaucer have to make his Pardoner the exemplum of the 
preacher who, while himself blatantly immoral, arrogantly supposes 
that nevertheless he can edify his audience. There were other obvi- 
ous candidates for that role—a hypocritical friar (yet again), a dis- 
solute parish priest, for instance. 

But Chaucer chose not to pursue any of those possibilities. Rather 
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he lavished all the abovementioned discourses upon his Pardoner, 
allowing them to interact with the other major element in his cre- 
ation, i.e. a particularization of two regular complaints about quae- 
stores. Attacks on pardoners for having usurped the noble preacher’s 
office, and for making extraordinary claims concerning their (or their 
pardons’) powers of absolution, were legion. The protagonist of The 
Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale does both these things, and in some detail, 
thereby marking himself out as an aberrant quaestor. It may be that 
here we are able to view, uncovered and cleared of additional struc- 
tures, the very basis of Chaucer’s construction. 


DANGEROUS FICTIONS: INDULGENCES IN THE 
THOUGHT OF WYCLIF AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


Anne Hudson 


2. Item quod papa non potest concedere aliquas indulgencias nec 
episcopi quicumque, et quod omnes confidentes in huiusmodi 
indulgenciis sunt maledicti. 


2. Also byschopus ande freris putten on pore men pat pei seyne þat 
po pope may not graunte ony indulgencis, ne ony ober bischopis, 
ande pat alle men tristynge in sooche indulgencis ben cursid.' 


The prominence which the Leicester chronicler Henry Knighton here 
gives to the matter of indulgences, second place in the list of Lollard 
opinions which he entered under the year 1388, may be a little mis- 
leading in the context of the heresy’s long history between the life- 
time of its originator, John Wyclif, and its merger in Lutheranism 
in the 1530s, but, as will be seen, it may well reflect contemporary 
opinion in the later 1380s. The same list of twenty-five views forms 
the basis for a set of replies in English, which thus has an identical 
order. That list opens with the view that “the present pope, Urban 
VI” is “the son of Antichrist,” and that there has not been “a true 
pope since the days of St. Silvester,” and continues with a third that 
denies the power of the pope to make law binding on a Christian 
and to a fourth that asserts that contrition alone is required for the 
eradication of sin, and that oral confession to a priest is not required.” 
The context of Lollard objection to indulgences is thus set: they form 
part of the unjustified power arrogated to the papacy, and they con- 
travene the correct theology of absolution in promising the annul- 
ment of sin, with no specification of prior contrition and through 
the intermediacy of the earthly priesthood. Knighton’s list does not 
mention the other component in Wycliffite ideas about indulgences, 


! Kmghton’s Chronicle 1537-1396, ed. G. H. Martin (Oxford, 1995), p. 434; Select 
English Works of John Wychf, ed. T. Arnold, 3 vols. (Oxford 1869-71), 3:455. 
2 Martin, Anighton’s Chronicle, p. 435 (Martin’s translation). 
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arguably at least as important, that a central part in contemporary 
practice (even if not a sine qua non in their origin) involved the pay- 
ment of money from the recipient of the indulgence to some embod- 
iment of the ecclesiastical authority.’ These three ideas, the assumed 
powers of the papacy and its subordinates, the asserted powers over 
sin and its punishment, and the venality of the transaction, form the 
core of the Lollard attack on indulgences. Because this nexus of ideas 
is so closely linked in Wycliffite writing, I shall for the most part 
deal solely with indulgences proper, and not with letters of confra- 
ternity sometimes linked with them.* 

Neither in Lollard texts, nor in the writing of Wyclif himself, do 
indulgences generally form a major concern. Arguably, the target 
was one too easy to hit and, equally, contemporary disquiet about 
indulgences was so considerable and often so vocal that lengthy 
debate was superfluous; indulgences were only one blatant example 
of much more widespread and insidious evils in the church, and 
energy and venom was better reserved for those which had attracted 
less orthodox opprobrium. Certainly in Wyclif’s early works indul- 
gences are not a major issue. The first lengthy discussion comes in 
the final chapter of De ecclesia, a text whose core lies in the parti- 
cular circumstances of 1378, but whose surviving form is the result 
of substantial modifications probably made after Wyclif’s withdrawal 
to Lutterworth in the autumn of 1381.° The discussion is a long one 


° This is most fully covered in W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations of the Papacy with 
England 1327-1534 (Cambridge MA, 1962), pp. 447-620. The standard account of 
the subject in English is H. C. Lea, A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in 
the Latin Church, 3 vols. (London, 1896), 3. The recent study of collective indul- 
gences by A. Seibold, Sammelindulgenzen: Ablassurkunden des Spatmittelalters und der Friihneuzeit 
(Cologne, Weimar and Vienna, 2001) draws almost exclusively on sources from the 
German-speaking areas of central Europe. For the early development, English thought 
about, and examples of, indulgences, see N. Vincent, “Some Pardoners’ Tales: the 
Earliest English Indulgences,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 6th ser., 12 
(2002), 23-58 and refs. 

* See most recently R. N. Swanson, “Letters of Confraternity and Indulgence in 
late medieval England,” Archwes 25 (2000), 40-57. Lollard objections to letters of 
confraternity are based on somewhat different grounds, though share with those to 
indulgences the absence of basis in scripture. 

° Wyclif, De ecclesia, ed. J. Loserth (London, 1886), pp. 549-87. Throughout this 
article, citations of medieval texts are usually by page number with, following a 
slash, line numbers, though where a continuous lineation is given throughout a text 
this is used in preference. For details about the manuscripts of De ecclesia see W. R. 
Thomson, The Latin Writings of John Wychf (Toronto, 1983), no. 32. Chs. 7 onwards 
comprise various arguments (with some interruptions) prepared by Wyclif to answer 
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but, although hostile to both the theology and the contemporary 
practice of indulgences, proceeds in surprisingly measured terms; it 
reads as though it could well have originated as an academic deter- 
mination. Wyclif is here primarily concerned with two factors, the 
first theological, the second ecclesiological. ‘The first debates the ques- 
tions of the location of Petri vicarius on earth,’ the “treasury of merit,”® 
and the rights of absolution; the second discusses the ability of any 
earthly administrator, whether pope or subordinate cleric, to wield 
control over such a repository of merit, should it exist, and the cor- 
ruptions endemic in current claims to do so. The emphasis here, 
both in length and in vehemence of expression, lies on the former 
issues. Two claims are here paramount: that only Christ’s merits are 
sufficient for a man’s sin, and that there is consequently no “trea- 
sury” beyond his that can be drawn on; that the transfer of merits 
from a saint to a sinner must diminish the reward of the saint,’ and 
that God alone can set aside a man’s sin, and does so for reasons 
that are inscrutable and unascertainable by man.'’ To argue that 
the recipient of an indulgence receives its benefits regardless of his 
own moral condition is blasphemous, but to suppose that an indul- 
gence only applies to one worthy of release makes the indulgence 
redundant and meaningless.'! It follows from this theology that con- 
temporary papal claims relevant to indulgences are in every instance 


objections arising from the 1378 breach of the Westminster sanctuary. Ch. 23, that 
relevant here, appears (Loserth, De ecclesia, p. 564/16) to have been at least drafted 
before the death of Gregory XI and the outbreak of the Schism in 1378, though 
earlier, in chs 2 and 15, there are references to Urban VI. I have discussed the 
revisions of this and of other parts of Wyclif’s Summa theologie in “Cross-referencing 
in Wyclif’s Latin Works,” in The Medieval Church: Universities, Heresy, and the Religious 
Life: Essays in Honour of Gordon Leff, ed. P. Biller and B. Dobson, Studies in Church 
History Subsidia 11 (Woodbridge, 1999), pp. 193-215, and in “The Development 
of Wyclif’s Summa theologie,” in John Wyclif Logica, Politica, Teologia, ed. M. Fumagalli 
Beonio Brocchieri and S. Simonetta (Milan, 2003), pp. 57-70. 

ë Note the opening citations from canon law and the commentators (ibid., pp. 
549-51), the long quotations from the Sentences commentaries of Aquinas, Bonaventura 
and William of Auxerre (ibid., pp. 553-54, 554-55, 555), and the formal announce- 
ment of the structure of the argument (ibid., p. 556), a structure to which the fol- 
lowing material strictly adheres; compare also the protestation at ibid., pp. 583/14—16 
towards the end. 

7 Ibid., pp. 561-64. 

8 Ibid., pp. 564-65. 

° Ibid., pp. 564-65. 

10 Ibid., pp. 566-70, see esp. pp. 568/7-569/3. 

1 Ibid., p. 569. 
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mendacious: if the pope could remit a pena et a culpa, he should use 
his power freely;'? but the pope cannot waive the consequences of 
sin, whether these consequences are applied in this world or the 
next, or remit guilt, so absolution a pena et a culpa represents at best 
nonsense and a profoundly misleading arrogation.'’ Any sacerdotal 
claim to absolution must imply also the power to remit punishment; 
but this must be possible for all clergy, and indeed for the laity also: 
“contingit Deum facere ad instanciam layci efficacius quam ad instan- 
ciam istius prelati qui blaspheme aut sacrilige vendicat aut vendit 
vel saltem pretendit se facere quod Deo non potest competere.”'* At 
this point Wyclif returns to refute Aquinas. Wyclif then lists his 
conclusions under eight headings: God alone can rightly grant “indul- 
gence,” and only to one “dignus vel dispositus per graciam apud 
Deum,” whilst no earthly indulgence is of value unless by chance it 
echoes that, no specification of the length of an indulgence’s valid- 
ity or of unconditional remission of sin can be allowed, contrition is 
the pre-eminent requirement for God’s mercy.'° 

As this summary will indicate to anyone familiar with Wyclif’s 
more ferocious style of argument, the writer’s tone is uncharacteris- 
tically measured.” Ridicule is occasionally found, but there is little 
that reflects any serious contemporary issue.'® The chapter in Trialogus 
devoted to the subject is a good deal more hostile.' The trigger for 
change was undoubtedly the preaching of the crusade, ultimately to 
be led in 1383 by Henry Despenser, Bishop of Norwich, in defence 
of Pope Urban VI against the alleged supporters of his rival Clement 
VII in Flanders, a crusade that was an ignominious military and 
political failure. This adventure aroused Wyclif’s profound fury, 


1? Ibid., pp. 571-72. 

1 Ibid., p. 577. 

1 Ibid., pp. 577/5ff. 

© Ibid., pp. 579/1-582/23. 

For the conclusions see ibid., pp. 583-85. 

V The financial aspects of indulgences are mentioned (e.g. ibid., pp. 551/25, 
573/31), but they do not form the most important part of Wyclif’s attack; com- 
pare the later treatment in De nova prevaricancia mandatorum, in R. Buddensieg, ed., 
John Wiclif’s Polemical Works in Latin, 2 vols. (London, 1883), 1:146/12-149/18. 

'® See Loserth, De ecclesia, pp. 577/23ff, where the jibe about indulgences extend- 
ing beyond doomsday appears. 

19 Tralogus, 4.32; see edition by G. V. Lechler (Oxford, 1869), pp. 357-60. 

2” For the crusade, and Wycliffite reactions to it, see my discussion in English 
Wycliffite Sermons, ed. P. Gradon and A. Hudson, 5 vols. (Oxford, 1983-96), 4:146—-51, 
and the recent thesis by C. K. Paine, “The Bishop of Norwich’s Crusade, its Origins 
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and brought his hitherto theoretical objections to indulgences into 
alignment with many other more immediate practical issues. Even 
those who supported the papacy and who might be expected to back 
the idea of eliminating the power of the antipope agreed that the 
preaching of that crusade had involved an outrageous emphasis on 
indulgences. Henry Knighton noted that Despenser had raised “an 
incalculable and unbelievably large sum of money” for his enterprise: 


Et quamplures ultra suum posse, ut credebatur, ut beneficium absolu- 
cionis consequerentur pro se et suis beniuolis amicis. Et sic secretus 
thesaurus regni, qui in manibus erat mulierum, periclitatus est. Et sic 
faciebant tam uiri quam mulieres, diuites et pauperes, secundum fac- 
ultatem bonorum suorum et ultra, ut sic, tam amici eorum defuncti 
quam ipsi, a suis delictis absoluerentur. Nam aliter non absolueban- 
tur, nisi tribuerunt secundum posse suum et facultatem suam.”' 


The indulgences covered those who participated in Despenser’s enter- 
prise and, as Knighton’s comments indicate, more widely those who 
would pay towards their support. Preaching to sell the indulgences 
was both unusually vociferous and also apparently unusually mis- 
leading: contemporary chronicles from orthodox sources speak of 
complete a pena et a culpa remission of sins for the purchasers, and 
even of extension of this remission to those already dead.” The par- 
ticular assiduity of the friars in the preaching was known to derive 
from the concession of a moiety of 6d. in the pound that they were 
allowed to subtract for their own order from the money collected.” 
Wyclif ’s reactions to the crusade as a whole are predictable, and 
completed his disillusionment with Urban VI: the enterprise reflected 
the complete absorption of the contemporary hierarchy, from the 
rival popes downwards, with worldly power and wealth; Despenser’s 


and Participants” (University of Oxford M.Litt. thesis, 1995) where the financial 
aspects are discussed at pp. 139-77. 

2! Martin, Knighton’s Chronicle, p. 324, translation p. 325: “And it was believed 
that very many gave more than they could afford, in order to secure the benefit 
of absolution for themselves and their devoted friends. And thus that hidden trea- 
sure of the kingdom which is in the hands of women was put at risk. That was 
done by both men and women, rich and poor, according to what they possessed, 
and beyond, that they might secure absolution for their friends who had died, as 
well as for their own sin, for they could not be absolved unless they contributed 
according to their ability and means.” 

* For the sequence of bulls see Lunt, Financial Relations, pp. 535-44; Paine, 
“Bishop of Norwich’s Crusade,” pp. 149-51. 

° See The St. Albans Chronicle Volume 1, 1576-1394, ed. J. Taylor, W. R. Childs, 
and L. Watkiss (Oxford, 2003), pp. 636-40. 
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leadership demonstrated in flagrant fashion the diversion of the clergy 
from their proper duties to the certainly deplorable activity of war, 
war furthermore against fellow Christians—in short, the aim of the 
crusade and all the means used to forward it were the work of 
Antichrist. 

The indulgences gain frequent mention in the many references to 
the crusade in the works of Wyclif’s final years. Wyclif’s longest sin- 
gle work devoted to the affair was Cruciata, a text which, despite its 
apparently narrow focus, nonetheless survives in eight Bohemian 
copies from the early fifteenth century (but none from England). The 
indulgences are not Wyclif’s prime target, but they find mention, 
together with the friars as their chief proponents, in the final chap- 
ter.” An instructive sequence is formed by thirteen sermons of the 
so-called Sermones viginti, a group which the early fifteenth-century 
Hussite catalogue described as having been written by Wyclif “in 
fine vite sue” and which internal references to the Despenser cru- 
sade, together with the liturgical occasions indicated by the texts, 
allow for dating to the twelve months between November 1382 and 
November 1383, and probably within the first nine months of that 
period.” Here theology takes a back seat; the dominant preoccupa- 
tion is the confirmation in the crusade of all of Wyclif’s earlier argu- 
ments about the evils ensuant on the involvement of the church in 
secular affairs and worldly wealth. Five of the sermons are largely 
absorbed with a withering castigation of the crusade and the indul- 
gences offered, and of the culpability of the friars in being so involved 
in their distribution.*° From these five all of Wyclif’s mature objec- 
tions to indulgences of any form could be gathered. ‘The penulti- 
mate mentions three summary conclusions issued by “unus fidelis,” 
one of Wyclif’s usual periphrases for himself: only God can absolve 
and distribute merit; Christ does not approve crusade; and “nec ista 


** The text is in Buddensieg, Polemical Works, 2:588-632, with the relevant sec- 
tion pp. 627/5ff. (resuming a reference earlier at pp. 595/16ff). 

3 See my discussion in “Wyclif’s Latin Sermons: Questions of Form, Date and 
Audience,” Archives Phistoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age 68 (2001), 223-48, esp. 
pp. 240-42. The sermons are in Johannis Wyclif Sermones IV, ed. J. Loserth (London, 
1890); the relevant instances are nos. 2-5, 11—20 in the Sermones viginti, but, since 
Loserth did not recognize this as a set, they are nos. 4-7, 13-22 in his number- 
ing (Thomson, Latin Writings, nos. 237-41, 247-56). 

26 See sermons 2-3 and 11-13 (Loserth, Sermones IV, nos. 4—5, 13-15; Thomson, 
Latin Writings, nos. 238-9, 247-9); on the indulgences note especially pp. 39/3-26, 
110/36-112/35, 117/24-121/40, 122/4—123/7. 
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crucis elevacio videtur sonare in caritatem, in observacionem manda- 
torum vel in edificacionem ecclesie,” and the friars who preach the 
crusade are “blasphemi proditores Dei.”*’ It is not clear that Wyclif’s 
three conclusions survive in a separate form: certainly Cruciata is a 
longer work than is signalled in the sermon.” But here, and in other 
late works, similar points are made both about the particular instance 
of the crusade and the benefits offered to its supporters, and about 
the general question of indulgences. Repeatedly Wyclif is at pains 
to emphasize the theological objections to such grants, to deplore 
the involvement of the clergy from the pope downwards in such 
fraudulent and oppressive practice, and to mock the folly of those 
who advance, or credit, the blatant absurdities which indulgences 
embody. 

As is usually the case, it is Wyclif’s final position that was echoed 
by his followers though, as with their master, the issue of indulgences 
is not amongst the commonest matters for discussion. ‘The entry in 
the Lollard handbook, the Floretum, for indulgencie consists almost 
entirely of a long quotation from Wyclif’s late Opus evangelicum, even 
though this is not the most outspoken of the master’s castigations, 
the annotator of one early manuscript has entered Ca-ve against the 
entire passage.” The reply to the charge which Knighton conveys 
provides a good summary of the usual points made. Christ and his 
apostles never mention indulgences, and yet they taught everything 
necessary for salvation; indulgences induce men to wrong belief since 
they foster trust in “deed lede” (the seal attached to an indulgence) 
rather than in the gospel, and lead them to pay money for these 
worthless documents rather than giving alms to poor men; indul- 
gences assume the issuer’s knowledge of the day of doom, and claim 
to remove from everlasting pain, two things only appropriate to God; 
such teaching encourages rich men to think that, since they (unlike 
the poor) can repeatedly purchase indulgences, they need not bother 
about sin.” Like Wyclif’s earlier discussion of the topic, this is meas- 
ured and general, without allusion to any contemporary issue; whether 


27 Loserth, Sermones IV, pp. 117-18. 

"8 See Buddensieg, Polemical Works, 2:577-632. 

»” For the text see my Lollards and their Books (London, 1985), pp. 13-29; the 
manuscript is London, British Library, Harley 401, fols. 127v—128r. 

3° Arnold, Select English Works, 3:459—60; cf. Lollard Sermons, ed. G. Cigman, Early 
English Text Society, original ser., 294 (1989), pp. 113/285, and The Plowman’s Tale, 
ed. M. R. McCall (New York and London, 1997), 1533 text, lines 167-8. 
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this implies that the text was written before the Despenser crusade 
seems doubtful. Much the same set of arguments, but expressed in 
more colourful and memorable terms, is found in a longer attack 
on prelates; here again the discussion is fairly general though allu- 
sion to the Flanders adventure requires a date after 1383.°! Christ 
and his apostles never mentioned anything reminiscent of a “trea- 
sury of merit,” but they taught everything necessary; all men in 
charity are partners of Christ’s passion, and the grace that springs 
from that and Christ’s other good works cannot be assigned by any 
human; belief in indulgences diverts Christian charity away from the 
poor, the proper recipients, and towards rich houses or individuals; 
indulgences are predicated on a claim to knowledge about the day 
of doom that is a blasphemous and unwarranted presumption; if the 
pope were really able to deliver souls from Purgatory, then it would 
demonstrate his reprobate state if he did not do this without pay- 
ment—pardon should be given freely and not for money. “Here ypo- 
critis seyn þat þei taken no ping for pardon but for be bulle pat is 
selid: certis, a litel deed leed costib many bousand pond bi 3ere to 
oure pore lond: sikire, pei disceyuen be peple and iapen hem, for 
pei sillen a faat goos for litel or nou3t, but pe garlek costip many 
shillyngis.”*? Again there is reference to the inequity by which the 
rich can purchase many pardons, the poor none—but suffer the 
more in that charity is diverted. The jibe about the cost of the lead 
seal on the pardon is one that is often echoed: a particularly vehe- 
ment one is to be found in the so-called first Wycliffite revision of 
Richard Rolle’s Psalter commentary “men of lustis tellen . . . how her 
coueitouse schriftfadris assoilen hem, as pei sey, of synne by a litil 
leed not weitynge a pound, hengid wip an hempyn prid at a htl 
gobet of a calfskyn, peyntid wip a fewe blake drau3tis of enke, alle 
þe synnes doon in manye 3eeris.”** 

One short text survives that is entirely devoted to “pardoneris and 
her bullis”; it is undated and apparently undateable, though strik- 


3! See the edition by F. D. Matthew, The English Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted, 
Early English Text Society, original ser., 74 (revd. ed. 1902), text no. 4, see esp. 
pp. 80-83; like the collection edited by Arnold, this is an anthology of Wycliffite 
texts, none of which can with certainty be ascribed to Wyclif himself. 

3 The same argument is found in the sermon in Gradon and Hudson, English 
Whyeliffite Sermons, no. 69/109fF. 

Matthew, English Works, pp. 82/28-33. 

% See Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 288, fol. 136ra. 
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ingly it has no reference to the Despenser crusade, and the only 
specific examples alluded to are pardons from “be maister of Rodis 
or Vien.”* Although the opening sentences relate to the honesty of 
pardoners, the writer quickly focusses on the invalidity of such docu- 
ments in the absence of contrition, and their superfluousness in its 
presence, continuing to the issue of the “treasury of merit.” Brief 
though it is, this text focusses on the theological objections. 

Memory of the Despenser crusade seems to have been longlived 
in Lollard circles, and its exploitation of indulgences coloured writ- 
ing about the subject—the majority of comments on the general 
issue contain allusion to the particular instance. The writer of the 
Latin Apocalypse commentary, the Opus arduum, states that he was 
writing between Christmas 1389 and Easter 1390, and so some seven 
years after the Flanders catastrophe, but he repeatedly reverts to the 
evils of that enterprise with its indulgences as a major aspect.” The 
arguments against indulgences are similar to those of Wyclif’s De 
ecclesia chapter 23, though the context of the crusade gives an added 
vehemence.*® Closely similar points are made in the undated long 
English sermon cycle, and the crusade still remains in memory.” 
Equally, indulgences form the subject of the twenty-fourth of the 
Thirty-Seven Conclusions of the Lollards, and are discussed at some length, 
though with digressions into the related question of the legality of 
forced conversion through crusade.*” Involved here, as often, was 
also the objection to the export of money from the kingdom ensuant 
on the payments for indulgences whose beneficiaries were overseas 
and might, as in the case of certain popes and rivals for the papal 
throne, be current enemies of England.*! 


3 For the second instance for the hospital of St. Anthony of Vienne and its 
dependencies, see Lunt, Financial Relations, pp. 479-80; the first was in support of 
the Knights Hospitallers, and their centre at Rhodes (cf. for later examples ibid., 
p. 493). 

3 The text survives apparently complete in Oxford, New College, 95, fols. 31r-32v, 
and incomplete in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 336, p. 172; it has not been 
printed. 

3 For the text see Hudson, Lollards and their Books, pp. 43-66. 

38 See Brno, University Library, Mk 28, fols. 154v, 156v, 157r, 181r, 191r. 

3 Gradon and Hudson, English Wyclifite Sermons, for a summary of the writer’s 
views on the topic see 4:47—49, and for the Crusade 4:146-51. 

t The text was printed by J. Forshall under the title Remonstrance against Romish 
Corruptions (London, 1851), here pp. 57—67. 

4 For the papal and ecclesiastical revenues of indulgences see especially Lunt, 
Financial Relations, pp. 457-59, 471-72, 481-84, 506-11; for Wycliffite texts Opus 
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A frequent site for sarcasm and ridicule was the lengths to which 
the papal claim to power over souls in Purgatory might go. One 
aspect was the privileging of minor elements of devotion, often them- 
selves of human confection, into a means to obtain lengthy pardon. 
Thus the English sermon writer recurs on at least three occasions 
to an indulgence which offered two thousand years’ remission of peyne 
and blame for the use of a prayer beginning Domine lesu Criste at mass 
between the consecration and the Agnus Dei; this was, the writer 
alleged, given by the pope at the request of the king of France.” 
This privileged a recent prayer above the Pater noster ordained by 
Christ, and through recitation after multiple masses would allow a 
man to obtain forty thousand years’ remission before noon. Wyclif 
made the same point, apparently about the same example.’ The 
recitation of “our Ladi sauter” carried comparable privileges: one 
writer comments that “so my3te pardoun be geten, to seie eche day 
our Ladi sauter, 3he, ten pousand 3eeris in o 3ere.”** Another object 
of ridicule was the implication in an indulgence that the granter, 
usually the pope, was already cognisant of the date of the day of 
judgement: why are thousands of years specified, when indulgences 
cannot be of use after the last judgement? The pope asserts he has 
power over the fate of souls after death in Purgatory. If this were 
true then he should, if he acted according to evangelical precept, 
use his power to release all souls from its pains—and without pay- 
ment. The Twelve Conclusions of the Lollards, posted in 1395 on the 
doors of Westminster Hall and St. Paul’s cathedral, added this cor- 
rolary to the ninth point, an objection to current teaching on con- 
fession: “þe pope of Rome bat feynith him hey tresorer of holi 
chirche ... 3euip be feynid pardoun a pena et a culpa—he is a tre- 
sourer most banisschid out of charite, seyn he may deliueren þe 
presoneris þat ben in peyne at his owne wil, and make himself so 


arduum, Brno, University Library, Mk 28, fol. 154v; Matthew, English Works, pp. 
82/10; Gradon and Hudson, English Wycliffite Sermons, no. 47/6. 

© See ibid., sermons 47, 102 and Epistle 28; a further allusion appears in the 
tract Of Mynystris in þe Chirche associated with the sermons (edited ibid., vol. 2, see 
lines 865ff); for the indulgence see the references cited in 4:49 n.45. See also Apology 
Jor Lollard Doctrines, ed. J. H. Todd, Camden Society 20 (London, 1842), pp. 8/12ff 

*S Opus evangelicum, ed. J. Loserth, 2 vols. (London, 1895-96), 1:39/3, 266/15. 

“ Arnold, Select English Works, 3:113/3. 

3 Ibid., 3:459/31—-3; Gradon and Hudson, English Wycliffite Sermons, nos. 24/43ff., 
69/118ff,, 73/39ff; Oxford, New College, 95, fol. 32r. 
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pat he schal neuere come pere.” The point was reiterated in later 
texts.“ As the early heretic William Swynderby tersely put it, “Yef 
any go to purgatorie, then it symes he [i.e. the pope] failles chari- 
tee.”*’ The pope’s agents in their sale are equally guilty, and the 
pardon a pena et a culpa should rather be called a gloria et pecunia.” 
That hostility to indulgences was a regular characteristic of Lollard 
heretics is indicated by the mention of the view in records of their 
persecution. Walter Brut gave Bishop Trefnant of Hereford a lengthy 
account of his arguments against indulgences, though this may have 
been at his choice rather than at the bishop’s insistence.*? The lists 
of questions formulated in the 1420s by a lawyer and by theologians 
do not make the issue one of direct enquiry, though underlying issues 
of clerical, and especially papal, powers of absolution are certainly 
included.” There is no evidence that enquiry on the topic was directly 
made in the series of investigations undertaken by Bishop Alnwick 
of Norwich between 1428 and 1431: the only overt mention of indul- 
gences comes in the flamboyant testimony of Margery Baxter, who 
spoke of the false indulgences sent recently to that Caiaphas, the 
Bishop of Norwich.”' Margery, however, spoke of indulgences in the 
context of a condemnation of “ille Thomas Cantuarensis quem pop- 
ulus vocat Sanctum Thomam Cantuar’, and the way in which the 
cult had been exploited to gain money for clerics. Since many of 
the suspects likewise condemned the worship of images, and eccle- 
siastical exploitation of pilgrimage to them, it seems credible that the 
apparent silence of others on the topic of indulgences merely indi- 
cates the failure of Alnwick’s officials to ask their opinion.” The 


© Selections from English Wycliffite Writings, ed. A. Hudson (Cambridge, 1979), no. 
3/127-32; cf. Matthew, English Works, pp. 81/216 Oxford, New College, 95, fol. 
32r. Vincent, “Some Pardoners’ Tales,” p. 32 cites an earlier instance of this objec- 
tion from Peter Abelard. 

" Registrum Johannis Trefnant, episcopi Herefordensis, A.D. MCCCLXXXIX-MCCCCIV, 
ed. W. W. Capes, Canterbury and York Society 20 (London, 1916), p. 247. 

8 The Lanterne of Lizt, ed. L. M. Swinburn, Early English Text Society, original 
ser., 151 (1915), pp. 76/11; cf. Jack Upland, ed. P. L. Heyworth (London, 1968), 
ll. 199-203. 

9 See Capes, Registrum Johannis Trefnant, pp. 352-55. 

5 See the lists printed in Hudson, Lollards and their Books, pp. 133-35. 

°! Heresy Trials in the Diocese of Norwich, 1428-31, ed. N. P. Tanner, Camden 
Society, 4th ser., 20 (1977), pp. 45-46. Whether Margery’s rudery is a reference 
back to Despenser (who died in 1406), or to a more recent bishop, is unclear. 

5 Ibid., p. 45. 

5’ Tanner’s chart (ibid., p. 11) shows the frequency with which different Lollard 
views are mentioned in the proceedings. 
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subject evidently, however, remained one on which corroborating 
evidence of Lollardy could be gained: the officials of Bishops Langton 
and Blythe of Salisbury elicited the view that indulgences were worth- 
less from suspects who came before them between 1486 and 1498;°* 
Bishop FitzJames of London heard the same from Joan Baker in 
1511; and Christopher Grebill of Tenterden testified to Archbishop 
Warham also in 1511 that “indulgences and pardons be of noon 
effecte nor profitt.”*° The matter still appears in the largely Lollard 
views that John Pykas abjured in 1527; even if the hostility by that 
date of a man such as Thomas Bylney might (though probably should 
not) be attributed solely to Luther, Pykas seems straightforwardly of 
earlier stock.” 

The connection between Lollard objections to indulgences and 
their more general theology of confession and absolution is very ob- 
vious. If, as Wyclif and his followers believed, contrition was the sin- 
gle requirement from the human side but God alone could know 
whether the penitent was truly contrite, not only was obligatory oral 
confession abhorrent and the subsequent pronouncement of absolu- 
tion by a priest meaningless unless originating from God (which could 
not be known), but any procedure which, as indulgences did, pur- 
ported to add another requirement (that of fulfilling its own terms, 
usually financial) must be inadmissible.” The complexities of Wyclif ’s 
own views about predestination are not relevant here; but, on the 
more simplistic account of the majority of his followers, indulgences 
claimed to circumvent God’s assignment of “predestinat” or “prescit” 
to an individual.” The problem is compounded, as one text empha- 


5t The Register of Thomas Langton, Bishop of Salisbury, 1485-93, ed. D. P. Wright, 
Canterbury and York Society 74 (1985), no. 488 (Richard Hillyng of Newbury); 
‘Trowbridge, Wiltshire and Swindon Record Office, D/1/2/13, fols. 74v (Thomas 
Boughton of Hungerford), 78r (William Berford, alas Carpenter, of Cokeswell). 

5 London, Guildhall Library, 9531/5, fol. 27v. 

5 Kent Heresy Proceedings 1511-12, ed. N. Tanner, Kent Records 26 (1997), p. 4. 

5 London, British Library, Harley 421, fol. 18r, for Pykas see my The Premature 
Reformation: Wycliffite Texts and Lollard History (Oxford, 1988), pp. 477-79, 485-87, 
494-96. 

5 Cf. St. Albans Abbey MS (unnumbered), fol. 41v in a Commandments trea- 
tise not clearly of Lollard origin, “many men weenen if þei 3euen a peny to a par- 
doner, þei schulen be asoylid of þe brekinge of alle þe commaundementis of God 
for þe takinge of þat peny, and 3it þei ben neuer þe bettir, for neiþer þei ben sory 
for brekinge of þe commaundementis of God.” 

5 See Gradon and Hudson, English Wycliffite Sermons, no. 69/109ff., where the 
reservation of judgement to God, and the hidden nature of that judgement, are 
stressed—indulgences purport to override both. 
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sizes, when the granter, the pope, may also be “prescit to be damp- 
nid”: in such circumstances, indubitably his indulgences are “a3en 
þe ordinaunce of God.”® 

Beyond this indulgences came in for condemnation because of 
their frequent association with pilgrimages and images.® Given Lollard 
abhorrence for what they regarded as idolatry, the offer of pardons 
associated with the visiting of shrines or the worship of images asso- 
ciated with saints was necessarily abhorrent whether or not money 
directly and obligatorily passed. But most frequently “pardons” involved 
money, and hence were simony: as one text puts it, if the pope and 
his agents were able to grant pardon, and granted it freely, then the 
giving and receiving were blessed; but this is far from the current 
situation.” The habit of buying out an obligation to pilgrimage, 
either incurred by a vow or never undertaken on various grounds 
(infirmity, lack of financial means, etc.) merely, in Lollard eyes, made 
blatant the inherent simony in such practices—it was merely “to 
offre to Dam Symonye in pis prelat.”® 

The sources of Wyclif’s hostility to indulgences, and that of his 
followers, seem to lie in his own rethinking of the whole issue of 
confession and absolution, together with his increasing hostility to 
the institution of the papacy and all its associated officials and struc- 
tures. Despite his hostility to the friars, whom Wyclif and Lollards 
linked closely with indulgences, Richard FitzRalph is here not a recent 
model: FitzRalph’s attempts to gain more favourable terms from 
Pope Clement VI for those Irishmen unable to reach Rome for the 
1350 Jubilee make it plain that he was not on this subject radical. 
Equally in his Summa... in Questionibus Armenorum FitzRalph makes 
an entirely conventional defence of the theory of indulgences against 
the hostility of his questioner.® The increase in the availability, gen- 
erosity and financial element in indulgences that seems traceable to 


© Todd, Apology for Lollard Doctrine, pp. 7/234. 

ël Cf. F. Lewis, “Rewarding Devotion: Indulgences and the Promotion of Images,” 
Studies in Church History 28 (1992), 179-94 and references there. 

® Todd, Apology for Lollard Doctrine, pp. 7/23ff. 

% Vae octuplex, a tract associated with the long sermon cycle and edited in Gradon 
and Hudson, English Wycliffite Sermons, vol. 2, line 99; for the practice see Lunt, 
Financial Relations, pp. 466ff. 

& K, Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, 
Avignon and Armagh (Oxford, 1981), pp. 288-96. 

®° See the edition (Paris, [1511]), 23.19-21 (fols. 107v—108v). 
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the second half of the fourteenth century onwards seems to have 
given them greater prominence in contemporary thought, and in 
that reaction Wyclif was one participant. 

Objections in this area highlight the general dynamic of Wycliffite 
piety: throughout there is a turning away from the material dimen- 
sion and towards the intangible—Chnist is indeed in the consecrated 
host, but spiritually, figurally, metaphorically not bodily; absolution 
comes from God in Heaven not from the priest seated before the 
penitent; God can be worshipped as well in the field as in the 
church—the latter’s main use is to keep out the rain; Lucifer sinned 
in Heaven, Adam in Paradise, thus showing that place cannot con- 
fer grace; the destination of each man’s soul is determined by God 
and not revealed to man, and hence no saint should be the object 
of worship. This move affected also the organization of the Church: 
if a pope is needed as head of the human church, then the most 
perfect man on earth is the only appropriate holder of that office— 
but his identity is known only to God; the New Testament is the 
only authorized rule of life for Christians, and any subsequent codes 
must be measured against this yardstick—papal law, if it contravenes 
or even claims to supplement evangelical law is Antichrist’s law; the 
Church in this world is constituted neither by the sticks and stones 
of the physical buildings nor by the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
organization, but by the true men, true priests of the predestinate— 
a company only known fully to God, but subject here to ceaseless 
persecution. Under almost all of these heads indulgences must be 
condemned, both in their theoretical underpinning and in their con- 
temporary practice. As so often, Swynderby expresses the case with 
brutal candour: “Yef bulles ben the indulgens that men bringen from 
the courte [of Rome], than ben thai noght so myche worth as thai 
costen there. For lyghtly thai myghte be lost, drenchede, or brende, 
or a rat myghte eten hem, his indulgence then were lost.”°° 

Despite this shift away from material piety, Lollardy stressed empha- 
tically the social dimension of Christ’s teaching. Only the rich can 
afford to purchase indulgences, but in so doing they divert alms from 
the poor: the practice is not merely a negative, worthless one, it is 
also a positive turning away from Christian duty. The pope and his 


° Capes, Registrum Johannis Trefnant, pp. 247-48. 
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agents urge the giving of money to causes and institutions already 
wealthy, rather “pen to 3yue her bodily almes to ber pore ne13bores 
pat pei knowen bedred and ful pore and in many mischeues after 
þe strait comaundement of God. And 3it God grauntip heuenly blis 
for 3yuyng of almes to siche pore men. And pus þe pope grauntiþ 
pardoun many pousynd 3eer after be day of dome for brekyng of 
Goddis heestis.”°’ 

Yet many of the Lollard objections to indulgences were shared by 
the end of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by men of unim- 
peachable orthodoxy.” Thomas Gascoigne was certainly no friend 
of Wyclif or of his followers, but his notebook contains a long entry 
under Jndulgenciae in which a surprisingly large number of objections 
to both their theory and their current usage are found, objections 
which are closely similar to those found on the heretical side.” The 
contemporary examples are brought up to date: in place of the 
instances associated with the Despenser crusade are found examples 
related to papal struggles of the 1440s and 1450s involving the Turks 
and the Hungarians;” the very generous indulgences associated with 
the cult of Bridget of Sweden, and the house of Syon in London, 
are mentioned (despite Gascoigne’s own devotion to the new order, 
indicated by his legacy of books to it);”) the iniquitous collection of 
money in England through papal indulgences, and the subsequent 
impoverishment of the kingdom by the loss of money abroad, is 
deplored with as much vehemence as by Lollard writers. Similarly, 
in an earlier entry Israelite lamentation beside the waters of Babylon 
is translated into contemporary terms in condemnation of seven evils 
in the church: the sixth is “abusus indulgencie concesse ab hominibus 
sed non vere accepte nec recepte ab hominibus, quia necessario re- 
quisita coram Deo deficunt, sc. merita persone coram Deo requisita.” 
The connection which Gascoigne draws with the corruption of con- 
fession and absolution is clear both from the wording here, and from 


®© Oxford, New College, 95, fol. 32r; cf. Matthew, English Works, pp. 82/19, 464/7. 

8 For some of the antecedents to these late objections see Vincent, “Some 
Pardoners’ Tales,” pp. 32-6. 

® See Oxford, Lincoln College, Lat. 117-118, pp. 576-610; considerable extracts 
are printed in Loci e libro veritatum, ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers (Oxford, 1881), pp. 
118-26. 

” Cf. Lunt, Financial Relations, pp. 573-74. 

” See most recently Vincent Gillespie’s introduction and notes to his Syon Abbey, 
Corpus of British Medieval Library Catalogues 9 (London, 2001), pp. xliv, lxii, 
579-80. 
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the fact that the immediately preceding fifth abuse concerns that 
issue.” Repeatedly Gascoigne recurs to one objection, one that is 
fundamental to Wycliffite opposition: indulgences encourage sin, espe- 
cially in the rich and powerful, because they suggest that release 
from the penalties of sin can readily be obtained but do not require 
contrition. Gascoigne was not alone, nor the first, amongst the ortho- 
dox to deplore the increasing prominence of indulgences from the 
end of the fourteenth century. A letter sent by the University of 
Oxford to Henry V in 1414 likewise regrets the prominence they 
have achieved, “tam larga, tam prodiga, et tam frequens.”” 

The overt hostility of Gascoigne to indulgences casts an informa- 
tive light also on the reaction of other opponents to the Wycliffite 
heresy. ‘Though the heretics were unswerving in their condemnation 
of indulgences, the polemicists who attempted to answer their argu- 
ments are strangely reticent on this issue. Thomas Netter, for exam- 
ple, in his vast Doctrinale antiquitatum fidei catholicae ecclesiae, completed 
by 1429 and designed to defend the English church from the charge 
of contaminating Europe by exporting its Wycliffite heresy to Bohemia, 
has remarkably little to say on the subject.’”* In the discussion of the 
sacrament of confession in book 5 issues relating to the theoretical 
aspect are necessarily covered,” but the particular instance remains 
undiscussed; similarly in book 6 the sacramentals of penitence would 
seem to invite a defence of indulgences, but none is found.”® The 
nearest that Netter comes to the subject is in section 10 of book 6 
“De meritorium et suffragiorum per literas participatione” (6.93—104), 
but this, as its title indicates, is centrally concerned with the issue 
of payment for inclusion in the prayers and devotional exercises of 
others. The question of the “treasury of merit” is raised (6.98, 100), 


” Thorold Rogers, Loci, pp. 53-54. Rogers prints almost all of the expansion of 
this claim (in the manuscript pp. 493b—496b), pp. 86-92. 

™ See Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae A.D. 446-1717, ed. D. Wilkins, 4 vols. 
(London, 1737), 3:361, mentioned by Lunt, Financial Relations, p. 492. 

™ I have used the edition by B. Blanciotti, 3 vols. (Venice, 1757-9, repr. 
Farnborough, 1967), and cite by book and chapter number. 

3 5.135-62: in addition to discussion of oral confession, the section focusses on 
the issue of the power of the priesthood to absolve the penitent and remit the penal- 
ties of his sin—the latter would seem to offer an invitation to consider indulgences, 
an offer not taken. 

© 6.68-72; the discussion of images, pilgrimages and saints in this book likewise 
avoids the related question of indulgences. 
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and the possibilities for disbursement of this to be within the dis- 
cretion of the clergy; but, although letters of fraternity are vigorously 
defended, indulgences appear not to be mentioned. Certainly Netter, 
in his dedicatory epistle to that final book, acknowledges that there 
are further topics that he would hope to cover, and this topic is 
amongst them.” Reticence is not self-evidently one of Netter’s virtues, 
and the postponement must surely be significant—was even the ardent 
defender of the ecclesiastical status quo uneasy about formulating a 
convincing polemic for this practice? 

That suspicion may find some backing in the absence of the topic 
from other extended defences of orthodoxy. To my knowledge there 
are no determinations on the issue, and only a single, brief inde- 
pendent tract; even this single example is largely concerned with the 
authorization of indulgences in canon law and does not appear to 
be directed against the Lollards.”* Pecock, that incautious defender 
of orthodoxy, neither discusses the matter in his extant writings nor, 
so far as can be discerned from his titles, promises to do so in a 
work either lost or never written.” The anonymous anti-Lollard 
Pharetra sacramenti is reticent about it.® Friar Daw, in his reply to 
Upland’s questioning on the subject, is decidedly evasive (especially 
in contrast to his expansive replies to some charges): the “golden 
trental” that Upland used as his example 


Delyuerip noo soule out of þe peyne of helle 
Ne purgen may of purgatory but as it is deserued, 
For charite is be mesure þat demep pat meyne."! 


The one polemicist to tackle the question was Roger Dymmock, but 
since his refutation was modelled on the Twelve Conclusions his inclu- 
sion of indulgences was not his unconditioned choice: the ninth 
Lollard conclusion involved the question, and hence it could not be 


” Netter, Doctrinale, 3:1 “Superest, inquam, tractare de jejuniis, de indulgentiis, 
de juribus et immunitatibus ecclesiasticis, de fide quoque et haeresibus, et reliquis 
multis ...” 

8 Cambridge University Library, Kk.4.4, fols. 54rb—vb, the brief entry is headed 
“Nota de indulgentiis et remissionibus.” 

” For Pecock see most recently W. Scase, Reginald Pecock, Authors of the Middle 
Ages 8 (Aldershot, 1996), and bibliography there. 

8 For the text see Hudson, Premature Reformation, pp. 49-50; there is a brief 
reassertion of their legitimacy against Lollard claims, see Cambridge University 
Library, Ff.6.44, fols. 117r-v. 

8! Heyworth, Upland, ll. 520-22. 
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avoided by one who aimed to refute every point raised. Even here, 
however, the main response is to the Lollard objections to oral con- 
fession and clerical claims about absolution. Chapter 10 supports the 
theory of the pope’s jurisdiction over a “treasury of merit” by quo- 
tations from Aquinas and references to others, and the overriding 
necessity for the legitimacy of this jurisdiction and its righteous exer- 
cise is reiterated in the following chapter. The final three chapters 
come closer to Lollard objections. Chapter 12 maintains the valid- 
ity of an indulgence regardless of the contrition of its purchaser, 
though conceding that the value of a pardon to its recipient can 
only be known to God (confirmed by a quotation from the canon- 
ist Hostiensis). The opening of chapter 13 tries to recuperate con- 
ventional notions from the implications of this concession by arguing 
that it casts doubt on the recipient, not on the indulgence. At the 
start of 14 this unease surfaces again: the value of an indulgence to 
one who is contrite is greater than to one who is not—hence Lollard 
attacks on the pope’s lack of charity in not issuing indulgence to all 
are misplaced. Finally, to the Lollard charge that all such pardons 
are sumony, Dymock refers himself again to Fishacre “Indulgencie 
dantibus non pro dono set pro sua deuocione conceduntur ... Et 
dans indulgenciam magis attendere debet utilitatem spiritualem dan- 
cium, quam utilitatem temporalem illorum quibus huiusmodi tem- 
poralia dantur” (pp. 235/21—6). Not perhaps the most comprehensive 
or convincing set of replies. 

Lollards never set down arguments to equal in number Luther’s 
95 objections to the sale of indulgences in 1517, but many of his 
points have antecedents in the English movement albeit in less struc- 
tured terms.® Wyclif and his followers were not hesitant about the 
remedy for indulgences: it was simply, in their view, complete 
abolition. 


2 Dymmock’s Liber contra duodecim errores et hereses Lollardorum was edited by H. S. 
Cronin (London, 1921); the relevant section is pp. 207-36; a recent outline of 
Dymmock’s life and his methods of argument is in F. Somerset, Clerical Discourse 
and Lay Audience in Late Medieval England (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 103-34. 

88 For instance, Luther’s objection 82 asks why the pope, if he has the power 
he claims, does not empty purgatory out of charity for the dire needs of the souls 
there, and points out that the pope only gestures in that direction in return for 
money: K. Aland, ed., Martin Luther’s 95 Theses, with the pertinent documents from the 
History of the Reformation (St. Louis, MO, and London, 1967), p. 57. 


PRAYING FOR PARDON: DEVOTIONAL INDULGENCES 
IN LATE MEDIEVAL ENGLAND! 


Robert N. Swanson 


The medieval search for salvation was a complex amalgam of strate- 
gies to speed progress through Purgatory to eternal bliss. It func- 
tioned with two currencies: money (or goods or labour with cash 
value), and prayers. These coincide in the history of indulgences, the 
remission of the penalty for sins owed to God after death in return 
for charitable and devotional actions during life. Traditional approaches 
tend to make indulgences synonymous with money and its corrup- 
tions; but many pardons—maybe most—were paid for in prayers 
alone. Such pardons are a neglected aspect of the history of indul- 
gences, in part due to the nature of the documentary base, and the 
opacity of the evidence. A real problem with these pardons is to 
assess their overall appeal: precisely because they were not sold or 
paid for, they leave very few traces. Take-up rates and perceptions 
cannot be quantified. Analysis must be built on small scraps, using 
what can be found. In this hunt, financial and administrative records 
give way to prayer books and personal archives. The assessment 
becomes qualitative rather than quantitative, dependent primarily on 
penetrating mentalities. Moreover, it becomes extremely difficult to 
test the reality of reactions and practices: while many devotional 
indulgences (especially the small-scale episcopal grants) were gener- 
ated for specific contexts, the nature of the evidence tends to mean 
that those contexts cannot be recaptured with any precision; while 
the change in response over time (to indulgences of all kinds) is usu- 
ally uncharted and unchartable. 

The part played by prayer-centred pardons in the evolving spiri- 
tuality and religious practice of late medieval Europe has yet to be 
evaluated in detail. This contribution examines the situation in 


' This paper derives from work on a much larger project on indulgences in pre- 
Reformation England, which is slowly approaching completion. Some of the work 
reflected here was undertaken during a period of research leave in 2002-3 funded 
by the Arts and Humanities Research Board. 
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England, chiefly in the years after 1300, in the expectation that even 
if English practices did not exactly match those on the continent, 
the similarities were such that the English evidence can be taken as 
a reasonably reliable guide to developments in the wider catholic 
world.? That England in fact imported and adopted a range of con- 
tinental devotional pardons suggests that that assumption would be 
well founded; but England (like every other part of the catholic world) 
also clearly had its own regional characteristics and particular fea- 
tures with regard to indulgences. One immediately obvious regional 
factor is the absence of confraternities of the kind studied by Giovanna 
Gasagrande elsewhere in this volume, an absence which clearly affects 
the context for some devotional pardons. 

To focus on prayers turns attention to devotion as the prime mover 
for indulgences. Pardons worked ex opere operantis, based on the moral 
status of the would-be recipient. He or she needed the right inten- 
tion. As John Acton put it in the fourteenth century, 


With regard to indulgences, a penitent should take care lest he be 
deceived by a wrong intention. ... [T]he remission is valueless for him, 
[if]... he bases his intention on the giving of the money, or the other 
things which he gives or does. But if he believes that the Church can 
effect such remission, for which he is invited by reason of devotion to 
carry out some good work as though in recompense for that which 
he has been let off, then such remission is valid for him.’ 


The dividing line between devotion and donation is a fine one. In 
1436, Edmund Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, insisted that no monetary 
gift was needed for one of his pardons: it would be gained “with- 
out any putting forth of helping hands... unless they donate freely, 
wishing to give out of pure devotion and a clear and free will.”* 
Yet, “free donations” easily became “expected donations”: the 
Portiuncula indulgence was supposedly also offered freely, but at both 
Norwich cathedral, and St. Edmund’s church, Salisbury, it left its 
mark on the accounts.’ 


? Devotional pardons are considered very briefly in Nikolaus Paulus, Geschichte des 
Ablasses im Mttelalter, 3 vols. (2nd ed., Darmstadt, 2000), 3:248-55. 

* William Lyndwood, Provinciale . . . cui adjunctur constitutiones legatinae D. Othonis et 
D. Othobonü, cardinalium ... cum profundissimis annotationibus Iohannis de Athona (Oxford, 
1679), pp. 139-40 [2nd pagination]. 

+ The Register of Edmund Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, 1420-1455: Registrum Commune, ed. 
G. R. Dunstan, 5 vols., Canterbury and York Society 60—63, 66 (1963-72), 1:331-32. 

$ For Norwich, R. N. Swanson, “Indulgences at Norwich Cathedral Priory in 
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The difference between payments in cash or in prayers or litur- 
gical or devotional acts gives a basic working definition of devotional 
indulgences. They can be seen as rewards for actions addressed pri- 
marily to God or the saints, mainly through prayer. They might 
include pardons for attending sermons, or processions to avert God’s 
wrath through plague or bad weather, even to secure divine aid in 
war—but not here. In certain lights, crusading pardons may also be 
“devotional,” especially when they rewarded prayers to support such 
ventures; but they fall into a separate category which cannot be con- 
sidered here.° 

Many devotional pardons were attached to prayers and other acts, 
and lack formal records. ‘They include most of the spurious pardons, 
offering thousands of years of pardon, or more dubious privileges, 
for reciting individual prayers, or combinations of prayers. They often 
appear in manuscript volumes (especially books of hours), or in printed 
primers. ‘These raise their own questions: about the origins and cur- 
rency of the prayers in England (most of the printed books were 
continental imports, so they may have changed rather than rein- 
forced existing practices), about distribution and dissemination, about 
religion and material culture. With their demands for multiple recita- 
tions, and formulaic repetitions in pardons tied to beads or certain 
images, they raise questions about practice and accessibility. They 
merge into questions about other aspects of devotional life and prac- 
tice in pre-Reformation England: saints’ cults, guilds and fraternities, 
even issues of national identity with indulgences granted to reward 
prayer for divine aid against the French and the Scots in war.’ 

This paper concentrates on prayer as an activity both encouraged 
and rewarded by grants of pardon. Bishops often sought to encourage 


the Later Middle Ages: Popular Piety in the Balance Sheet,” Historical Research 76 
(2003), 20-25; for Salisbury see the entries scattered through Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of S. Edmund © S. Thomas, Sarum, 1443-1702, with Other Documents, ed. H. J. F. 
Swayne, Wiltshire Record Society 1 (1896). 

® See Norman Housley’s contribution elsewhere in this volume. 

7 On the last point in this list, see W. R. Jones, “The English Church and Royal 
Propaganda during the Hundred Years War,” Journal of British Studies 19 (1979-80), 
18-30; A. K. McHardy, “Liturgy and Propaganda in the Diocese of Lincoln dur- 
ing the Hundred Years War,” Studies in Church History 18 (1982), 215-27; eadem, 
“Some Reflections on Edward IM’s Use of Propaganda,” in The Age of Edward II, 
ed. J. S. Bothwell. (Woodbridge and Rochester, NY, 2001), pp. 173-86, and at 
190-92 a list of instances of prayers. “[T]he grant of forty days’ indulgence to 
those taking part in these ceremonies was almost universal” (p. 182). 
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prayer by this means, but they usually privileged not a specific prayer 
but the act of praying in response to a specific stimulus, visual or 
aural. Characteristic is the forty-day pardon offered by Bishop Wittlesey 
of Hereford for saying a Hail Mary in response to the gospel Missus 
est angelus Gabriel. He also issued two pardons rewarding devotion 
before images at Fairford church: one for one Our Father and Ave 
before the image of the Trinity; the other for five Aves in honour 
of the five joys of the Virgin when recited before her image.” Similar 
in character was Bishop John Alcock of Ely’s indulgence for prayers 
before the image of St. Etheldreda in Snaith church, Yorkshire, prob- 
ably as a deliberate statement of support for his diocesan saint. In 
all these cases, the prayers are in essence instrumental, offering par- 
dons while reflecting other devotional concerns. 

Where saying a specific prayer (other than Hail Mary or Our 
Father) brought pardon, and perhaps chiefly where the rewards was 
cumulative and even infinite, other considerations apply. Saying 
prayers solely to accumulate benefits marks another strand of devo- 
tional practices linked to indulgences. Most of these pardons were 
dubious, if not downright fictitious, but all had histories and vali- 
dations to make them acceptable. The basic difference between such 
massive pardons and the forty days offered by bishops is that the 
latter were tied by geography, while the former were potentially uni- 
versal, as recognized and emphasized by their inclusion in prayer 
books. 

One way to exploit the currency of prayers was to offer indul- 
gences for prayers for named souls. English examples are especially 
prolific in Lincoln diocese before 1350.'' Most were offered as local 
episcopal grants, but some came from bishops and cardinals at the 
papal curia, or from the papacy itself. Some were secured during 
the lifetime of the individual concerned. In such cases (as with the 
clerk Hugh de Notingham in 1305, or Abbot Hugh of St. Albans 
in 1313) the prayers were for their health in life, and then for their 
souls after death." 


8 Worcester, Worcestershire Record Office, BA2648/4a(ii), p. 18. 

° Worcester, Worcestershire Record Office, BA2648/4a(ii), p. 18. 

10 Cambridge University Library, EDR G/1/6, p. 73. 

1! R. N. Swanson, “Indulgences for Prayers for the Dead in the Diocese of 
Lincoln in the Early Fourteenth Century,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 52 (2001), 
197-219. 

1? Lincoln, Lincolnshire Archives Office, Ep.Reg. II, fols. 8lv, 261r (“pro statu 
salubri...et pro anima eiusdem post obitum suum”). 
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Such pardons fit into the developing economy of post mortem 
commemoration in late medieval England. How closely the strands 
of that economy were interwoven is elusive: the best English evi- 
dence for these pardons predates the survival of extensive testa- 
mentary evidence; when wills survive evidence for the pardons declines. 
Even so, a striking pardon of this type was granted in 1493 by the 
bishop of Ely to those saying or hearing mass at “Sir John Cheney’s 
altar” of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Walsingham priory, and say- 
ing Our Father and Ave for souls including Cheney and his wife." 
This grant integrates such pardons into many facets of late medieval 
English religion. It speeds the souls through Purgatory, while those 
receiving the pardon also gain. The altar was presumably a chantry 
site, Integrating the pardon into post-mortem commemorations. Its 
dedication invokes the cult of saints, and contemporary Marian devo- 
tion. Being at Walsingham priory, England’s premier pilgrimage site, 
meant that the pilgrims’ prayers would boost the Cheney account 
in Purgatory. The benefits for the named souls from that one grant 
of a forty-day pardon were incalculable; it is firmly part of a “strat- 
egy for eternity.” 

Where episcopal pardons reward specific devotions, their demands 
are not heavy. Presumably the intention was to make the indulgence 
accessible, and widely available. That limited the obligations, with 
the required prayers being usually the Our Father and Hail Mary, 
prayers which everyone was expected to know. Their simplicity made 
them usable in varied contexts, for varied purposes. They need not 
be confined within churches; they could be easily recited and easily 
counted. In 1490 Bishop Alcock of Ely, after consecrating bells and 
altars at Gamlingay church, granted a pardon to all who said the 
prayers while the bells were ringing, so extending it to everyone 
within earshot—possibly unwittingly. However, his grant of forty 
more days for five more Aves for his own benefit as consecrator 
made that acquisition an act of will, requiring knowledge of his role, 
and of the pardon’s existence.'* The most blatant exploitation of 
multiple recitations came with the rosary and associated “bead par- 
dons,” which will be considered later on.° 


13 Cambridge University Library, EDR G/1/6, p. 93. Cheney died in 1489: 
Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem: Henry VII, vol. I (London, 1898), nos. 568-74. 

“ Cambridge University Library, EDR G/1/6, pp. 54-55. 

® Below, pp. 236-39. 
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Pardons which accompany other prayers move the focus from 
localized actions and participation to rewards for spirituality, and 
push discussion towards medieval catholicism’s vast penumbra of 
charms and sacramentals, to areas of “popular” or “folkloric” reli- 
gion. They emphasized words and depictions, using prayers and 
images as charms and amulets. Characteristic are prayers to protect 
against sudden death, or images like the measure of the nails of 
Christ’s Passion, which conveyed spiritual benefits. Many such prayers 
and images appear in personal prayer books and books of hours, 
their alleged benefits sometimes validated by association with figures 
like Augustine, Bede, or Bernard of Clairvaux, or by being com- 
municated by angels, or by the Virgin. 

Such pardons struggle to avoid the magical. One widely spread 
prayer, reputedly given by Pope Leo III to Charlemagne, worked as 
both amulet and devotion: those who both wore it and said it daily 
would have forty years and eighty Lents (periods of forty days) of 
pardon, and were kept from sudden death.'® Another example, jot- 
ted into a book of hours, notes a prayer to be said before an image 
of the crucifix. Its supposedly papal pardon is firmly folkloric, giv- 
ing “as many dayes of pardon as be gravel stonis in þe see and her- 
bis grewyng on pe erth.” Theologically questionable, yet revealing 
of the mix of aspirations and attitudes behind such prayers, were 
promises tied to a prayer of St. Bernardino of Siena, that recital 
would countermand divine predestination, transform predetermined 
eternal damnation into admission to Purgatory, and allow those meant 
for Purgatory to escape its pains.'® 

Precisely because such prayer-associated indulgences appear rarely 
in official records, their history is highly elusive. Yet these pardons 
place England firmly in the frame of late medieval European catholi- 
cism. Their affirmation of devotion to the crucified Christ or the 
Virgin Mary, and their links to Passion-centred and eucharistic spir- 
ituality, reflect key devotional currents of pre-Reformation Europe. 


'© Eamon Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion in England, 1400-1580 
(New Haven and London, 1992), p. 273. 

7 Cambridge University Library, Dd.15.19, fol. 158v. 

18 Cambridge University Library, Dd.6.1, fol. 144r; Kk.2.7, fol. 12r (both for the 
prayer “Gracias ago tibi domine iesu christi quod passionem...”); for the prayer 
of St. Bernardino, Hore beatissime virginis Marie . . . (Paris, 1534), fols. 78v—79r. Duffy, 
Stripping, pp. 290-91. 
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These pardons were as mobile as the texts they accompanied, mov- 
ing from place to place (and from prayer to prayer) with little effort. 
This is most obvious with indulgences (particularly for prayers) which 
originated on the continent, and subsequently invaded England. 
Sometimes that occurred when a devotional text was translated; more 
often it happened when continental printers produced primers and 
other prayer books for the English market, and inserted the pardons 
as devotional novelties.’ 

The sheer number of pardons tied to specific prayers precludes 
full analysis here. Generically they have received little attention, less 
than the associated prayers. Discussion here can only be impres- 
slonistic, yet the spread and reception of prayer-centred indulgences 
was highly complex, particularly in manuscripts. A prayer may carry 
a pardon in one volume but not in another; yet readers may still 
have known of its existence and assumed its availability: out of sight 
need not mean out of mind. The fluidity of the genre, as combi- 
nations mutated into new forms, makes it hard to trace most of the 
packages in detail: provenances, contexts, textual and mental genealo- 
gies, are often elusive, if not entirely absent. To concentrate (as here) 
on traditions revealed in books may itself distort: some relevant vol- 
umes contain few indulgences, or none at all. The absences, with 
their implications and ambiguities, are just as significant as the pres- 
ences; but if “Protective and indulgenced material in English man- 
uscripts is always a minority presence,””° only the presence provides 
a route to analysis. 

Issues of accessibility, maybe of regionalism within England, also 
matter. While printed texts, especially primers, significantly affected 
the availability of standard and standardized prayer collections after 
1450, the printed texts must be put in perspective. Primers appeared 
in many editions up to 1536, but their availability was limited. One 
estimate puts the total output of pre-Reformation printed “English” 
primers at some 57,000 copies—in over forty years of printing.”! 


19 Flora Lewis, “‘Garnished with gloryous tytles’: Indulgences in Printed Books 
of Hours in England,” Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 10 (1991-5), 
584-85. 

2” Lewis, “Garnished,” p. 584. 

2! Duffy, Stripping, p. 212. For a listing of English primers up to 1536, E. Hoskins, 
Horae beatae Mariae virginis; or Sarum and York Primers with Kindred Books and Primers of 
the Reformed Roman Use (London, New York, and Bombay, 1901), pp. 1-46. 
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Even if the figure is doubled, and all copies are assumed to have 
survived until 1536, there would be only enough voumes for 5 per 
cent of the total population—ignoring sharing and collective use. 
Most people who used primers must have relied on manuscript books 
for access to the prayers and pardons, or knew of their existence by 
other means. Most printed books of hours were of Salisbury Use, 
the main Use in Canterbury province. York kept its own liturgical 
traditions, including its own forms of the hours. These also were 
printed, but in fewer editions. While the York books contain several 
of the privileged prayers found in the Sarum volumes, there are 
many fewer pardons.” 

In formal books of hours, manuscript or printed, the prayers are 
almost always in Latin—even if the pardon or promise is in English. 
This again raises questions about whether the prayers were actually 
understood, or merely recited as a mechanistic device to procure the 
pardon. Yet several prayers did circulate in English, sometimes with 
their pardons.* 

Before printing, the pardons and promises tied to prayers were 
part of a highly fluid culture. Even with print, the pardons were 
essentially unstable, and in either print or manuscript the same prayer 
may appear with different versions of what was basically the same 
indulgence, or with pardons which appear very different. The printed 
books are more standardized and uniform, because printers often 
copied earlier editions. This would affect practice, but still left room 
for personal choice for the prayers actually said. 

Transcriptional errors generated many differences between pardon 
statements, which became entrenched in distinct textual genealogies. 
Papal numbers were confused; days of pardon became years (or vice 


The York text is edited in Horae Eboracenses: The Prymer or Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary According to the Use of the Illustrious Church of York, with Other Devotions as 
they were used by the Lay-Folk in the Northern Province in the XVth and XVIth Centuries, ed. 
C. Wordsworth, Surtees Society Publications 132 (1920), pp. 3-160. For printed 
editions, ibid., pp. lvi-lvii. There is no sign of a printed version of the regional 
hours for the Hereford Use. 

” E.g. M. L. Colker, Trinity College Library Dublin: Descriptive Catalogue of the Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin Manuscripts, 2 vols. (Aldershot and Brookfield, VT, 1991), 1:653-54 
(although the pardon is ascribed to different popes in the two versions). I am not 
sure that I would agree with Miri Rubin (Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval 
Culture (Cambridge, 1991), p. 156) that “In the fifteenth century one often finds a 
mixed set with English and Latin prayers set side by side in Books of Hours”— 
and certainly not with regard to the indulgenced prayers. 
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versa); different ancillary traditions affected the calculations. One 
prayer to be recited at the elevation in the mass (“Domine iesu christi 
qui hanc sacratissimam carnem...”) had as its standard pardon 
2,000 years of remission, supposedly granted by a Pope Boniface at 
the behest of King Philip of France. That suggests Boniface VIII, 
but a papal numeral is not always given. Where it is, the pardon is 
often ascribed to Boniface VI, or to Boniface VII.” In the printed 
tradition of Paris-produced primers, the pardon became 10,000 years, 
the pope Boniface VI.” The prayer also circulated with a pardon 
allegedly from John XXII.’° 

Similar issues affect other prayers. Another elevation prayer (“Anima 
Christi sanctifica me ...”) may appear with no accompanying par- 
don,” but often has one ascribed to Pope John XXII. At one extreme 
this is 30,000 years, split into 10,000 years for venial sins, and 20,000 
for deadly.” Printed traditions simply give 3,000 years for deadly 


sins,” or just 3,000 days.” Equal complexity surrounds the pardon 
linked to the prayer “Avete omnes christi fideles anime .. .”, which 
was to be said while walking through a churchyard for the benefit 
of the souls buried there. Its pardon is also often ascribed to John 


XXII, giving as many years of remission as there had been corpses 


* Cambridge University Library, Dd.6.1, fol. 82v (no numeral); Ee.1.14, fol. 127r 
(Boniface VII); li.6.4 (Boniface VI). Kathleen Kamerick, Popular Piety and Art in the 
Late Middle Ages: Image Worship and Idolatry in England, 1550-1500 (New York and 
Basingstoke, 2002), p. 169. On the prayer see also Rubin, Corpus Christi, p. 157. In 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 100, fol. iiir, the origin tale seems to have been 
transferred to another prayer, to grant 20 years to a blessing of the names of Christ 
and Mary. 

° Hore beatissime virginis . . . (Paris, 1511), fols. 62r-62v; Hore beatissime virginis 
Marie . . . (Paris, 1534), fol. 66r. 

°° Cambridge University Library, Gg.4.32, fol. 79v. Cf. Colker, Trinity College 
Library, 2:653, for another pardon said to be granted by John XII for a different 
prayer at the same point in the mass. 

27 E.g. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 113, fols. 12v—13r. 

°8 Cambridge University Library, Ee.1.14, fol. 2v. On the prayer, Rubin, Corpus 
Christi, p. 157. Cf. a similar indulgence from John XXII for confessional prayer to 
be said before the host prior to mass, “or at other due time”: Colker, Trinity College 
Library Dublin, 1:653. The distinction between pardons for venial and mortal sins is 
a continental trait, indicating that the indulgence had been imported into England, 
although such distinctions sometimes occur in English compilations, between venial 
sins and those which are “penanceable/penance-requiring” (“penitencialium”): Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Lyell 30, fol. 58v; Lat. liturg. e. 17, fol. 90r. 

°° Hore beatissime virginis Marie . . . (Paris, 1534), fol. 66r. 

°° Hore beatissime virginis . . . (Paris, 1511), fol. 62r. 
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in the cemetery.*! However, one manuscript version has an unspecified 
Pope Nicholas granting as many Lents of pardon (periods of forty 
days) as there had been corpses.” 

Confusion appears even between versions of the same prayer in 
the same manuscript. One prayer offered plenary remission at the 
twentieth recitation if said on twenty consecutive days before an 
image of the crucifix, or a host. In one volume the pardon appears 
attached first to a Latin version, being ascribed to Pope Boniface 
IV, and later in English with the pardon granted by Boniface VIII.” 
Elsewhere, the prayer appears twice with different promises: an 
English text gives plenary remission if it is said over twenty days, 
with a guarantee regarding post-mortem punishments transferred 
from another tradition; while a subsequent Latin version restates the 
usual pardon from Boniface IV.** 

Perhaps only typographical or scribal error fathered the pardon 
for the churchyard prayer on Pope John XII rather than John XXIJ— 
missing out an “X”—but the tradition it created shows that printed 
texts were just as vulnerable as manuscripts.” Where only the his- 
tory was changed, the impact would be limited; but interpretations 
might also shift. This may have affected the promissory prayers more 
than those with pardons: as the devil had allegedly revealed one 
powerful prayer to St. Bernard almost in self-defence, it mattered 
whether a prayer was conveyed by a messenger from God or (thanks 
to a printing error) from “gog.” 

While the basic culture of manuscript and printed prayers was 
identical, the modes of production differed in one important respect. 
In manuscripts, the pardons were very much accretions. Most were 
what Roger Wieck has labelled “accessory texts”, included by the 
personal choice of the owners: “Medieval people personalized their 
prayer books the way modern people accessorize their cars (and for 


`! This Prymer of Salysbury Use... (Paris, 1531), fol. 132r; Hore beatissime virginis 
Marne... (Paris, 1534), fol. 144r. 

*® Cambridge University Library, Ee.1.14, fols. 136r—136v. The prayer also appears 
without a pardon: Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 939, fol. 106r. 

° Colker, Trinity College Library Dublin, 2:653-54. 

* Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lyell 30, fols. 51r-5lv, 57v—58r (there are minor 
differences in wording for the prayer). 

3 Hoskins, Horae, p. 123 (dated 1502); Hore beatissime virginis . . . (Paris, 1511), fol. 
154r. At Hoskins, Horae, p. 128 (1514), the pardon is in days rather than years, 
but still ascribed to John XII. 

°° Hore beatissimie virginis Marie . . . (Paris, 1534), fol. 55v. 
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some of the same reasons).”” As these prayers were not formally 
part of the canonical hours, the bespoke nature of the volumes (at 
least, those made in England) meant that manuscript books of hours 
might contain none at all.” However, they were unavoidable if 
included in a printed book. As such volumes provided numerous 
prayers, the need to import personal choices, or to augment the 
existing package, was much less. 

The shift to print produced qualitative and quantitative changes. 
Purchasers now had the prayers they were given, and their pardons. 
The choice was the printer-publisher’s, and in the early sixteenth 
century those printer-publishers were often based overseas. While 
many indulgenced prayers penetrated English spiritual culture in 
manuscripts, printed texts offered another entry route, in greater 
numbers. Competition between publishers made extra prayers and 
pardons a selling point in the market—although the volumes’ basic 
pattern may have differed little, and claims to novelty were at times 
exaggerated.” Nevertheless, here we see England participating in the 
flamboyance and devotional over-heating which is deemed charac- 
teristic of pre-Reformation northern catholicism. 

Print released constraints. The proliferation of pardons in primers 
may signal a breakdown in ecclesiastical discipline, and a loss of con- 
trol by the authorities. While most pardons in the printed books 
were papal (even if not genuine, their supposed papal authorization 
was important), some were not, and their application in England 
was canonically questionable. One allegedly granted by Laurence, 
Bishop Assevensis (presumably Laurence Child, who held the Welsh 
see of St. Asaph from 1382 to 1389), was tied to a Marian prayer," 
but in theory was valid only if ratified by individual diocesan bish- 
ops and thereby extended to their subjects. Likewise, a prayer intended 
to be said before images of St. Anne with the Virgin and Jesus car- 
ried an indulgence of 100 days from Raymond, a cardinal legate.“ 


37 Roger S. Wieck, “The Book of Hours,” in The Liturgy of the Medieval Church, 
ed. Thomas J. Heffernan and E. Ann Matter (Kalamazoo, MI, 2001), pp. 502-3 
(quotation at 502). 

38 Cambridge University Library, [1.6.7 seems to contain none. 

3 Lewis, “Garnished,” p. 588. 

10 Hore beatissime virginis . . . (Paris, 1511), fol. 35r; Hore beatissime virginis Marie . . . (Paris, 
1534), fol. 45r; Wordsworth, Horae, p. 63. 

+l Hore beatissime virginis . . . (Paris, 1511), fol. 84v; Hore beatissime virginis Marie . . . (Paris, 
1534), fol. 85v. 
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This, too, would have required further validation to be canonically 
extended to English readers. 

As in these cases, a feature of the pardons is the frequent attempts 
to give them a gloss of validity and authority, although some of these 
histories now seem simply ludicrous. It is, after all, inconceivable 
that St. Peter could have granted indulgences, as postulated in some 
rubrics.” Pardons granted by later popes, especially those of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, might be more credible. Notable here 
is the regular linking of pardons to John XXII and Sixtus IV, almost 
as though their names in particular conveyed authenticity. 

Such rubrics show that historical credibility, or its semblance, 
depends on expectations, on how far a narrative fits preconceptions 
of how authority and veracity should be conveyed. The prayer “Precor 
te amantissime domine iesu Christi...” appears in the primers accom- 
panied by two very different pardons.“ The first of these, allegedly 
from Sixtus IV, offered plenary remission when recited at the ele- 
vation in the mass. This is certainly dubious, but no less incredible 
than other indulgences put under his name, of 11,000 years for a 
prayer to St. Mary in the Sun, or the doubling of previous pardons 
to give 56,000 years for prayers before an image of Christ.“ The 
second pardon for “Precor te amantissime” was reportedly granted 
by Pope John III at the request of a Queen of England, and say- 
ing it before an image of Christ crucified earning as many days of 
pardon as Christ had wounds.” Given John IMs regnal dates (561-74) 
and the contemporary political state of England, that now looks ris- 
ible. What, however, of another pardon which linked a pope and 
an English queen? Printed primers recount how Elizabeth of York, 
Henry VII’s queen, petitioned Sixtus IV for additional pardons for 
reciting the Ave Maria. 300 days were granted for each repetition 
of a specific combination, requiring threefold recital at set times daily. 
Added pardons from English prelates gave a total of 860 days for 
each Ave, and the whole package supposedly came into effect on 


+ Hoskins, Horae, p. 127. 

+ Hore beatissime virginis . . . (Paris, 1511), fols. 65v-66r; Hore beatissime virginis 
Mame... (Paris, 1534), fol. 69r. 

“ S, Ringbom, “Maria in sole and the Virgin of the Rosary,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 25 (1962), 326; below. 

4 A primer of 1506 ascribes the indulgence to Gregory III, which also seems to 
be its first appearance in print: Hoskins, Horae, p. 123 (no. 31). Hoskins does not 
note the link with John HI. For a similar prayer, with an equivalent indulgence 
allegedly granted by Benedict XII, Colker, Trinity College Library Dublin, 1:653. 
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26 March 1492.*° There is no supporting evidence for this tale, 
despite the impressive circumstantial detail, and only poor maths 
suggest unreliability.” It is, in fact, an adapted narrative: the grant 
was actually made to Queen Elizabeth Woodville, wife of Edward 
IV, in 1481.” 

A concern with credibility also appears in other background nar- 
ratives, like that for the “Fifteen Os,” a series of prayers which, after 
a year of daily recitation, would supposedly release fifteen souls from 
Purgatory, secure salvation for fifteen kin otherwise due for perdi- 
tion, and confirm the faith of fifteen more. ‘The promises were backed 
by a long tale of their revelation to a poor forest-dwelling widow, 
who somehow becomes St. Brigit of Sweden. As the “Fifteen Os of 
St. Brigit” the series became one of the most reproduced sets of 
prayers, circulating in both Latin and English.” 

It is not just the histories which stretch credulity. The scale of the 
pardons and their easy acquisition are unsettling, at least to mod- 
ern sensibilities. Perhaps most worrisome is the fact that the pardons 
were gained repeatedly, mechanistically, just by saying the prayers. 
Some even came with a kind of ready-reckoner. Computations linked 
to devotion before the Arma Christi, the instruments of Christ’s Passion, 
thus offered 18'⁄2 years and three days of pardon in a day, 119'/2 
years in a week, 518 years and 18 weeks in a month, and a grand 
total of 67552 years, 3 days, if said daily over the year.” 


‘© Hore beatissime virginis . . . (Paris, 1511), fols. 45v—46r; Hore beatissime virginis 


Marie . . . (Paris, 1534), fol. 54r; Hoskins, Horae, 126. 

“ The figure is 120 days more than the maths allow, but such calculations are 
regularly unreliable. It works only if the archbishops are deemed to have granted 
100 days each, which they could only do as cardinals; in 1492 the archbishop of 
Canterbury was a cardinal, but not the archbishop of York. 

! Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great Britain and Ireland: Papal 
Letters, 1471—1484, vol. 13, ed. J. A. Twemlow, 2 vols. (London, 1955), 1:91. The 
papal grant was evidently known in England: the bull authorized distribution and 
publication through notarized copies, and an extract giving details of the indul- 
gence, and with the dating clause, is copied into Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 
123, fols. 150r-150v. The apocryphal indulgence first appeared in print in 1512: 
Hoskins, Horae, p. 126 (no. 39). 

9 Duffy, Stripping, pp. 218-19, 249-56; Lewis, “Garnished,” pp. 580, 583-84; 
H. C. White, The Tudor Books of Private Devotion (n.p., 1951), pp. 216-21. The back- 
ground narrative with a version of the promises, but not making the link with St. 
Brigit, is in The Commonplace Book of Robert Reynes of Acle: an Edition of Tanner MS 407, 
ed. C. Louis, Garland Medieval Texts 1 (New York and London, 1980), pp. 264—68 
(see also Duffy, Stripping, pp. 218-19). 

°° Wordsworth, Horae, p. 176; also in J. B. Friedman, Northern English Books, Owners, 
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Such calculations may seem to cheapen pardons, yet there is no 
hint of any widespread sense that contemporaries considered the 
practice questionable. In general, the lack of debate on the pardoned 
prayers is striking, suggesting ready acceptance both of the narra- 
tives, and of the contrasts between pardons reckoned in millennia, 
and those counted in days.*! The quantities may have been rendered 
acceptable—for those who worried about such things—by a ratio- 
nalization on the basis of divine good lordship, with the massive par- 
dons expressing the largesse only to be expected from a good lord 
for even minor acts of loyalty (and even if mediated through the 
papacy). There is a nonchalance about the totals and their calcu- 
lation which only makes attitudes to and appreciations of such par- 
dons even more impenetrable. ‘Totals are discrepant, calculations 
unreliable. Typographical errors play havoc with the figures in printed 
texts.” People accumulated pardon, yet show little concern to keep 
count. This may reflect sophistication rather than gullibility; an aware- 
ness that the pena owed to God was incalculable; an appreciation 
that, ultimately, only God knew what he was owed, and how much 
satisfaction he would actually demand after death. 


and Makers in the Late Middle Ages (Syracuse, NY, 1995), p. 331 n. 62, with fuller 
discussion (and illustration) at 171-73. For the earliest (continental) version, essen- 
tially identical, of c. 1320, Flora Lewis, “Rewarding Devotion: Indulgences and the 
Promotion of Images,” Studies in Church History 28 (1995), 188 n. 29. 

°! The only real challenge comes from some of the Wycliffites, and that most 
vocally only in the late fourteenth century: see Anne Hudson’s article at pp. 000—000. 

5 This interpretation derives from reading Joel Kaye, Economy and Nature in the 
Fourteenth Century: Money, Market Exchange, and the Emergence of Scientific Thought (Cambridge, 
1998), transposing some of his arguments and evidence on monetary exchange to 
the exchanges of theological values applied by indulgences, and of social values in 
late medieval lordly/patronal relationships. Particularly important are approaches 
to the principle of geometrical exchange derived from Aristotle, and to the equiv- 
alence of incommensurables, as developed in the fourteenth century (see ibid., 
pp. 43-45, 131-32, 134-37, 142-43, 158-59, 169, 219, 244, and especially the 
citations from Buridan and Oresme at pp. 143, 223). Cf. Wiliam Wodeforde’s 
implicit statement of a similar exchange value for mendicant letters of confrater- 
nity in E. Doyle, “Wiliam Woodford, O.F.M.: his life and works together with a 
study and edition of his Responsiones contra Wiclevum et Lollardos,’ Franciscan Studies 43 
(1983), p. 170. 

5 Tn the printed York Horae, the pardon for the “Adoro te” prayers (which often 
accompany the Image of Pity) appears as 57,000 years: Wordsworth, Horae, p. 80. 
The unique printed copy is damaged at that point, and the editor reconstructs to 
accommodate the new total: ibid., and n. 1. It is perhaps easier to assume poor 
proof-reading, with no such emendations in the actual text. For the pardons asso- 
ciated with these particular prayers, below, pp. 232-33. 
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Several prayer-related pardons originated as independent devo- 
tional acts. To consider them solely in relation to primers and books 
of hours is therefore inappropriate. It is just as wrong to assume 
connection with ecclesial activity, with the prayers functioning as the 
lay counterpart to the clerical liturgy, especially in the mass. Some 
devotional pardons suggest that they were acquired in much less 
structured contexts, very firmly away from formal liturgical sites. ‘This 
would allow the pardons to be gained “on the hoof,” almost infor- 
mally. Possibly the most telling for its lack of restriction on context 
is one offered for invocation of the name of Jesus “after þe ende of 
ony gode werke.”°** Perhaps similar in character would be pardons 
offered for invocations added to graces after meals.” Such pardons 
are even less open to analysis than those attached to more formal 
prayers; their lack of defined liturgical associations renders their 
recording sporadic and accidental, as material which would very 
much not normally be entered in a book of hours. It is the struc- 
tured offering of pardons which impacts most on the historical record. 
Two usages merit specific comment: the association of indulgenced 
prayers with images; and their integration into lay devotions at the 
mass. 

The linkage of prayers conveying specific amounts of pardon to 
particular devotional representations was especially potent after 1350. 
Unlike those offered for devotion to a unique local image, these 
“generic” pardons applied to a whole class of image which could 
appear anywhere—as a wall painting, freestanding sculpture, wood- 
block print, manuscript illumination, or part of the illustrative cycle 
of a printed primer. While, initially, such indulgences may be found 
associated with or “belong to images where the original has the sta- 
tus of relic,”*° things soon changed. In the fifteenth century, usually 
what mattered was the depiction and the devotional response it 
elicited, not where it was actually found or the status of a proto- 
type. Details appear in primers, but the images were not confined 
to books. Thus, the indulgence credited to John XXII for a prayer 


5 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lat. liturg. e. 17, fol. 73r (20 days); Ashm. 750, fol. 
183r (10 days); Cambridge University Library, Add. 2829, fol. 228r (10 days). 

5 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ashm. 750, fol. 183r (no formal remission noted, 
but a later insertion suggests that it carried 20 days); Cambridge University Library, 
Add. 2829, fol. 228r (40 days). 

5% Lewis, “Rewarding Devotion,” p. 183. 
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to be said before the Vernicle or Veronica (the image of Christ’s 
face transposed to a cloth during the procession to Calvary) could 
be gained by prayer before any depiction. Likewise, Pope Alexander 
VI supposedly offered 10,000 years for prayer before the image of 
St. Anne with the Virgin and Christ, while Sixtus IV allegedly allowed 
11,000 years for prayer before a depiction of Our Lady in the Sun.” 
Two of the most potent images were of the Mass of St. Gregory, 
and Christ as Man of Sorrows. The former affirmed transubstant- 
ation, telling how, at the moment of consecration, Pope Gregory I 
had seen the consecrated bread transform into flesh. Pictures usu- 
ally showed the pope at the moment of consecration, with Christ 
appearing before him on the altar. The Man of Sorrows began as 
a Byzantine image, showing a half-length Christ after his Resurrection 
displaying his wounded hands and side. Also important was the 
“Image of Pity,” which covers several possibilities. One is depictions 
of Mary cradling the dead Christ on her knee, the pieta, but more 
often it was a representation of Christ showing his wounds, much 
like the Man of Sorrows. These representations were often joined 
with the “arma Christ’, which as pictographs recalling the Passion 
narrative allowed that process to be recalled and mentally re-enacted 
by the devotee. The arma Christi also circulated as an independent 
devotional series, in some instances accompanied by Middle English 
verses.” 

Pardons were linked to such images from the thirteenth century, 
and spread across Europe.” The chronology of their spread in England 
is elusive. They were firmly integrated by the 1530s, some probably 
more so than others. Our Lady in the Sun seems to appear only in 


5% Hoskins, Horae, p. 123; (ibid., p. 125, records Alexander’s pardon as 5,000 
years for deadly sins and 20 for venial, with no specific mention of an image). 

58 Lewis, “Rewarding devotion,” pp. 181-87, 192; Rubin, Corpus Christi, pp. 
121-23, 308-10. The distinction between the Image of Pity and Our Lady of Pity 
is expressed via indulgences in the sheet in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawl.D.403, 
fol. lv: the central scene is a reproduction of a pietà, but the indulgence recorded 
below it is actually for the arma Christ, shown in the surrounding compartments. 

5 Legends of the Holy Rood: Symbols of the Passion and Cross-Poems. In Old English of 
the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries, ed. R. Morris, Early English Text Society, 
original ser., 46 (1871), pp. 170—96 (the pardon at pp. 195-96 combines an English 
form of one for the arma Christi with others for the Vernicle); R. H. Robbins, “The 
‘Arma Christi’ Rolls,” Modern Language Review 34 (1939), 415-21 (his argument on 
how the rolls were used is not now generally accepted). The verses also circulated 
without the pictures. 

® Lewis, “Rewarding Devotion,” pp. 179-94. 
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printed primers and on small woodcut images; as a recent import it 
may have had only shallow roots by 1536. The pardons clearly 
assumed access to representations, yet even in printed books the 
prayers sometimes lack the picture. Equally, the image was not always 
accompanied by a statement of the pardon, yet wherever depicted 
might still be assumed to convey it in exchange for the stipulated 
devotions. Christ as Man of Sorrows appeared with the pardon “on 
a piece of vellum nailed to an oak board” in Quatford church, 
Shropshire;*! it and the Mass of St. Gregory were appropriated for 
use on tomb-brasses, using the pardon to solicit prayers for the dead.” 
They were issued as woodblock prints, often (but not always) pro- 
claiming the pardon.’ Some images may have circulated in small 
mass-produced copies, without the indulgence;™ the prayer to Our 
Lady in the Sun circulated as a woodcut providing prayer and image 
and a note of the pardon.” 

While some of these image-related pardons required specific prayers, 
several called only for Aves and Our Fathers—devotion to the image 
earned the reward, not the sophistication of the prayers. This is 
shown in the conditions for acquiring the 10,000 days of pardon 
ascribed to John XXII for saying the prayer “Salve sancte facies...” 
before a depiction of the Vernicle. While the indulgence is ostensi- 
bly tied to the prayer, the devotion to the Vernicle actually induced 
the reward: the illiterate could also gain the benefits, for “they thath 
kan not say this prayer, lette them say v. Paternoster, v. Ave, and 
v. Credo in deum”.®® 

Such alternative ways to gain the pardon suggest a shift in late 
medieval devotions, or at least awareness of the demand for indulgences 


6! William Camden (ed. R. Gough), Britannia; or, a Chronographical Description of the 
Flourishing Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Islands Adjacent, 4 vols., 2nd 
ed. (London, 1806), 3:19. 

® W. E. A. Axon, “Manchester and Macclesfield Pardon Brasses,” Transactions of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 10 (1892), 103-4. 

C. Dodgson, “English Devotional Woodcuts of the Late Fifteenth Century, 
with Special Reference to Those in the Bodleian library,” Walpole Society 17 (1928-9), 
95-99 and pl. XXXV. 

ĉ London, British Library, Harley 211, fol. 136r, formerly had a small depic- 
tion of the mass of St. Gregory which has become detached from the page and 
lost. See also Kamerick, Popular Piety, pp. 169, 172-99. 

® Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 113, fol. 13v; reproduced in Dodgson, “English 
Devotional Woodcuts,” p. 103. 

% Hore beatissime virginis Mare... (Paris, 1534), fols. 73v-74r; Hoskins, Horae, 
p. 125 (here the pardon is cited from a 1510 edition as only 5,000 days). 
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among the illiterate, and an ambiguity about what some indulgences 
actually rewarded. ‘The first indulgenced prayer linked with an image 
was reputedly composed by Pope Innocent III in honour of the 
Veronica; but the ten days of pardon were an attribute of the prayer, 
not of a specific image.” The separation of specific prayer and specific 
image allowed prayer to be rewarded regardless of precise context. 
Reciting multiples of common prayers like the Our Father and Ave 
before generic images changes the focus, to make devotion to the 
image and what it represented the key issue. 

The Man of Sorrows and the Mass of St. Gregory were proba- 
bly the most widely distributed indulgenced images. To gain their 
pardons required only multiple recitations of Ave, Our Father, and 
Creed. Each set of recitations generally earned around 26,000 years 
of pardon, sometimes raised to over 32,000 years by iconographic 
and mathematical conflation, adding the pardon for the Man of 
Sorrows to that for the arma Christi. While usually advertized as the 
lump sum, without citing formal authorization, some rubrics did 
rationalize. One tradition concerning the Man of Sorrows claimed 
that Pope Gregory I had extended to the image all the indulgences 
available in the churches of Rome, totalling 14,000 years. After him 
twelve (unnamed) popes had conceded six years each; thirty more 
gave 200 days each. Somehow—the mathematics are either elusive 
or just plain wrong—this brought the total to the required amount.” 

The two images and their pardons were to some extent inter- 
changeable; their existence as images also made them foci for fur- 
ther devotions, which brought their own additional rewards. In one 
prayer collection reciting five more prayers (the “Adoro te” series) 
plus five more Aves and Paternosters earned another 20,024 years 
and twenty-three days.” The printed primers attest a variant tradi- 
tion for the Image of Pity, which congealed around 1500. This 
required the same five prayers, plus two others, and now seven Aves 


°” Lewis, “Rewarding Devotion,” p. 179. 

8 Ordinale Sarum, sive Directorium sacerdotum, ed. W. Cooke and C. Wordsworth, 
2 vols., Henry Bradshaw Society 20, 22 (London, 1901-2), 2:649, 654. Oxford, 
Bodleian Library Rawl.D.403, fol. 2v has the Man of Sorrows surrounded by the 
arma. 

® See Kamerick, Popular Piety, p. 172, also illustration at 171. For similar calcu- 
lations for the indulgence of the Mass of St. Gregory, London, British Library, 
Harley 211, fol. 136r; Kamerick, Popular Piety, p. 248 n. 51; Lewis, “Rewarding 
Devotion,” p. 184 n. 16. 

” London, British Library, Harley 211, fol. 136r. 
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and seven Our Fathers. The pardon for this totalled 56,000 years: 
the original five prayers merited 14,000 years from Gregory I, with 
another 14,000 from Nicholas V, the totals being allegedly doubled 
by Sixtus IV in 1478, when he added the last two prayers.”! The 
circulation of different pardons for the same image could cause con- 
fusion: in some printed primers the Image of Pity pardon first offers 
32,750 years for five Our Fathers with five Aves and a creed; but 
then adds a sentence on Sixtus IV composing prayers and doubling 
the pardon which brings in the variant tradition and results in a 
rather garbled rubric.” 

The mobility of such pictures allowed them and their pardons to 
be invoked in numerous devotional contexts. Other devotional par- 
dons were intended for a very precise context, to accompany the 
mass. Particularly important were indulgenced prayers to be said at 
the elevation,” but pardons were also offered at other points. Pope 
Clement V granted a pardon of a year and a Lent to anyone kiss- 
ing a benchend or the floor at beginning and end of the “In prin- 
cipio” (the first verses of St. John’s gospel) at the end of the mass; 
this may have been an inducement to people to stay right to the 
end—or more likely a reward for those who did.” 

The mass was, of course, a highly potent ritual, which in any case 
conveyed many benefits both physical and spiritual. Its form meant 
that the mass could be adapted for particular purposes, but it is 


" This Prymer of Salysbury Use... (Paris, 1531), fol. 67r. The first stage is reflected 
in Cambridge University Library, Dd.15.16, fol. 21v, where the prayers have only 
the 14,000 years from Gregory I. On the development, Lewis, “Rewarding Devotion,” 
p. 192; Duffy, Stripping, pp. 239-41, 243. 

2 E.g., Hoskins, Horae, p. 112; Hore beatissime virginis Marie... (Paris, 1534), fol. 
62v. 

3 “Domine iesu christi qui hanc sacratissimam carnem ...” (above, p. 223); “Ave 
verum corpus natum...,” endowed with 3 years of pardon from a Pope Innocent 
(Cambridge University Library, Kk. 2.7, fol. 156v); “Ave caro Christi chara... ,” 


rewarded with 100 days from John XXII, and “Salve lux mundi...,” which had 
7 years from Pope Innocent (Hore beatissime virginis Marie... (Paris, 1534), fol. 66v); 
“Anima Christi sanctifica me...” (above, p. 223). 


™ Colker, Trinity College Library Dublin, 1:525, 2:840; The Lay Folks Mass Book, ed. 
T. F. Simmons, Early English Text Society, original ser., 71 (1879), p. 146, see 
also pp. 383-84. The pardon sometimes appears tied to kneeling at the words “ver- 
bum caro factum est”: Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ashm. 750, fol. 141v; Bodley 100, 
fol. iir (the pardon only forty days); Lyell 30, fols. 93r-93v; Lat. liturg. e. 17, fol. 
73r; see also R. Raymo, “Works of Religious and Philosophical Instruction,” in A 
Manual of Writings in Middle England, 1050—1500, vol. 7, ed. A. E. Hartung (New 
Haven, CT, 1986), p. 2355. 
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surprising that few votive or special masses carried pardons, at least 
in English liturgical texts.” Two masses which did were explicitly 
devotional, giving remission with other apocryphal benefits. If said 
five times for a specific soul the mass of the Five Wounds, suppos- 
edly revealed to a Pope Boniface by the Archangel Raphael, would 
secure immediate liberation from Purgatory; the Pope had offered 
remission of a seventh part of penance for all who celebrated the 
mass five times, with forty days of pardon for deadly sins and a year 
for venial sins for those procuring its celebration.” The mass of the 
Name of Jesus also brought benefits; apart from other spiritual rewards 
for saying or commissioning it for thirty consecutive days, there was 
a pardon of 3,000 years per mass from Pope Boniface (sometimes 
identified as Boniface IV), and a forty-day pardon ascribed to Bishop 
Robert Hallum of Salisbury.” Both masses reflect the developing 
Christocentric and Passion-focussed devotion of the late middle ages; 
but they did not always percolate into the printed missals.’”* In con- 
trast to the spurious benefits of those masses, Clement VI had com- 


3 Some masses may have carried promises equivalent to those of the protective 
but not indulgenced prayers, creating the same attitudinal issues as arise when deal- 
ing with those devotions. See e.g. the promises attached to the mass of St. Antony, 
as recorded in a manuscript York missal: Missale ad usum insignis ecclesiae Eboracensis, 
ed. W. G. Henderson, 2 vols., Surtees Society 59—60 (1874), 2:233-34. The printed 
Hereford missal contained only one pardon, the 300 days granted by John XXII 
for reading or hearing his version of the Passion according to St. John (Missale ad 
usum percelebris ecclesiae Herefordensis, ed. W. G. Henderson (Leeds, 1874), p. 406); 
although it did list the masses needed for the Trental of St. Gregory which would 
rapidly release a soul from Purgatory (ibid., p. 346). The Salisbury equivalent omits 
the comment on the Trental, but retains the John XXII pardon. It also includes 
the mass of the Five Wounds among its votives: Missale ad usum insignis et praeclarae 
ecclesiae Sarum, ed. F. H. Dickinson (Burntisland, 1861-83), pp. 750*, 890*, 927%. 
The printed York Missal includes both the masses of the Five Wounds and the 
Name of Jesus, but without any indulgences (Henderson, Missale Eboracensis, 1:253-56; 
2:216—-20). It also omits John XXIPs Passion narrative (although that is recorded 
in some manuscript versions: ibid., 2:227—28). 

7 Henderson, Missale Herefordensis, p. 450; Dickinson, Missale, p. 750*. 

7 Henderson, Missale Herefordensis, p. 453 (without the Hallum addition); Henderson, 
Missale Eboracensis, p. 216 (only the years of pardon, and the Hallum addition). See 
also R. W. Pfaff, New Liturgical Feasts in Later Medieval England (Oxford, 1970), pp. 
62-64 (with reference to other episcopal indulgences mentioned with the mass in 
one manuscript). 

” Neither appears in the printed version of the Hereford missal in Henderson, 
Missale Herefordensis, but both were copied into a manuscript version: ibid., pp. 
450-57. The mass of the Five Wounds also circulated separately: Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Wood Empt. 20, fols. 61r-63v. The Five Wounds is in the Sarum missal 
(above, n.75), but not the mass of the Name of Jesus. 
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posed the mass “to evade death” in response to the Black Death, 
attaching a pardon for those who said and heard it.” 

In general, the benefits acquired at masses had to be gained by 
other means. Sometimes this was just by attendance, via papal grants 
like those by which Wolsey could confer plenary remission on all 
present when he celebrated mass for Henry VIII and his Queen.” 
Usually they required more effort. ‘The counterpoint of clerical and 
lay liturgical practices meant that privileged and pardoned prayers 
(beyond those for set points in the mass) could be fitted into lay 
devotions almost at will. One statement of the mass as pardon-pro- 
ducing event is The Interpretacyon and Sygnyfycacyon of the Masse, an 
English version printed in 1532 of an earlier Flemish work."! 

The book offers extensive guidance on the benefits of the mass, 
noting the pardon gained simply by attendance and participation.” 
It gives a range of prayers to be said during the service, to com- 
memorate Christ’s life and death as re-enacted allegorically during 
the service. The parallel with Christ’s life imposes a tripartite divi- 
sion on the ritual, with a specific indulgenced prayer (or series of 
prayers) to be said in each segment to earn a total of 137,000 years 
of pardon.” The prayers themselves are in English—but with one 
exception are translations of prayers which appear in Latin in the 
primers. That in the first segment offers 11,000 years of pardon: it 
is Sixtus IV’s prayer to the Virgin in the Sun, but now divorced 
from that image.** The prayers in the second segment are another 
more traditional set, which earn 56,000 years.® Only the prayer for 
the final segment, the Resurrection, is not immediately recognizable 
in the English primer tradition, yet it brought 80,000 years of par- 
don.® There is also a post-communion prayer with “much pardon 


” J. Viard, “La messe pour la peste,” Bibliotheque de VEcole des Chartes, 41 (1900), 
336-38; Duffy, Stripping, p. 293. 

8 Foedera, ed. T. Rymer, 13 (London, 1712), pp. 609, 735. 

8! Dat Boexken vander Missen. “The Booklet of the Mass”. By Brother Gherit vander Ghoude, 
1507, ed. P. Dearmer, Alcuin Club Collections 5 (1903), pp. iiiv, x-xi. 

® The Interpretacyon and Sygnyfycacyon of the Masse (London, 1532), sigs b.iv' (the 
benefits of a priest’s first mass), c. i” (seven “golden masses” to deliver souls from 
Purgatory), cii, c. iv’, [et]. 

8 Ibid., sig. kii. 

8 Ibid., sigs Biv, kii, Liv. 

8 Ibid., sigs Biv’, ki’, Liv™. 

% Ibid., sigs iv’, kii, 0.7". 
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and indulgence” from “Pope Benedict”: this also is an English ver- 
sion of the well-known Latin prayer, “Anima Christi sanctifica me.”® 

The many opportunities to gain pardons by praying, pardons which 
leave few traces in financial accounts or official records, make their 
full scope and impact extremely elusive. Significant aspects of devo- 
tional practice linked to pardons may no longer be tracable. Even 
a seal imprint, or just looking at the matrix, may have stimulated 
prayers which earned pardons. A few seals carry the face of Christ, 
which can be read as the Veronica.** Did these impressions, and the 
act of impressing, generate pardon-earning prayers associated with 
that image? 

The most common linkage of pardons to artefacts was probably 
pardons offered for praying on beads. Some of these were specific 
in form, but in general their development ties in with devotional use 
of the rosary, which increased markedly after 1400. At least, such 
is the continental evidence:® the rosary’s history in late medieval 
England is yet unwritten. The full-scale rosary was not unknown, 
consisting of 150 Aves, plus an Our Father after every ten, and a 
Creed after each fifty, each Ave having its own devotional associa- 
tion.” A small printed pamphlet gives a pardon for one such rosary. 
It dedicates each decade of Aves to one of the fifteen Joys of the 
Virgin, with each Our Father recalling a stage of Christ’s Passion. 
The Creeds were to honour the twelve apostles. The pamphlet 
promises pardon derived from four episcopal grants of forty days, 
and probably dates from 1478-86."! 

Most English references are to “Our Lady’s Psalter,” which required 
just the prayers, creating a mathematical process in which the beads 
were a kind of spiritual abacus. Recitation of the Ave, alone or in 
series like the Lady Psalter, was rewarded by papal indulgences in 
the fourteenth century, notably for adding the name of Jesus at the 


87 Ibid., sigs #.iv', D.ii. 

8 Elizabeth A. New, “Christological Personal Seals and Christocentric Devotion 
in Later Medieval England and Wales,” Antiquaries Journal 82 (2002), 58-59. 

8° Anne Winston-Allen, Stories of the Rose: the Making of the Rosary in the Middle Ages 
(University Park, PA, 1997). 

% For one full-scale English rosary see F. A. Gasquet, “An English Rosary Book 
of the 15th Century,” Downside Review 12 (1893), 218-28. 

9 S., R. Maitland, A List of Some of the Early Printed Books in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth (London, 1843), pp. 259-61, reproduced in K. W. Cameron, The Pardoner 
and his Pardons: Indulgences Circulating in England on the Eve of the Reformation, with a 
Historical Introduction (Hartford, CT, [1965]), pp. 56-7. 
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end. One calculation of the rewards gave a total of 24 years, 30 
weeks, and 3 days for each daily recital of the psalter; with a yearly 
total of 9,300 years and 140 days.” Discrepant totals probably derived 
from varying traditions; others maybe depended on which specific 
pardons were being counted—whether, for instance, they included 
the five years and five Lents given by Sixtus IV in 1481 for each 
fifty Aves with intervening Paternosters after each decade.” Another 
variation derived from Pope Martin V’s alleged grant of 4,000 days 
for adding to the Ave a blessing in honour of St. Anne, which added 
1643 years 304 days to the value of the full Psalter.%* 

Other more specific bead pardons presumably all tacitly offered 
the generic pardons for the recitations. Most required the saying of 
Our Lady’s Psalter. Some were basic fund-raising devices, being tied 
by bishops and cardinals to beads sold by hermits, anchorites, or 
religious houses. The few recorded English examples suggest that 
they were not uncommon (at least by 1500). At Houghton near 
Walsingham, the occupant of St. Katherine’s hermitage maintained 
local roads and bridges, and sought an indulgence from Archbishop 
Thomas Bourchier of Canterbury, especially for those who received 
beads from him, or said the Lady Psalter on them.” In 1493 bishop 
Alcock of Ely offered a pardon for saying a Lady Psalter on beads 
bought from the nuns of St. Clare outside Aldgate in London; while 
Robert Linton, a London anchorite, in 1487 advertized 600 days of 
pardon granted by curial cardinals for those who bought beads from 
°° Some of the more extravagant bead pardons may reflect com- 
binations of different grants. One statement of the 600 days per 
prayer in the bead pardon of the London Carthusians derived it 
from fifteen episcopal grants of forty days each.” 

On the available evidence, it seems that England’s most extrava- 
gant bead pardons were offered by the Carthusians and Brigittines, 


him. 


* London, British Library, Harley 211, fol. 147v. Cf. Colker, Trinity College Library 
Dublin, 1:511, 2:840. 

” Twemlow, Calendar of Papal Registers, 13, 1:91. 

% Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 623, fol. 16r. 

® M. L. Kekewich, C. Richmond, A. F. Sutton, L. Visser-Fuchs, and J. L. Watts, 
eds., The Politics of Fifteenth-Century England: John Vale’s Book (Stroud, 1995), pp. 139, 
259. 

% Cambridge University Library, EDR G/1/6, pp. 77-8; Lichfield Record Office, 
RR11. 

%” Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 623, fol. 16r. 
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complementing their roles as pre-Reformation spiritual leaders. St. 
John’s guild at Brismgham in Norfolk had a bead pardon from 
Mount Grace and Sheen; versions from Sheen and Coventry were 
held by Humphrey Newton of Pownall in Cheshire. The nuns of 
Syon also offered a bead pardon, noted both by Newton and the 
Brisingham guild.” These pardons differed markedly in scale from 
those offered by hermits and anchorites; even beads blessed by the 
Carthusian anchorite of Sheen brought only 100 days for a Lady 
Psalter.” 

The Sheen anchorite’s bead pardon was one of several owned by 
Humphrey Newton. The purchaser probably bought the beads to 
convey the pardon offered by an institution or individual, but Newton 
seemingly had his pardons loaded cumulatively onto only two sets, 
almost like loading programs onto a computer hard-drive, to be 
repeatedly down-loaded by the prayers. One set held the pardon 
from the Coventry Charterhouse, the pardons of Sheen and Syon, 
and that from Sheen’s anchorite. The other had only the Coventry 
and Sheen pardons. Each recitation thus built up the total, poten- 
tially enormous. The Coventry pardon was said to be 700 days per 
word of each prayer, giving two million days for each Lady Psalter. 
The totals for Sheen (1,500 days for Ave, Pater and Creed com- 
bined) and Syon (1,500 days for Ave and Pater, with another 1,500 
days for each Creed) were calculated at 300 years “and more.”'!°° 
The brief record of the pardon at Brisingham notes Mount Grace 
at 26,000 years, but gives Sheen’s pardon as 10,000 years for a Lady 
Psalter, and Syon as 500 days for each Pater and Creed. The guild 
also had a bead pardon from the Crutched friars of London, of 500 
days.'°! 


3 F, Blomefield, An Essay towards a Topographical History of the County of Norfolk, 
2nd ed., 11 vols. (London, 1805-10), 1:67-68; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Latin 
Misc.c.66, fol. 2v (see also Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ashm. 750, fol. 183v). 

9” Oxford, Bodleian Library, Latin Misc. c. 66, fol. 2v. 

100 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Latin Misc. c. 66, fol. 2v. 

10! Blomefield, Norfolk, 1:67-68. The 500 days for the Crutched friars is confirmed 
from their confraternity letters: Oxford, Bodleian Library, Arch. A.b.8 (35a-b). 
Different calculations for some of the other pardons appear in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Ashm. 750, fol. 183v. The Coventry pardon is set at 700 days per word, 
while that at Sheen was 1500 days for each Pater, Ave, and Creed, with “certyn 
yeers” from “dyverys popes” for the Lady Psalter. In Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Bodley 623, fol. 16r, the pardon from the London Carthusians is said to be 600 
days per prayer, with other allowances producing a total of 300 years and 300 days 
for a Lady Psalter. 
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Not all bead pardons required the whole Lady Psalter. Robert 
Linton’s demanded just one Our Father, Ave and Creed for the 
souls of the anchorite’s friends and benefactors, and for all the faith- 
ful departed. The pardon for the Aldgate nuns was graded: forty 
days were offered for the Lady Psalter, twenty days were gained by 
those who stroked the beads during the divine office—adding touch 
to the senses which generated the indulgence.'” 

The tactile element of the Aldgate pardon suggests other ways to 
gain pardons via beads, further indicated by another bead pardon 
which, if it was validly offered (which might be questioned), worked 
almost by telekinesis. Robert Preston gained it from a travelling Irish 
friar in Oxford around 1515. It gave 10,000 years and 10,010 days 
of pardon for saying ten Aves on ten beads in praise of the Virgin’s 
ten virtues. Seventy days were gained by having the beads hanging 
on a girdle during the week, and ten days each time the virtues 
came to mind while looking at them. The friar blessed a paper bear- 
ing the names of the intended recipients, who would gain the par- 
don each time they performed the devotions. Preston passed it on 
by letter, with a list of thirty-nine names.'” 

With their varied forms, and limited sources, how the bead par- 
dons were felt to work is unclear. The note of that offered at Holy 
Cross, London, mentions only “rosartis beate Marie” blessed by the 
prior, without saying whether they had to be bought from him.'* 
In some cases, the pardon seemingly became latent when authorized; 
acquiring the beads allowed it to be invoked with no further for- 
malities. Newton’s pardons, however, were imposed on beads which 
he already owned. At Brisingham the position is obscure: were there 
guild beads, for use by members; or did the pardon work like Robert 
Preston’s, acquired to be passed on, and automatically available to 
guild members for their own beads without further action? 

The variety and adaptability of devotional pardons may be their 
most important characteristic. Individuals and groups could integrate 
them into their own devotional regimes, exploit them to benefit their 
souls, use them to encourage participation in collective actions. Yet 


'® Cambridge University Library, EDR G/1/6, pp. 77-78. 

103 Deborah Youngs, “A Spiritual Community among Cheshire Gentry,” in Much 
Heaving and Shoving: Late-Medieval Gentry and their Concerns. Essays for Colin Richmond, ed. 
Margaret Aston and Rosemary Horrox (Lavenham, 2005), pp. 86-88. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Arch. A.b.8 (35a—b). 
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many are surrounded by a striking sense of routine. They rewarded 
and encouraged regularity, and made devotion almost instinctive. 
This applies not just to daily recital of the Lady Psalter, but to the 
semi-automatic bowing at the name of the Virgin, or a pious ejac- 
ulation “after be ende of ony gode werke”; words and actions as 
instinctive—perhaps Pavlovian—as saying “bless you” in reaction to 
a sneeze. The resulting culture of pardon would be much more per- 
vasive than one solely dependent on literacy and specific texts; much 
harder to root out than one reliant on distribution by travelling 
salesmen. 

Overshadowed by money-based pardons and the misdeeds of par- 
doners, the devotional pardons are a neglected factor in late medieval 
spirituality. Here the emphasis has been geographically restricted to 
England, but the investigation could—and should—be extended to 
demonstrate their significance in continental experience. How such 
pardons should be assessed in the totality of catholic devotion and 
religious practices still has to be decided. Eamon Duffy likens them 
to sermon exempla, being “not pious frauds; [but] . . . pious fictions,” 
so that “The legends and indulgences attached to the prayers of the 
laity seem equally conventional and stereotypical in character, and 
should probably be seen in much the same way.”'” This may be 
too negative or passive an appreciation, under-stating the pardons’ 
vitality and volatility. If the English evidence is at all representative 
of evolutions elsewhere in catholic Europe—and nothing suggests 
that it is not, even if practice was nuanced by regional variations in 
the availability and popularity of specific prayers, images, and other 
stimuli—then devotional pardons were evolving considerably, even 
dynamically, in the pre-Reformation period. They raise and address 
different issues from pardons bought with cash; they illuminate different 
areas and aspects of religious practice. To ignore them is to disre- 
gard a significant and important element of late medieval spiritual- 
ity, and in the process misrepresent and misinterpret the overall 
contribution of indulgences to the history of late medieval Christianity. 


1” Duffy, Stripping, pp. 291-92. 
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Down to the middle of the thirteenth century, it has been suggested, 
the principal motive for pilgrimage was to venerate relics and secure 
the protection of a saint; thereafter it increasingly became the desire 
to obtain indulgences.’ The proposition is difficult to test, for a num- 
ber of reasons, and formulated thus may seem to exclude other pos- 
sibilities, for example that images of Christ and the Virgin, rather 
than the relics of saints, may have become the magnet for later 
medieval pilgrims, or that the search for healing may have remained 
an equally important incentive throughout the period. However, it 
serves the useful purpose of focussing attention on an important ques- 
tion: what precisely was the role of indulgences in the late medieval 
pilgrimage economy? 

To answer this question fully it would be necessary to know not 
only what was on offer to pilgrims but what their response to it was. 
It might well be supposed that indulgence-gathering became a pri- 
ority for pilgrims after c. 1300 simply because indulgences became 
both more numerous and more generous. ‘There is every indication 
that this was indeed what happened, although a precise count is 
impossible. Our evidence is more abundant in and after the thir- 
teenth century, but it is not complete. Papal and episcopal indul- 
gences alike were often kept and copied, if at all, only by the grantees; 
neither were unfailingly registered. Neither the number nor the face 
value of the indulgences can tell us, however, either how many peo- 
ple actually sought them nor how they were understood. 

After 1215 mere bishops were bound, in theory, to grant no more 
than a maximum of one year’s remission for the consecration of a 
church, forty days on all other occasions. The intention was to stem 
the current proliferation of indulgences and limit the total amount 
available to each penitent, whether it was granted by a single bishop 


! Bernhard Schimmelpfennig, “Die Anfange des heiligen Jahres von Santiago de 
Compostela im Mittelalter,” Journal of Medieval History 4 (1978), 295. 
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or by several acting in concert. However, the use of collective grants, 
which were probably understood to add up to a more generous 
quantity, reveal the continuing difficulty of keeping the genie in the 
bottle. Bishops might be found gathered together on numerous occa- 
sions, at the curia, at councils and indeed at consecration ceremonies, 
when they could be approached by enterprising petitioners.’ 

When late medieval bishops acted alone, they knew that their 
indulgences were valid for the subjects of other diocesans only with 
the consent of the latter and they normally operated within the legal 
limits. The numerous grants made by Edmund Lacy of Exeter 
(1420-55) for the benefit of both pilgrims and benefactors to churches 
and chapels in his diocese were invariably of forty days.’ Such indul- 
gences, indeed a very high proportion of pilgrim indulgences, look 
like and in fact were fund-raising devices, available not only to pil- 
grims but to those who sent an offering to the church in question. 
The existence of other means of obtaining indulgences (abundantly 
documented elsewhere in this volume) has to be remembered when 
we attempt to assess their importance as incentives for physical 
pilgrimage. 

Modest episcopal grants like Edmund Lacy’s continued to be sought 
and made throughout the medieval period; for many petitioners it 
was doubtless quicker, easier and cheaper to approach the local 
bishop than to aim higher. The Lateran decree had stated that the 
pope normally observed the limits which were now being imposed 
on other prelates, despite his possession of the plenitudo potestatis. For 
much of the thirteenth century this remained true. In 1245 so great 
a church as Cologne cathedral received a mere forty days from 
Innocent IV for the feast of its consecration, and Innocent was no 
more generous when two years later he granted an indulgence for 
the feast of the Three Kings.* By 1300, however, the popes were 


2 For what follows see Hippolyte Delehaye, “Les lettres d’indulgence collectives,” 
Analecta Bollandiana 44 (1926), 343-79; 45 (1927), 97-123, 322-44; 46 (1928), 149-57, 
287-343. 

° The Register of Edmund Lacy 1420-1455, ed. G. R. Dunstan, 5 vols., Canterbury 
and York Society 60-63, 66 (1963-72), 1:279, 300, 306, 315; 2:25, 45, 314, 387, 
403; 3:38, 136, 210. See also Nicholas Orme, “Indulgences in the Diocese of Exeter 
1100-1536,” Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science 120 (1988), 15-32. 

+ Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Koln, ed. L. von Ennen, 6 vols. (Cologne, 1860-79), 
2:244, 258. 
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routinely granting indulgences of one year and one “quarantine”, or 
of 100 days. Like episcopal indulgences they were frequently (though 
not invariably) made available not only to pilgrims but to those who, 
in the standard phrase, extended helping hands (manus adiutrices) to 
the shrine or the fabric. 

In the course of the thirteenth century the popes began to award 
exceptionally large indulgences to the greater Roman basilicas. In 
1240 Gregory IX granted three years and three quarantines to St. 
Peter’s, to be available from Pentecost until the octave of the feast 
of St. Peter and St. Paul.’ In 1288 Nicholas IV recapitulated grants 
by several of his predecessors to Santa Maria Maggiore, all of which 
had been of one year and one quarantine, and himself made three 
years and three quarantines available there on a long list of feast 
days; forty days was now the least that could be had on any day of 
the year. In January 1289 the Pope further amplified these grants.® 
Less than two months later, Nicholas first confirmed and then added 
to the privileges granted by his predecessors to St. Peter’s. The effect 
of his beneficence was to enable the pilgrim to obtain indulgences 
of seven years and seven quarantines there on numerous major feast- 
days; once more, forty days was the minimum available on any day.’ 

In March 1291 it was the turn of St. John Lateran, and here 
Nicholas utilized a principle which was destined for several future 
applications. ‘The amounts on offer on those dates when the “holy 
icons” were displayed varied according to the pilgrim’s place of ori- 
gin. Inhabitants of Rome, the Campagna, the March “and other 
adjacent regions” received four years and four quarantines; ‘Tuscans, 
Apulians and Lombards, five years and five quarantines; ultramontani 
and “those who cross the sea,” seven years and seven quarantines. 
In addition, two years and two quarantines were available, without 
geographical discrimination, to all those who visited the basilica on 
a number of named feast-days, including those of the Virgin Mary. 
The least that was available, on any day of the year, was one year 


5 Les Registres de Grégoire IX, ed. Lucien d’Auvray, 4 vols. (Paris, 1896-1955), no. 
5228. 

è Les Registres de Nicolas IV, ed. Edmund Langlois, 2 vols. (Paris, 1905), nos. 632, 
633, 634 (11 Aug. 1288); 650, 651 (5 Jan. 1289). On 27 Sept. 1288 (no. 635) the 
pope granted one year and one quarantine to those who merely contributed to the 
building work at Santa Maria. 


7 Ibid., nos. 652 (25 Feb. 1289), 653 (24 Feb.) 
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and forty days.® Nicholas IV’s grants to churches outside Rome (as 
indeed to the lesser Roman churches) remained strictly limited, vary- 
ing between forty days, one hundred days, and one year and one 
quarantine. 

The pilgrim to Rome in the 1290s therefore could obtain more 
generous indulgences than were (officially) available elsewhere in 
Christendom. This contrast perhaps encouraged the expectations of 
those who flocked to Rome early in 1300 and made it known to 
Boniface VIII that something exceptional was due to them. By the 
bull Antiquorum habet, promulgated on 22 February, Boniface pro- 
claimed the first Roman Holy Year and granted a plenary indul- 
gence to those who devoutly visited the basilicas of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in the period between the preceding Christmas and the 
next.’ It seems clear that the indulgence was granted in response to 
a prevailing belief among pilgrims that special spiritual privileges 
would be available at Rome in this special year. Guglielmo Ventura 
of Asti, who went to Rome in 1300, reported that pilgrims, male 
and female, from east and west, had flocked to Rome and made it 
known to the Pope that their ancestors had told them that “any 
Christian who visits the relics of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul 
in every hundredth year shall be free both of guilt and sin.”'” Archival 
research undertaken at Boniface’s command, however, failed to reveal 
any evidence of extraordinary indulgences granted in 1200, and mod- 
ern investigation of the pontificate of the well-researched Innocent 
III has done no better. 

In one sense the pilgrims’ expectations merely expressed an excited 
and heightened sense of Rome as the penitential destination par excel- 
lence, the place of absolution because it was the seat of the supreme 
juridical authority in the Church as well as of relics of unsurpassed 


® Ibid., no. 4712 (23 Mar. 1291). 

° Les Registres de Boniface VIII, ed. G. Digard, 4 vols. (Paris, 1907-39), no. 3875. 
There has been a considerable literature on the 1300 Holy Year, some of it prompted 
by the Holy Year of 2000. For a brief overview and further references see Mario 
Fois, “Il Giubileo del 1300,” Archivium Historiae Pontificiae 38 (2000), 23—40. Note the 
classic study (reprinted for the Holy Year) by Arsenio Frugoni, Z giubileo di Bonifacio 
VIII, ed. A. de Vincentiis (Bari, 1999), which first appeared in Bulletino dell'Istituto 
Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, “Archwio Muratoriano” 62 (1950), 1-121. 

10 “Audivimus ab antiquis quod quisquis Christianus omni anno centesimo visi- 
taverit Corpora Beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli liber sit tam a culpa quam 
a poena.” Chronicon Astense: Memoriale Gulielmi Venturae cwis Astensis, in L. A. Muratori, 
ed., Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 25 vols (Milan, 1723—52), 11: cols. 191-92. 
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dignity. So of course it had been regarded for many centuries, and 
the popes were clearly not averse to reinforcing that perception, but 
there are other indications of a belief in the late thirteenth century 
that indulgences hitherto available only to crusaders might come the 
way of ordinary pilgrims. 

By the last quarter of the century the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli near Assisi, which enclosed the Portiuncula, the little chapel 
where St. Francis had died, was attracting large numbers of pilgrims, 
at least from within central Italy, on the first days in August. The 
official records of neighbouring Perugia make their first explicit ref- 
erence to the famous Indulgence of the Portiuncula in late July 1297, 
when the podesta and capitano were authorized to go “ad indulgen- 
ciam Assisii in presenti festo Purcuncli /sic/.’ Perugian officials had 
attended the festival as early as 1277, and in late August 1288 the 
general council considered claims from inhabitants of Borgo Sansepolcro 
who had been robbed in Perugian territory on their way back from 
Assisi.''! In 1300, the mystic Angela of Foligno (only a few miles 
from Assisi) joined in the ceremonies, including a procession from 
the basilica of San Francesco down to Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
which culminated in the award of the Indulgence.”* For Angela the 
occasion provided the framework for an intense experience of the 
love of God. Neither in her account nor in the Perugian testimonies 
is there any specific reference to the amount of the indulgence, but 
in the Franciscan traditions which sprang up around it there was no 
doubt that it was plenary and had been obtained from Honorius III 
by St. Francis in 1216." 


1! A. Fantozzi, “Documenta perusina ad indulgentiam Portiunculae spectantia,” 
Archwum Franciscanum Historicum 9 (1916), 237-93. In the fourteenth century the 
Perugians were making regular provision for official attendance at the festival and 
for the needs of pilgrims on their way to and from it. 

© Angela of Foligno: Complete Works, trans. Pierre Lachance (New York, 1993), pp. 
244-50, 283-84. 

13 The indulgence has aroused considerable controversy, notably in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. For a sceptical discussion, with abundant ref- 
erence to the critical and controversial literature, see N. Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses 
im Mittelalter, 3 vols. (Paderborn, 1922-23), 2:312-22. Paulus himself had recanted 
an earlier belief in the authenticity of the Indulgence. Paul Sabatier, by contrast, 
at first attacked it, in an appendix to his biography of Francis: Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, trans. L. S. Houghton (London, 1894), pp. 443-48. By the time he edited 
Francisci Bartholi Tractatus de indulgentia S. Maria de Portiuncula, Collection d’études et 
de documents sur Phistoire religieuse et littéraire du moyen age 2 (Paris, 1900), 
Sabatier had decided he believed in the authenticity of the Indulgence. F. van 
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This belief is first attested in a document bearing the date 14 
August 1277. Here Brother Angelo reproduced the testimony of the 
knight Jacopo Coppoli of Perugia, which (Angelo said) he had at 
some unspecified earlier date written down for future reference." 
This in turn reported the affirmation of Brother Leo that the indul- 
gence was “true” and described the circumstances in which the Pope 
had conceded it. The account was in fact so phrased as to suggest 
an awareness that the earlier thirteenth-century popes had been 
notably abstemious in their grants and consistent in reserving ple- 
nary indulgences for crusaders. It was said that when Francis put 
his request to Honorius III the cardinals objected that such gen- 
erosity would be detrimental to the cause of the Holy Land, and it 
was for that reason that Honorius supposedly conceded the indul- 
gence for only one day in the year (2 August). On leaving the papal 
presence Francis confided to Brother Leo that although the grant 
had been confirmed by Christ Himself, it was not yet to be made 
known. This enigmatic reservation was perhaps intended (in 1277) 
to explain the strange circumstance that no earlier witness to Francis’s 
life, not even his principal biographers, Thomas of Celano and St. 
Bonaventure, had betrayed any awareness of the Indulgence. Fur- 
thermore it was contradicted by another supposed witness to the 
events of 1216, Pietro Zalfani, who said that he remembered seeing 
and hearing Francis publicly announce the indulgence when he 
preached at the Portiuncula before seven bishops. 

Whether the indulgences on offer at Assisi were plenary in any 
official sense is one question; what popular belief about them was 
should be regarded as another. The same may reasonably be said 
of numerous late medieval indulgences, both the collective indul- 
gences to which reference was made earlier and those which have 
been described as plenary on the strength of the imprecise and fluid 
terminology that was used by contemporaries. 


Ortroy incisively summarized the contrary arguments in a review of this edition, 
“Note sur [Indulgence de la Portioncule,” Analecta Bollandiana 21 (1902), 372-80 
and added further comments (ibid. 26 (1907), 140-41) in a review of the work of 
another sceptic, P. Kirsch, Der Portiunkula-Ablass, eine kritisch-historische Studie (Tübingen, 
1906). 

1t These testimonies and that of Benedetto of Arezzo were printed by Sabatier 
in his introduction to the Tractatus de indulgentia, pp. xliv—liv. There are translations 
in Marion Habig, ed., St. Francis of Assisi: Omnibus of Sources, 3rd ed. (London, 1977), 
pp. 1868-71, and in Francis of Assisi: Early Documents, 3 vols. (New York, 1999-2001), 
3:807-10. 
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The hapless hermit pope Celestine V certainly granted, or intended 
to grant, a plenary indulgence. Celestine was crowned at the church 
of Santa Maria di Collemaggio at L’Aquila on the Feast of the 
Beheading of John the Baptist (29 August) in 1294, and he granted 
an indulgence a culpa et a poena to all those who should visit the 
church on that day in future.” On becoming pope Boniface VII 
abrogated the grant. He told the clergy of Collemaggio on 18 August 
1295 that Celestine had doubtless believed that he was benefiting 
souls, but he had not sufficiently considered the norms which gov- 
erned the use of the papal mercy both in spirituals and temporals 
or the possibility that he might in fact be giving rein to criminal- 
ity. Even if one were to suspect that Boniface would have sought 
and found good reasons to annul his predecessor’s act, the fact 
remains that he made no move to bestow enlarged indulgences even 
on his own Roman churches until February 1300, while his grants 
to churches elsewhere in Christendom remained strictly limited.'’ To 
Boniface in 1300, as to Innocent HI in 1200, it seems that it was 
initially business as usual. The Pope has been accused of devising 
the Jubilee for his own glory; but had he thought it out in advance, 
he might have been expected to give ample notice in order to max- 
imize attendance. If he exploited the event, it was an agile response 
to an unexpected opportunity. It was consistent with the extraordi- 
nary circumstances which gave birth to his grant (and with the content 
of the rumours that were reported to him, as in Ventura’s version) 
that he did not envisage that the privilege would be repeated before 
another century had elapsed. 

What, in fact, did Boniface grant? Invoking the plenitudo potestatis, 
he declared that to all those who came to the basilicas of St. Peter 
and St. Paul during the prescribed period reverently, truly penitent 
and confessed, “non solum plenam et largiorem, immo plenissimam 


1 “Vie et miracles de S. Pierre Célestin par deux de ses disciples,” Analecta 
Bollandiana 16 (1897), 419. 

'© Boniface VII, Registres, no. 815: “non attendens quanto sit summi apostolatus 
auctoritas usus tam in spiritualibus quam in temporalibus libra misericordie tem- 
perandus, credens forsan animarum saluti consulere, per quod ad delinquendum 
laxandi habenas occasio potius prebebatur . . .” On 20 Nov. Boniface confirmed this 
decision, remarking “nolumus enim quod decepte fidelium anime in vanum labo- 
rant et graventur laboribus et expensis” (ibid., no. 850). See also “Vie et miracles,” 
p. 419 n. 

1 As Frugoni observed (I giubileo, pp. 44—46), noting the few occasions on which 
Boniface exceeded the usual norms. 
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omnium suorum concedimus veniam peccatorum.” ‘This was readily 
rendered by contemporaries as indulgence of culpa et poena. Guiglielmo 
Ventura, as we have seen, used one version of this common short- 
hand. Another to do so was the Florentine chronicler Giovanni 
Villani: “a tutti fece piena e intera perdonanza di tutti gli suoi pec- 
cati, essendo confesso o si confessasse, di colpa e di pena.”’® The 
anonymous author of the Parma chronicle was more exact, closely 
reproducing the wording of Antiquorum habet, but the Forli chronicler 
spoke simply of “indulgentia peccatorum a pena et culpa.” 

It has been seen that in his grant to the Lateran Basilica in 1291 
Nicholas IV had allowed for the good penitential principle that gain 
should be proportional to pain. Wishing to do the same in 1300, 
Boniface had to adapt the principle, as the quantity of remission was 
fixed.® Somewhat simplifying Nicholas’ tariff, he therefore required 
of Roman pilgrims that they should spend “at least thirty days” in 
the prescribed visits to the basilicas, while peregrini aut forenses had to 
spend only fifteen; he was thus more generous to non-Roman Italians 
than Nicholas had been. Similar tariffs would be applied, with vari- 
ations, to future grants. There was a curious vagueness, however, in 
Boniface’s declaration that any pilgrim could obtain the indulgence 
“more effectively” by exceeding these minimum requirements: 
“Unusquisque tamen plus merebitur et indulgentiam efficacius con- 
sequitur, qui basilicas ipsas amplius et devotius frequentabit.” In what 
way the value of what was already plenary remission could be 
enhanced was not clarified, and Clement VI did not repeat the 
phrase when in the bull Unigenitus he announced the second Roman 
Jubilee to take place in 1350.” 


18 Nuova Cronica 9.36, ed. Giuseppe Porta, 3 vols. (Parma, 1991), 2:57. 

19 Chronicon Parmense ab anno MXXXVIII usque ad annum MCCCXXXVII, ed. 
G. Bonazzi, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (new ed.) 9/ix (Citta di Castello, 1902), 
pp. 80-81; Annales Forolwienses ab origine urbis usque ad annum MCCCCLXXIL, ed. 
G. Mazzatinti, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (new ed.) 22/1 (Citta di Castello, 1903), 
p- 97. 

2 In 1295 Boniface granted to the church of St. Maximin in Provence 3 years 
and 3 quarantines on the feast of St. Mary Magdalen and of her translation: 
M. Faillon, Monuments inédits sur V’Apostolat de Sainte Marie-Madeleine en Provence, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1848), 2: cols. 827-3. Another grant, on the same day, made 40 days avail- 
able to visitors on any day of the year, 100 if they came from outside Provence 
(ibid., cols. 829-30). 

2! Bullarium Anni Santi, ed. H. Schmidt (Rome, 1949), p. 36. The bull, drafted on 
27 Jan. 1343, was promulgated on 18 Aug. 1349. 
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In thus proclaiming another Holy Year, Clement probably had 
several motives. Undoubtedly he desired to give the Roman popu- 
lace (and commercial interests) some compensation for the contin- 
ued papal absence from Rome; a deputation of Roman citizens had 
waited upon him to congratulate him on his election and to beg 
him to return. His decision also enabled him to display the pope’s 
spiritual benevolence to all Christians. He observed that the brevity 
of human life would restrict the availability of the indulgence to only 
a lucky few if Boniface’s intended hundred-year interval were to be 
maintained. A fifty-year period was not only more conformable to 
the original Jewish meaning of “Jubilee,” but gave considerably more 
people a chance of sharing in the papal generosity. Unigenitus is 
notable also for including the first papal statement of the doctrine 
of the Treasury of Merits; Clement thus clarified both the theolog- 
ical and the juridical rationale of the grant. The terms on which the 
indulgence was to be obtained were basically similar to those which 
Boniface had imposed, save that Clement added St. John Lateran 
to the round which the pilgrim had to perform and inserted a brief 
history of the church by way of justifying its inclusion. 

The 1350 Holy Year proved to be a landmark in several respects. 
The fact that it was notified some time in advance not only made 
it possible for interested parties, from governments to innkeepers, to 
make their dispositions, but gave scope to rumour and the imagi- 
native powers of forgers, who focussed on the spiritual benefits that 
were going to be made available. Distorted versions of Unigenitus 
seem to have circulated widely, to judge from the example that was 
summarized in the chronicle of the Cistercian abbey of Meaux in 
east Yorkshire later in the fourteenth century.” This began by briefly 
describing how the Pope had received a vision of a figure clearly 
identifiable as St. Peter, who instructed him to “open the gate and 
send forth fire from it to warm and illuminate the whole world.” 
On the day the prospective pilgrim set out for Rome he was empow- 
ered to choose a confessor who might absolve him, even in cases 
reserved to the pope, on the road; and if he died en route he would 
be absolved of all his sins. In this case, the Pope instructed the angels 
to introduce his soul directly into Paradise. On arrival at Rome 


22 Chronicon Monasterii de Melsa, ed. E. A. Bond, 3 vols., Rolls Series 43 (London, 
1866-68), 3:88-89. 
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pilgrims would be shown the sudarium (alternatively known as the 
Veronica) “and when they have seen it, they will be absolved of all 
their sins, returning to the state in which they were on the day they 
received holy baptism.” 

No more than Boniface VIII had Clement so much as mentioned 
the Veronica, but we know that it was a great attraction in both 
1300 and 1350. According to Villani’s recollections of the events of 
1300 “for the consolation of Christian pilgrims the Veronica of the 
sudarium /sic/ of Christ was displayed in St. Peter’s every Friday 
and every solemn feast day.”*’ In the later months of 1350 Clement 
VI was granting licences to individuals of rank to receive private 
views of the miraculous cloth.** We have no reason to suppose that 
on either occasion the sight of the Veronica officially conveyed any 
special benefit, but it is clear that it had become indelibly associated 
with the Roman pilgrimage. Merely receiving the indulgence, even 
in a Holy Year, did not exhaust the spiritual significance of the jour- 
ney to Rome or the appetite of pilgrims for holy experiences. 

At the end of Unigenitus, Clement had confirmed in general terms 
all the indulgences granted by his predecessors to the basilicas; in 
the Meaux version this became “all the indulgences conceded by 
200 supreme pontiffs, which were innumerable.” Half a century ear- 
lier Nicholas IV had apparently believed that Sixtus HI (432-40), 
the rebuilder of Santa Mara Maggiore, had granted indulgences to 
that church.” The great antiquity of the Roman indulgences later 
became an article of faith, well-attested, as we shall see, in guide- 
books compiled and used by the Meaux chronicler’s fellow-country- 
men. The popes had their own reasons to make Rome the indulgence 
capital of Latin Christendom; there were others who were prepared 
to follow and improve on their work. 

The jurist Alberico de Rosate, who himself visited Rome in 1350 
with his wife and three children, knew and copied several versions 
of what had once been Unigenitus. He transcribed Boniface’s Antiquorum 
habet unexceptionably enough, but the text of Clement’s bull which 
he reproduced, in the apparent belief that it was authentic, bore 


3 Nuova Cronica 9.36, ed. Porta, 2:57. 
** Clement VI, Lettres se rapportants a la France, ed. G. Déprez and G. Mollat, 
vols. (Paris, 1901-61), nos. 4569, 4709, 4718, 4734, ete. 
° Nicholas IV, Registres, no. 632. 
°° Lexicon sive Dictionarium utriusque juris (Pavia, 1498) [no pagination], s.v. Jubileus. 
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only an approximate resemblance to the original. One variant detail 
may be noted: the forger declared that anyone who visited the basil- 
icas (that is, of Saints Peter and Paul) and with them not only the 
Lateran but Santa Maria Maggiore and San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, 
would merit more and obtain the indulgence more effectively.” The 
echo of Boniface VIII’s unfortunately imprecise phrase in Antiquorum 
habet seems unmistakable. 

Alberico was somewhat perplexed to discover that the indulgence 
existed in other forms. He was not sure that they were apostolice but 
as they were pulchre he thought he would transcribe them. ‘They 
included a prolonged rhapsody on the greatness of Rome and a brief 
account of the Roman embassy to Avignon and of the Pope’s vision 
of St. Peter. There follow the supposed terms of the indulgence 
itself? Considerably more elaborate than those contained either in 
Unigenitus itself or in Alberico’s preferred version, they contained the 
seeds of some future misunderstandings. For example, Clement 
allegedly decreed that any white or black monk who wished to make 
the pilgrimage, even if he failed to obtain the consent of his abbot, 
could obtain a year’s leave of absence on application to three “elders” 
(antiqui); anyone who sought to obstruct this ordinance was declared 
to be deprived of office in perpetuo. When in 1450 another Jubilee 
indulgence was on offer, King Henry VI put it to Pope Nicholas V, 
through his proctor at Rome, that it would be desirable to make it 
possible for monks and other persons to obtain the indulgence at 
long range, precisely to avoid the evil effects of Clement VPs “statute”, 
which had permitted religious to go to Rome without the licence of 
their superiors.” As a monk himself, Clement might well have been 
affronted to have this laid at his door. In fact he is to be found in 
the years immediately after 1350 dealing with several cases of monks 
who wished to be reinstated in their monasteries after attending the 


27 «6. 


unusquisque tamen plus merebitur & indulgentiam ipsam efficacius conse- 
quetur qui basilicas ipsas & cum eis Lateranum et Sancte Marie Maioris in urbe 
necnon Sancti Laurenti foris muros urbis eiusdem ecclesias amplius et devotius 
voluerint frequentare.” 

*8 A very similar version circulated in the Netherlands: Paul Fredericq, Codex 
Documentorum sacratissimarum indulgentiarum Neerlandicum (1300—1600) (The Hague, 1922), 
pp. 8-10. 

°° Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Papal 
Letters, ed. W. H. Bliss, J. A. Twemlow, et al. (London and Dublin, 1893-, in 
progress) (hereafter CPL), 10:57-8. 
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Jubilee without permission. There is no hint in his letters on this 
subject that he had ever condoned such actions, but the monks them- 
selves may well have been misled by the rumours.” 

These ingenious falsifications may be instructive when we come 
to ponder the complex relationship between the ecclesiastical author- 
ities which granted indulgences, the pilgrims who sought them and 
the other interests which may have been involved. In Alberico’s first 
version, two churches which Clement did not mention (Santa Maria 
Maggiore and San Lorenzo fuori le Mura) appear in the pilgrim’s 
prescribed itinerary. In his second version, the list is expanded to 
include Santa Croce in Gerusalemme and San Sebastiano. Furthermore 
the forger required all natives of the Italian peninsula to spend one 
month on their visits to the basilicas, whereas Clement, like Boniface 
before him, had imposed the requirement of thirty days only on the 
Romans themselves. Alberico de Rosate significantly commented that 
this form of the bull was, so he believed, not bullata or confirmed, 
and its terms were not observed during the time that he was in 
Rome. He and his companions should have expected to spend fifteen 
days in Rome, therefore, but in fact they received the indulgence 
from Annibaldo, cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, after only six. The 
cardinal had been authorized by the pope to extend this privilege 
to foreign pilgrims so as to reduce pressure on the supply of food 
and lodging.*' If the forgeries emanated from Rome their aim was 
presumably to maximize the profits of the Jubilee, especially for the 
churches whose names were inserted, but the forgers may have over- 
estimated the capacity of the local economy. 

The 1350 Holy Year was significant in its other sequels. Unigenitus 
conceded the indulgence to those persons who having once set out 
were legitimately impeded or who died in Rome before completing 
their tour of the basilicas, but Clement was early under pressure to 
relax the conditions still further. Philip VI of France was among 
those who asked him to extend the benefits to certain categories of 
person who were for different reasons unable to travel, for example 
enclosed nuns. The Pope was, at first, adamant: he had taken coun- 
sel with the cardinals, but it could not be.*? This resolution did not 


% For some examples see CPL, 3:382, 385, 388, etc. 

`! Clement VI, Lettres closes, patentes et curiales intéressants les pays autres que la France, 
ed. E. Déprez and G. Mollat (Paris, 1960), no. 2142. 

° Clement VI, Lettres se rapportants a la France, no. 4426. For requests from other 
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last. Within a short space of time, the Pope was offering the benefits 
of the indulgence retrospectively to the Queen of Hungary, the inhab- 
itants of the island of Majorca,” the English royal family.** It was 
not only cloistered nuns and the old and sick for whom travel to 
Rome had been impracticable in 1350. Clement had called upon 
Philip of France and Edward of England, among other warring pow- 
ers, to desist from their conflicts so as to enable more people to 
make the journey safely, but the Kings themselves were hardly likely 
to do so. The popes in general, Clement by temperament perhaps 
not least among them, were attracted by opportunities to display the 
regal benevolence of the Roman pontiff, to their fellow monarchs 
among others. If it was good policy to encourage actual pilgrimage 
to Rome, for the benefit not only of the pilgrims themselves but of 
the Roman citizenry, it might (on second thoughts) be equally good 
policy to spread the spiritual benefits more widely. In time to come, 
and in different circumstances, the principle would be more amply 
applied. 

The standard practice of the popes in relation to the churches of 
Christendom remained largely consistent for most of the fourteenth 
century. Grants rarely exceeded one year and one quarantine or 
even 100 days. It was commonplace to include within one grant a 
larger quantity of indulgence for a major feast-day and a lesser quan- 
tity for its octave and also, as already noted, to extend similar quan- 
tities of remission ad manus adwutrices as well as to those who actually 
visited churches.” It is also interesting to observe that by the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century the popes were granting to numerous 
individuals both male and female, lay and clerical, the privilege of 
choosing a confessor who was empowered to confer on them ple- 
nary remission im articulo mortis, the very moment, it might well be 


rulers received by the Pope as early as the summer of 1349, see Clement VI, Lettres 
intéressants les pays autres que la France, 1, no. 2045; Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth- 
Century Scholar and Primate: Richard Fitzralph in Oxford, Avignon and Armagh (Oxford, 
1981), pp. 288-9. 

38 Clement VI, Lettres intéressants les pays autres que la France, nos. 2373 (8 Jan. 1351), 
2685 (6 Sept. 1352). 

3 CPL, 2:48. 

3 On 19 May 1364 Urban V made grants to two churches dedicated to St. 
Andrew, the one in Hildesheim, the other in Pistoia. In the former instance it seems 
to have been envisaged that the beneficiaries should both visit the church and make 
a contribution to its funds, in the latter only the contribution was mentioned: Urban 
V, Lettres Communes, 12 vols. (Rome 1954-89), nos. 10939, 10944. 
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reasoned, when it was most needed. In the first year of his pontificate 
Urban V granted this privilege to over a thousand named individ- 
uals and to an unknowable number of others who were included in 
collective grants, for example the citizens of Arezzo and Siena.*° This 
number may have been inflated by the current prevalence of plague, 
for there are fewer in the later years of Urban’s pontificate; but it 
is worth reflecting that, as far as the popes were concerned, it was 
possible only on rare and special occasions to earn such remission 
by way of pilgrimage. 


In the first and fourth years of his pontificate, Urban V promul- 
gated new chancery regulations on the subject of indulgences, reg- 
ulating the days in the year on which indulgences should be made 
available and the number of years for which the papal concession 
should be valid, and limiting to one hundred days the amount of 
indulgence that could be granted for each day of the octave of any 
feast. All these rules were to apply equally to indulgences for per- 
sons actually visiting churches and pia loca and for those simply 
extending manus adiutrices.” In his actual grants Urban rigidly observed 
the prevailing norms, inclining as time went by to a hundred days 
rather than one year and one quarantine.” It is evident that peti- 
tioners frequently asked for more than they actually got: for exam- 
ple, John de Cobham, founding a college of chantry priests in the 
church of the Kentish village from which he took his name, asked 
in early 1364 for an indulgence of five years and five quarantines, 
but got only one year and one quarantine.” 

Gregory XI tinkered with the chancery regulations, but his prac- 
tice remained substantially unchanged.“ Nor does it appear that the 


* These grants are grouped together under a separate heading, “De Absolutione 


Plen. In Art. Mortis”. The grants to Arezzo and Siena are in Lettres Communes, nos. 
345 and 641 respectively. 

7 E. von Ottenthal, Regulae Cancellariae Apostolicae: die papstlichen Kanzleiregeln von 
Johannes XXII bis Nikolaus V (Innsbriick, 1888, repr. Aalen, 1968), pp. 17 (no. 17), 
21 (no. 33). 

8 Urban’s pilgrimage indulgences (as also those ad manus adiutrices) are to be found 
in Lettres Communes scattered under two headings, De indultis, privilegis et dispensation- 
ibus and among the letters diversarum formarum. 

39 CPL, 4:42 (see also pp. 61-2 for a renewed grant in 1367); cf. W. H. Bliss, 
ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great Britain and Ireland: Petitions 
to the Pope, vol. I: A.D. 1542-1419 (London, 1896), p. 492. Other examples of peti- 
tions granted at a lower rate can be found ibid., pp. 437, 445, 542. For the piety 
of John de Cobham see Nigel Saul, Death, Art and Memory in Medieval England: the 
Cobham Family and their Monuments, 1300-1500 (Oxford, 2001). 

1 Ottenthal, Regulae, pp. 28 (nos. 21, 21a, 21b), 30 (no. 38d), 36 (no. 61). In the 
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outbreak of the schism had an immediate impact on pilgrimage indul- 
gences. In the last year of his pontificate, however, Urban VI, the 
first pope of the Roman line, felt justified in proclaiming a new Holy 
Year somewhat ahead of time. In the bull Salvator noster he declared 
that the strength and the longevity of men had diminished and that 
there would henceforth in perpetuity be a Jubilee every thirty-three 
years."' Summarizing the Pope’s reasoning, the chronicler Thomas 
Walsingham explained that this period, the length of Christ’s life- 
time, was “mystical and suitable for the renewal of the Jubilee”. 
Apart from adding Santa Maria Maggiore to the pilgrim itinerary, 
Urban did not alter the requirements which had to be fulfilled for 
the award of the indulgence. 


The responsibility of presiding over the Jubilee fell to Urban’s suc- 
cessor, Boniface IX, and his response to this and other circumstances 
was to result in an inflation of the scale and availability of pilgrim- 
age indulgences the length and breadth of the Roman obedience. 
As Clement VI had done in the years after 1350, Boniface after 
1390 granted the benefits of the Jubilee indulgence retrospectively 
to numerous petitioners. Individual clergy were often granted the 
power to confer the privilege on a stipulated number of persons. On 
11 June 1392, for example, the Franciscan Henry Thurlow was 
authorized 


to grant that twelve persons of the realm of England, at his choice, 
of either sex, being penitent, may gain the indulgence of the Jubilee 
as if they had come to Rome in the year appointed and visited the 
basilicas and churches, the toil and cost of the journey being com- 
muted by their confessors into other works of piety. They are to send 
to the said basilicas and churches the oblations which they would have 
offered and to visit on seven days within a month after such grant by 
the said Henry churches of the realm appointed by him. 


Small substitute pilgrimages were thus to take place to English 
churches and the churches of Rome were to receive their dues.” 


last of these the Pope provided that if an indulgence were granted while a previ- 
ous indulgence was still in force, and without mention of that previous indulgence, 
the second was to be null and void; this ordinance was to be mentioned in future 
grants. This strongly suggests how grants of indulgence were multiplying. 

" Fredericq, Codex documentorum Neerlandicum, pp. 18-19. 

2 Thome Walsingham, quondam monachi S. Albani, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley, 
2 vols., Rolls Series 28 (London, 1863-64), 2:187—88. 

8 CPL, 4:323-34. 
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In 1394, learning that many inhabitants of Cologne and its region 
had been unable to go to Rome in 1390, Boniface made the benefits 
of the Holy Year indulgence available not only to them but to any- 
one who might happen to be visiting the city, on condition that they 
visited the cathedral and a long list of other Cologne churches, at 
least once a day for fifteen days if they were natives, and seven days 
if foreigners, within the year-long period of the grant. The princi- 
ple of geographical differentiation which was applied to the Roman 
pilgrimage was thus adapted to the situation of Cologne. Provision 
was made for the old, infirm and others who were legitimately pre- 
vented from the physical performance of the pilgrimage. Such per- 
sons had to hand over to appointed collectors the amount they would 
have spent in going to Rome and back plus the offerings they would 
have made. Half of the proceeds was to go to the repair of the 
monastery church of St. Heribert of Deutz, across the Rhine from 
Cologne, and the other was to be remitted to Rome.“ 

This generosity in the matter of the Jubilee indulgence was accom- 
panied by a more general open-handedness. It seems clear that 
Boniface was more disposed than his predecessors had been simply 
to grant petitioners what they asked for. He made a host of grants 
of three years and three quarantines, of five years and five or seven 
years and seven, such as petitioners had previously sought but had 
rarely if ever been granted. John de Cobham, baulked in 1364 by 
the austerity of Urban V, in 1391 duly obtained a grant of five years 
and five quarantines for his collegiate church from Boniface.** The 
Pope has acquired greatest notoriety, however, for his liberal deploy- 
ment of plenary indulgences, or at least of indulgences ad instar which 
were probably so understood by the world at large. These indul- 
gences were declared to be the equivalents of those obtainable at 
St. Mark’s Venice at the Feast of the Ascension, at St. Mary’s Aachen 
once in seven years on the feast of St. Margaret, or (the most fre- 
quently employed) the Indulgence of the Porttuncula on 1 and 2 
August. They were frequently accompanied by the authority to appoint 
a certain number of confessors who might grant pilgrims absolution 
in a wide variety of cases. Boniface’s readiness to make the benefits 


“Von Ennen, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Köln, 6:221—24. 
*® For English examples see CPL, 5, passim. 
© CPL, 4:396. 
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of the Jubilee indulgence retrospectively available in the years imme- 
diately after 1390 may well have sown the seeds of continued impor- 
tunity, to which he proved willing to yield in the admittedly unusual 
circumstances of the schism. 


Innumerable such awards were made to churches of quite minor 
importance. On the English evidence monastic houses were the Pope’s 
most insistent petitioners. In March 1399 St. John’s Colchester received 
the Aachen indulgence, while women were permitted to enter the 
church, choir and cloister of the Carthusians of London to receive 
the indulgence of the Portiuncula. In January 1401 the Pope declared 
that those prevented by infirmity or other legitimate cause from going 
to receive the Portiuncula indulgence at the Augustinian priory of 
St. Peter’s Thurgarton could send their alms instead. In July of the 
same year the award of the Portiuncula indulgence to the Cistercians 
of Swineshead in Lincolnshire included an instruction to all parish 
clergy, when shown the letter, to publicize the indulgence to the 
faithful at mass. Those hindered by infirmity from receiving the 
indulgence of St. Mark’s Venice at the Augustinian priory of Kirby 
Bellars on certain feast-days could receive it from their parish priests.“ 

Unlike the Roman Jubilee indulgences, indulgences ad instar were 
presumed, rather than known, to be plenary, for it is quite unclear 
when (if ever) their prototypes had been granted by the papacy, 
which claimed monopoly rights in this matter. It might therefore 
seem odd that a pope should make such extensive use of them, but 
perhaps their charm lay in their very ambiguity. The Pope was grant- 
ing an unspecified quantity of remission, but it was taken by the 
grantees to be the maximum. There is some evidence of objection 
to Boniface’s grants. ‘Twice, in August and September 1401, he had 
to issue moto proprio confirmations of his award of the Portiuncula 
indulgence to the Dominicans of Drogheda, since no less a person 
than the Archbishop of Armagh, not to mention the Cistercian Henry 
Crump and other Armagh clergy, had openly preached against its 
validity.“ Perhaps sour grapes played some part here, but these indul- 
gences were indeed vulnerable to criticism. 

More was involved here than the Pope’s own desire to display 
benevolence to his subjects. The very fact that the models for these 
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ad instar indulgences existed indicated that certain clergy had taken 
the initiative in laying claim to what was understood to be plenary 
remission. The indulgence of the Portiuncula was the outstanding 
example, but others too were underpinned by venerable legends asso- 
ciated with particular churches. ‘The Aachen indulgence was avail- 
able once every seven years for fourteen days on and after the feast 
of St. Margaret (13 July) when the precious relics, including the 
smock the Virgin had worn at the Nativity, were exhibited to hordes 
of pilgrims who came from all over Germany and eastern Europe. 
Margery Kempe participated in the occasion in 1433. The indul- 
gence had a complex legendary history which is first attested in the 
eleventh century and rested on the association of Aachen and its 
relics with Charlemagne and Pope Leo HI. Before 1300 it seems 
that the indulgence was believed to be of no more than one-third 
of enjoined penance. Here as elsewhere the example of the Roman 
Jubilee doubtless proved contagious. The exhibition of the Veronica, 
which, as already observed, was a popular feature of the Roman 
Holy Years, may well have influenced the growth of the practice of 
exhibiting the cloth relics at Aachen, which seems to have originated 
in the mid-fourteenth century. 

The legendary foundations of the indulgences of the Santiago Holy 
Years were relatively modern. William Wey, fellow of Eton, reported 
on what was available when he made the pilgrimage in 1456. 
Remission of one-third of penance was the default position, avail- 
able on any day of the year. Various additions were possible, but 
above all Pope Calixtus II (1119-24) had decreed that plenary remis- 
sion was obtainable in Holy Years, that is those years when St. 
James’s day (25 July) fell on a Sunday. He and his successors had 
prudently fortified this grant by decreeing that anyone who contested 
its validity would be excommunicated. Santiago pilgrims were fur- 
thermore authorized to appoint a confessor who might absolve them 
even in cases reserved to the papacy while they were en route or 


The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. Sandford Brown Meech and Hope Emily Allen, 
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staying at Compostela.” Pope Calixtus had been associated with 
Santiago and its privileges both real and fictitious since the compi- 
lation of the Codex Calixtinus in the mid-twelfth century, but it can 
be shown that here again there is no evidence of any knowledge of 
a Holy Year indulgence at Santiago before 1400. Wey’s is the first 
testimony to it. The bull Regis eterni by which Alexander III sup- 
posedly confirmed Calixtus II’s grant of remisstones plenarias seems to 
have come into existence at the end of the century; Wey does not 
mention this Pope at all.* 

It is hardly surprising that pilgrims to the Holy Land had mean- 
while come to believe that plenary remission (that is, remission of 
culpa et poena) was available there for what we call “pilgrims” as well 
as for “crusaders.” It is still less surprising if we remember that “cru- 
saders” throughout the period before 1300 were commonly called 
peregrini and that the dangers of the journey and the prospects of 
martyrdom may well have seemed comparable whether one went 
under arms or not. Here again, however, there is no clear evidence 
before the mid-fourteenth century that indulgences were believed to 
have been allocated to the various holy places.” It seems that the 
first pilgrim to enumerate such indulgences was the Franciscan Niccolo 
da Poggibonsi, who made his journey in 1345. Fra Niccolo frequently 
noted the availability of seven years’ remission as he travelled about, 
and in specially favoured localities there was indulgence di colpa e di 
pena, or even indulgenzia grandissima.” From this time on Holy Land 
pilgrim narratives and “guidebooks” regularly gave space to indul- 
gences large and small. It would be tempting, in fact, to associate 
the change with the establishment of the Franciscans in the Holy 
Land and the production of guidebooks for the use of pilgrims, for 
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Club (London, 1857). For the Santiago indulgences see Paulus, Geschichte, 2:324—35. 

°! Schimmelpfennig, “Die Anfange”; the text of the supposed bull of Alexander 
HI is at pp. 298-300. 

5 Paulus, Geschichte, 2:308-9. 

5 Text in A. Lanza and M. Troncarelli, eds., Peregrini Scrittori: viaggiatori toscani del 
Trecento in Terrasanta (Florence, 1990), pp. 33-158. 
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it seems probable that particulars of indulgences were copied from 
a standard source into the personal accounts composed by individuals.** 
Thomas Walsingham noted under the year 1402 that 


The men of Ely, desiring to be equal to the men of Norwich, who 
obtained from the Apostolic See indulgences on the feast of the Trinity, 
and the men of Bury, who obtained them for the feast of St. Edmund, 
obtained full remission for pilgrims and for benefactors of their church, 
contrite and confessed, on the feast of the Trinity, from first vespers 
to second Vespers on the Tuesday of the week after Trinity." 


This account vividly evokes a situation in which churches were watch- 
ing one another and seeking parity. It is tempting to conclude that 
by the end of the fourteenth century shrines were caught up in a 
spirit of competition, or at least of emulation. Walsingham’s remarks 
concern a relatively small area within which word of mouth could 
have travelled swiftly. Although we must not visualize the prospec- 
tive pilgrim in his armchair thumbing over the brochures, we must 
equally not underestimate the effectiveness of the means of com- 
munication available before the age of printed guidebooks and printed 
indulgences. The anonymous author of a late fourteenth-century 
English guidebook, The Stacions of Rome, seems to have seen a com- 
petitive element in pilgrimage.”° 

This writer was professedly motivated by zeal for souls, and opened 
his work by explaining that “pardon” was a French word meaning 
forgiveness. The “roote” of pardon was to be found at Rome and 
the amount of it to be had at every turn was his constant theme. 
Plenary indulgences (“plener remissoun”) multiply alongside a host 
of others of 7000 or 8000 years, of one hundred years and fifty days, 
or of a mere twenty-eight; in addition there are places where one 
obtains “the thridde part forgiveness.” At SS Fabiano e Sebastiano 
there is as much pardon as at St. Peter’s; at St. John Lateran as 
much as anywhere in Rome. At St. Peter’s altar in St. Peter’s itself 
forgotten sins may, very usefully, be forgiven. At Sant’ Anastasio, it 
is possible to obtain forgiveness specifically for anger against one’s 
parents; at the Scala Celi, the Virgin’s chapel nearby, prayer benefits 


5t For these narratives in general see J. Brefeld, A Guidebook for the Jerusalem 
Pilgrimage in the Late Middle Ages (Hilversum, 1994). 

5 Riley, Chronica Monasterii S. Albani, 2:253. 

5 The Stacions of Rome, ed. F. J. Furnivall, Early English Text Society, original 
ser., 25 (1867, repr. New York, 1967). 
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both quick and dead. The indulgences were credited with an antiq- 
uity greater than those claimed at Aachen or Santiago: Silvester I, 
Gregory I and a host of other early popes had granted them. As a 
northerner, the author eagerly embraced the idea that, when the 
Veronica (the “vernicle”) was displayed, “thou that passest over the 
see/ Twelve thousand yer is graunted thee.” Romans gained only 
3000 years and “men that dwelle be sydeward” nine thousand. Yet 
more could be earned, “the thridde part forgiveness of al thi sore,” 
and in Lent all pardon was doubled.’ 

The author sums up his underlying message with special force in 
two passages.” If you could be present at San Paolo fuori le Mura 
every Sunday for a whole year “Thou shalt have as muche par- 
doun/ As thou to seint Jame went and com.” Having dealt with St. 
John Lateran he exclaims: 


If men wuste, grete and smale 

The pardoun that is at grete Rome 

Thei wolde tellen In heore dome 

Hit were no neod to mon in cristiante 
To passe in to the holy lond over the see 
To Jerusalem ne to kateryne 

To bringe monnes soule out of pyne 

For pardouns ther is with-outen ende. 


Canterbury did not stand aside from the contemporary inflation. 
There is no indication in 1220, 1270 or 1320 that the indulgences 
at the celebration of Becket’s Jubilees were contemporaneously believed 
to be plenary.” That belief may, however, have been current in 
1370, although it is not certainly known (and is perhaps unlikely) 
that Urban V made any such grant. In an anonymous biography of 
Simon Sudbury, who died as Archbishop of Canterbury at the hands 
of the rebels of 1381, it is related how, still Bishop of London, he 
encountered crowds of pilgrims on the road to Canterbury in 1370 
and told them that “that plenary indulgence which it was hoped was 
at Canterbury was of no use or value.”® This remarkable statement 


7 Thid., p. 2. 

5 Ibid., pp. 4, 10. 

5 The Canterbury Jubilee indulgences are comprehensively treated by R. Foreville, 
Le Jubilé de Saint Thomas Becket du XII’ au XV’ siècle (1220—1470) (Paris, 1958). 

& “lla indulgentia plenaria, quae apud Cantuariam fore sperabatur, nullius com- 
modi fuerat vel valoris.” Quoted by Foreville, ibid., pp. 41—42 n. 2. 
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may have meant one of several things: that Sudbury knew that the 
indulgence had not been granted by the pope; that, even if it had 
been, it was invalid; or possibly even that the conduct of the pil- 
grims themselves, in Sudbury’s eyes, rendered them unfit to enjoy 
its benefits. The biographer, at all events, disapproved of his debunk- 
ing attitude. 

In 1420 the Canterbury authorities proclaimed a plenary indul- 
gence for the celebration of Becket’s fifth Jubilee, the first occasion 
on which we can be certain that such an indulgence was in fact 
explicitly offered to Canterbury pilgrims. Their presumption aroused 
the wrath of Martin V. In a treatise composed in defence of 
Canterbury’s position it was claimed (groundlessly) that Honorius IHI 
had granted plenary remission to Canterbury on the occasion of 
Becket’s first Jubilee in 1220.°' One might suspect that the persis- 
tent association of Honorius with the supposed Portiuncula indul- 
gence, doubtless assiduously publicized by the Franciscans, helped to 
give the Canterbury claim an additional whiff of plausibility. In 1520 
Dr Grig, labouring at Rome to obtain a Jubilee indulgence once 
more for Canterbury, was tersely (and accurately) informed that in 
the days of Honorius II “theyr ways no such thyngs grantyd.”” 

It is perhaps apposite at this point to ask what the ultimate source 
of the demand for indulgences was. It has always to be remembered 
that we are dealing here with relationships which were, at the very 
least, three-cornered. There was the granting authority, pope or 
bishop; there were the pilgrims; and there were other interests, fore- 
most among them shrine proprietors. The dealings of pope or bishop 
were almost invariably with this third group rather than with an 
inchoate mass of pilgrims. Pilgrims came together at shrines from 
different points of the compass; they possessed no organization, and 
their capacity to “demand” was bound to be informal and occa- 
sional. In 1300 at Rome the circumstances were unusual and the 
pilgrims were concentrated in a particular locality in which their col- 
lective voice could be heard. Here, as it happened, Boniface VIII 
was being called upon to act in a way that would benefit not only 
his “own” churches financially but also the papacy in other more 
impalpable ways. When Clement VI proclaimed the second Holy 


ĉl For the text of the Tractatus see ibid., pp. 101-60; for Martin V’s letter rebuk- 
ing the Canterbury clergy, CPL, 7:12. 
® Foreville, Le Jubilé, p. 45 n. 2. 
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Year, he was consulting the interests of the Romans, and his own, 
rather than responding to a groundswell of demand from Christendom 
at large, however gratefully the indulgence was in fact then received. 
Typically, a pope or bishop was more detached from the outcome 
and his concern was, in principle, for the benefit of souls and the 
interests of both the Church as a whole and of particular churches, 
such as those which were in need of repair. Demand came, in the 
first instance, from the proprietors of the churches and shrines to 
which pilgrims would be attracted and to which their offerings (it 
was hoped) would therefore flow. This is clearly manifested when 
churches openly arrogated to themselves indulgences which had not 
been granted by superior authority. 


There is little doubt that the power to obtain and offer generous 
indulgences was also a measure of a church’s prestige. Walsingham’s 
comment on the manoeuvrings of Ely, Norwich and Bury suggests 
that clergy kept a careful eye on one another. Simple profit may 
not have been the only motive, but it is reasonable to believe that 
indulgences were, or were thought to be, profitable to the churches 
that offered them and therefore that they were indeed attractive to 
pilgrims. There would otherwise have been little point in going to 
the trouble and expense of seeking them, especially from Rome; but 
there can be no knowing how often the expectations of proprietors 
were met, exceeded or disappointed. 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century there was undoubtedly 
an awareness in high places of indulgence inflation. On 22 December 
1403 Boniface IX recanted. He annulled and revoked all indulgences 
of poena et culpa, all which contained the formula plena indulgentia 
omnium peccatorum suorum, and all those ad instar. Boniface’s succes- 
sors continued to make some large grants, but the worst excesses 
were arguably past.“ On becoming pope at the end of the Schism 
in 1417 Martin V expressed his determination to rein back on the 
granting of indulgences: 


° He further revoked indulgences to religious houses which empowered them to 
appoint confessors who could absolve their penitents in cases reserved to the bishop 
or the pope. See Ottenthal, Regulae, p. 76 (nos. 72, 73). 

ĉ For some grants of ten years and ten quarantines in 1411—12, see CPL, 6:245, 
246, 290; for a regrant in 1411 of a Porttuncula indulgence which had been annulled 
by Boniface [X’s revocation, p. 295. 
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Our Lord Pope will avoid the excessive issue of indulgences in future, 
lest they become demeaned; and he revokes and annuls all perpetual 
indulgences conceded since the death of Gregory XI; also those which 
are described as being de poena et culpa, or of full remission, conceded 
to places; also all those granted on the model (ad instar) of another 
indulgence.” 


Among the new pope’s chancery regulations was the direction that 
if indulgences ad instar were sought, they were not to be granted 
without full specification of the terms.” 

It was significant, however, that the rates of grant envisaged by 
the new pope were somewhat higher now than they had been before 
1390.°’ In fifteenth-century practice grants of quantities such as seven 
years and seven quarantines were routine. In addition the popes 
made plenary indulgences selectively available to petitioners by means 
of both new grants and the retrospective award of the benefits of 
the Roman jubilees. The papacy asserted a firm control of such 
indulgences, but it is clear that belief in the remission to be obtained 
at the Portiuncula, at Aachen, Santiago de Compostela and else- 
where, whatever its juridical basis, was ineradicable. ‘The effect of 
this unquenchable faith, combined with the official generosity of the 
papacy, must have been that the quantity of “pardon” that was or 
was believed to be available all over Christendom did not significantly 
diminish after the schism. In 1446 the chronicler misleadingly known 
as the bourgeois de Paris reported that Charles VII and other notables 
had obtained indulgences from Eugenius IV for the church of Notre 
Dame de Pontoise which had been badly damaged in the Anglo- 
French wars: “It was full absolution as it is at Rome, but the Roman 
one takes longer.” 

The popes had to bear a number of considerations in mind, as 
they had had to do at least since 1350. It was essential to preserve 


6 Charles-Joseph Hefele and H. Leclerq, Histoire des Conciles, 7/i (Paris, 1916), 
P q 


> “si non plene specificate fuerint, littere non expediantur super illis”: Ottenthal, 
Regulae, p. 196 (no. 39). 

7 “supplicatio signata fuerit per ‘Fiat O’, si ecclesia cathedralis vel insignis col- 
legiata aut sollempne monasterium fuerit, tres, alioquin duo anni et totidem quadra- 
gene; et si per ‘Fiat ut petitur’, pro cathedrali aut . . . quatuor alioquin tres anno et 
totidem quadragene, pro singulis vero diebus octavarum festivitatum consuetarum 
et pro capellis tantummodo C dies apponantur”: ibid, p. 196 (no. 40). 

° A Parisian Journal 1405—1449, trans. Janet Shirley (Oxford, 1968), pp. 363-64. 
Also in 1446, “the great absolution” was held twice at Mont Saint Michel, on the 
two principal feasts of the Archangel (p. 364). 
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the papal authority and papal monopoly over the grant of plenary 
remission, but so to use it as to serve the needs of local churches, 
to foster goodwill towards the papacy throughout Christendom, and 
also to benefit its coffers. A factor in Martin V’s indignation against 
Canterbury after 1420 may well have been that he wished to mark 
the re-establishment of an unchallenged papacy at Rome by hold- 
ing a Jubilee in 1423, which, however, made very little impact.” 
Better results were obtained when 1450 was proclaimed a Roman 
Holy Year. This was successful in attracting pilgrims to Rome, and 
the indulgence was also offered to non-attenders in what was now 
the customary manner. On 22 November 1450 James III of Scotland, 
his household and all the inhabitants of his realm were granted the 
Jubilee indulgence on the usual terms, even if they had had no inten- 
tion of going to Rome and had not been prevented by fear or any 
other obstacle. The cathedral church of Glasgow stood to benefit, 
for the substitute pilgrimage was directed there. The arithmetic of 
the offerings was complex. A fourth part of what would have been 
spent on the Rome journey was to be offered on the high altar of 
the cathedral, which retained a third part of the total. Another third 
was to go to the restoration of the churches of the realm, and the 
remaining third was to be remitted to Rome.” 

Changing circumstances, including the mounting Turkish menace, 
had their influence on papal policy. The fall of Constantinople in 
1453 prompted Nicholas V to renew the offer of the Jubilee indul- 
gence to those who had not gone to Rome in 1450. The embattled 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem were to collect and benefit from 
the offerings.”’ The decision to celebrate the Roman Holy Year every 
twenty-five years (the rule which still obtains) multiplied opportuni- 
ties. In 1473 Sixtus IV awarded a plenary indulgence to all those 
visiting the cathedral of St. Andrews on the feast of the saint and 
during its octave, for seven years and every three years thereafter, 


© Foreville, Le Jubilé, pp. 61-66. The Canterbury authorities were more cir- 
cumspect thereafter, and went to great trouble to obtain suitable indulgences from 
the papacy for the Becket jubilee of 1470 (ibid., pp. 71-81). In 1487 Innocent VIII 
awarded Canterbury the Roman Jubilee indulgence, to be available on the feast of 
Becket’s translation (7 July) for three years commencing in 1489; in addition, with 
immediate effect and in perpetuity, penitents were offered remission of “a fourth 
part of all their sins” on a number of feast-days (CPL, 14:188-89). 

” CPL, 10:169-70. 

7! Ibid., pp. 263-66 (the grants for Ireland, England and Wales). 
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“the [Roman] Jubilee year excepted.”” In May 1476 the pope 
appointed the abbot of Abingdon papal nuncio to Edward IV and 
collector of monies from those who had been unable to go to Rome 
for the Jubilee, the proceeds to be used against the Turk.” 

A contemporary English description of the indulgences to be had 
at Rome around the time of the 1450 Jubilee shows that little had 
changed since The Stacions of Rome was written. The Augustinian friar 
John Capgrave describes, among much else, how St. Silvester had 
awarded “ful grete indulgens” to the Jerusalem chapel at Santa Croce 
in Rome: “for euery Friday thorw oute the yer is there plener remis- 
sioun, and on good Friday absolucioun a pena & culpa” as formerly 
witnessed by inscriptions on the walls. At Santa Maria Maggiore, 


These be the indulgens graunted to the same place. In the dedica- 
cioun of the same cherche ij ml yere and the third part remissioun of 
al maner synne. Euery day thorw oute the yer ar graunted xxuiii yere 
in lentoun the pardon is dobled. In euery fest of our lady a hundred 
yere. Fro the assumpcioun of oure lady on to hir nativite is graunted 
euery day xii hundred yer. The summe of al the pardon of thie 
cherch is hald there ful grete.” 


The vagueness of the concluding statement is suggestive. 

How popular in fact were indulgences with the faithful and how 
important were they among motives for pilgrimage? It is one of the 
many problems in the study of pilgrimage that we have few precise 
indications of the numbers of pilgrims who visited particular shrines 
at particular times. Villani thought that 200,000 pilgrims went to 
Rome in 1300, a not implausible estimate.” Inferences can be made 
where records of offerings survive, although converting amounts of 
money into numbers of pilgrims must be largely a matter of guess- 
work. In 1395 the Pistoiese authorities went to a great deal of trou- 
ble to obtain an indulgence from Boniface IX and to publicize it in 
the ‘Tuscan locality. In that first year they were able to record offerings 
of £348 10s., but in the next two years the returns fell to £143 10s. 
and £106 8s.; by 1407 the indulgence was bringing in only £36 
17s.”° Perhaps the publicity given to Boniface’s recantation, men- 


® Ibid., 13:203. 

3 Ibid., p. 50. 

™ Ye Solace of Pilgrimes, ed. C. A. Mills (London, 1911) pp. 77, 85. 

7 Nuova Cronica 9.36, ed. Porta, 2:58. 

% D. M. Webb, Pilgrims and Pilgrimage in the Medieval West (London, 1999), pp. 
148-49, 153. 
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tioned above, took the edge off the efforts of the Pistoiese clergy to 
sustain belief in the value of their indulgence, but it is also likely 
that, as in other departments of human life, fashion and novelty 
played their part. 

The extant figures for the offerings received at the four “stations” 
of Becket’s cult in Canterbury cathedral suggest that the indulgences 
available, whether real or suppositious, may not have been the sole 
consideration. By far the largest total recorded in the surviving 
accounts (£1070 2s.) was in 1219-20 and offerings remained buoy- 
ant for three or four years thereafter, while the saint’s new shrine 
was still new, before declining gently to much lower levels in the 
second half of the century. The second largest total (£751) was 
recorded in 1350-51, just after the great epidemic; this was also a 
year in which unusually large numbers of pilgrims may well have 
been passing through Canterbury en route to Dover and the Roman 
Jubilee. In the following year the total was £562 7s. 3d., not 
significantly less than the £579 13s. 4d. recorded in 1370-71, when, 
as we have seen, it was claimed that indulgentia plenaria was on offer.” 

Well-publicized indulgences were doubtless an attraction, but pre- 
cisely how attractive we cannot know. The exceptionally large num- 
bers of English ships and pilgrims which departed for Spain in several 
years of the fifteenth century when St. James’s day fell on a Sunday 
may be an indication of popular belief in the efficacy of the Santiago 
Holy Year indulgences. In 1434, for example, sixty-four ships set out 
with 3110 pilgrims, in 1445 twenty-nine ships with 2110 pilgrims. 
These figures of course do not and cannot give us any idea of the 
total attendance at the shrine in these years.” 

We are even more ignorant about the effectiveness of the innu- 
merable smaller indulgences that were on offer at churches large 


” The figures are tabulated by B. Nilson, Cathedral Shrines of Medieval England 
(Woodbridge, 1998), pp. 211-15. For four consecutive years from 1317 to 1321 
receipts at the shrine surpassed £400; in 1319—20, they were £500. The celebra- 
tion of Becket’s third jubilee in 1320 may have aroused interest, but this period of 
higher than average earnings also coincided with a period of grave distress, famine 
and its aftermath: Mavis Mate, “Coping with Inflation; a Fourteenth-Century 
Example,” Journal of Medieval History 4 (1978), 1—30. 

8 Schimmelpfennig, “Die Anfange,” pp. 300-1. 1434 and 1445 were among 
years in which St. James’s day fell on a Sunday and larger than average numbers 
of English ships and pilgrims were recorded. 1456, the year of William Wey’s visit, 
was another. 
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and small all over Europe. If anyone bothered to count visitor num- 
bers or compute their offerings, the results have not been preserved. 
Yet the traffic to these small local shrines was the bedrock of pil- 
grimage, surely involving larger numbers of people overall than were 
ever able to make the long journeys from Scotland to Rome, from 
Hungary to Aachen, or from Sicily to Santiago de Compostela, 
impressive though those numbers may well have been. If we cannot 
know with any precision how many people went to which shrines, 
we cannot know how many went for particular reasons or whether 
one motivation was more important than another. Furthermore, we 
can have no way of knowing with any certainty whether indulgences 
had the effect of increasing pilgrim numbers overall, whether over 
long distances or short. The European population, it is widely sup- 
posed, began to stagnate after 1300 and plummeted with the plagues 
of the mid-century. A variety of evidence suggests that pilgrimage 
flourished in the later fourteenth century. Does this mean that a 
larger proportion of a now shrunken population joined in the prac- 
tice than had done so in the period of demographic buoyancy before 
1300? If this was so, what accounted for it: indulgences, more widely 
diffused spending power, the evils of the times or a combination of 
all of these? 

It is possible here only to examine a few scattered pieces of evi- 
dence. The pilgrims themselves could have told us what we most 
want to know, but we do not hear the voices of the mass of lower- 
class pilgrims whose views would be so interesting, and the much 
more restricted elite who put their recollections of their pilgrimages 
down in writing are often less explicit about their personal motiva- 
tions than we would like. Sometimes we hear only the voice of the 
critics. 

Hailes Abbey in Gloucestershire was one of England’s most cele- 
brated shrines on the eve of the Reformation.” It had possessed a 
relic of Christ’s blood since 1270, but there is little evidence that it 
was a genuinely popular pilgrim attraction before the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Hailes then received a string of papal indulgences granted, orig- 
inally, in consideration of its need for repair.® The privileges it 


73 See in general W. St. Clair Baddeley, A Cotteswold Shrine: being a contribution to 
the History of Hailes, County Gloucester, Manor, Parish and Abbey (Gloucester, 1908); also 
the references in Diana Webb, Pilgrimage in Medieval England (London, 2000). 

8 CPL, 6:376 (1413), 9:36 (1438), 11:190 (1457), 15:37 (1487). 
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enjoyed included the appointment of confessors and, as Innocent 
VIII specified in 1487, the power to administer the eucharist to pil- 
grims. Did the indulgences the abbey was now able to offer make 
the relic more alluring, or was it a shift in pious fashion, focussed 
ever more on Christ and His mother, which prompted interest in 
both the shrine and its indulgences? According to that hostile critic, 
Hugh Latimer, the crowds which came out of the West Country to 
Hailes in the 1530s believed that merely seeing the relic was sufficient 
to earn them the spiritual rewards of their journey: 


the sight of it with their bodily eye doth certify them, and putteth 
them out of doubt, that they be in clean life and in state of salvation 
without spot of sin, which doth bolden them to many things. For you 
would wonder, if you should commune with them both coming and 
going, what faiths they have; for as for forgiving their enemies, and 
reconciling their christian brethren, they cannot away withal; for the 
sight of that blood doth requite them for the time.” 


This outburst forms part of a condemnation of the abuses of the 
doctrine of Purgatory, indulgences clearly among them: “I cannot 
understand what they mean by the pope’s pardoning of purgatory, 
but by way of suffrage.” There can be no doubt that Latimer’s 
deluded and ignorant pilgrims were going to Hailes in the expecta- 
tion of “pardon.” If he was right in his observations of them, their 
beliefs about the way in which that pardon was effected were gravely 
mistaken by any standards. Apart from their obliviousness of the 
demands of charity, they ignored (or were unaware of) the neces- 
sity for contrition and repentance and attributed instant efficacy to 
the vision of the relic, rather as the public who read or heard the 
falsified version of Cement VI’s Unigenitus over a century and a half 
earlier might have been tempted to believe that the mere sight of 
the Veronica secured the Jubilee indulgence for them. 

Latimer’s unsympathetic strictures may, however, help to point us 
towards a better understanding of how the public, even if theologi- 
cally ignorant, understood indulgences as part of a total pilgrimage 
experience. Fifteenth- or sixteenth-century pilgrims had no way of 
comparing their experience with that of their earlier medieval coun- 
terparts and no thought of doing so, but they were surely seeking 


8! Sermons and Remains of Hugh Latimer, sometime Bishop of Worcester, ed. G. E. Corrie, 
Parker Society (Cambridge, 1845) pp. 363-64. 
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what their predecessors had sought: forgiveness of sin, which came 
(as healing too did) through contact with the divine, itself embodied 
in places and objects, including relics and images. ‘That unbridled 
enthusiast for indulgences, the author of The Stacions of Rome, assumed 
that his readers wanted to know not only about indulgences but 
about the marvellous things they might expect to see, nor did he 
fail to mention the healing miracles that occurred at the three wells 
which had sprung up where St. Paul was beheaded.” A similar sense 
emerges very strongly from the pages of John Capgrave: “Al tho 
whech haue be at rome knowe weel that the women ther be pass- 
ing desirous to goo on pilgrimage and for to touch and kisse euery 
holy relik.”* 

All these things, by 1400, came done up in a package together 
with indulgences, whereas for a pilgrim before the year 1100 they 
had not. It is interesting to observe that among the English pilgrims 
who obtained Edward IPs licence to go to Rome in 1350, pre- 
sumably with the intention of collecting the Jubilee indulgence, are 
to be found the names of several individuals who had earlier peti- 
tioned the pope for the opportunity to receive deathbed remission 
from their confessor. Sometimes, where it is possible to build up a 
profile of such individuals, we obtain a glimpse of a dévot, an enthu- 
siast for every form of spiritual benefit. A particularly conspicuous 
example was John de la Riviere, soldier, Holy Land pilgrim (or cru- 
sader), chantry-founder and later Dominican friar." 

The author of The Stacions of Rome reasoned that there was no 
need to go either to St. James or to the Holy Land, which was cer- 
tainly true if indulgences were all that one was going to get. Yet 
pilgrims continued to do both, at some considerable inconvenience 
and expense to themselves. It was noted above that Fra Niccolo da 
Poggibonsi seems to have been the first to include notes on indul- 
gences in an account of a Holy Land pilgrimage. The merest glance 
at his lengthy narrative shows that there was a lot more to it than 


8 Furnivall, Stacions, p. 4. 

8° Mills, Ye Solace of Pilgrims, p. 77. 

8! Webb, Pilgrims and Pilgrimage, pp. 179-80; Christopher Tyerman, England and 
the Crusades 1095-1588 (Chicago and London, 1988), pp. 259, 282-89; CPL, 4:28, 
33, 209 (deathbed remission), 300, 301; Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office, Edward II, vol. IX, A.D. 1549-1354 (London, 1906), p. 272 (permis- 
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that. Citation of one passage must suffice. He warns his reader how 
arduous the climb of Mount Sinai is; the summit, where St. Katherine’s 
body was found, is so narrow that scarcely twelve people can stand 
on it. 


and from this place you can see the whole of Mount Sinai and also 
the Red Sea and the place where the people of Israel passed through 
and where Pharoah and his army drowned in that sea, and you can 
also see all Arabia and the land of Egypt. And on this mountain sum- 
mit we sang in a loud voice Salve Regina and prayed, and returned to 
the monastery very empty, for the hour was late and it was extremely 
cold. There is indulgence on that holy mountain, for every visit: it is 
of colpa and pena.® 


If we do not think Fra Niccolo went all that way just for the view, 
it would be equally rash to think that he went just for the indulgences. 

About to set out for Jerusalem in 1384, the Florentine Leonardo 
Frescobaldi and his companions negotiated a deal with a friend, 
Guido del Palagio, who at the last moment was unable to accom- 
pany them. Solemnly they agreed to make over to him the third 
part of the indulgences they might obtain on the pilgrimage. This 
might well mislead us about their motivations, but Guido was in 
effect asking for the one part of the experience that could be shared 
with a non-participant. Leonardo sagely expressed the hope that God 
would make the transaction valevole for him and for them all.*° 
Thereafter he has little or nothing to say about indulgences. When 
he fell gravely ill at Venice before departure he made it very clear 
that he would die rather than return to Florence before he had seen 
Jerusalem. The tone of his account is that of a man determined to 
see through an undertaking of unique character and value. The 
accounts of two of his companions, Giorgio Gucci and Simone Sigoli, 
also survive. Like Leonardo, Gucci does not enumerate indulgences. 
Simone Sigoli, by contrast, devotes a section of his narrative to the 
indulgences available at Jerusalem. Some places, which he marked 
with a cross (clearly following his guidebook) offered indulgence of 
colpa e pena to those who were confessed and repentant of their sins, 
as he carefully noted; everywhere else seven years and seven quar- 


8 Lanza and Troncarelli, Pellegrini scrittori, pp. 137-38 (my translation). 
æ Ibid., pp. 169-70. 
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antines were available.®’ It is reasonable to assume that for the whole 
party, the experience of seeing with their own eyes the sites of the 
biblical story was what they had come for. This naturally did not 
exclude individual differences of response or interest in the secular 
and material curiosities of the lands and societies they were visiting. 

It is clear that by this period there were believed to be multiple 
possibilities of earning pilgrimage indulgences vicariously or posthu- 
mously and of sharing them with the living and even with the dead. 
The Florentines bound for the Holy Land thought they could share 
their indulgences with a stay-at-home friend. The author of The 
Stacions of Rome doubtless thought his readers were taking out mul- 
tiple insurance policies not merely for themselves but for their loved 
ones. Pilgrimage, in both its performance and its intentions, was, for 
the generality of pilgrims, an intensely social exercise. Margery Kempe 
(although sometimes a more solitary pilgrim than she would have 
liked) worked on the same assumptions when she received the indul- 
gence of the Portiuncula, probably in 1414: 


Sche was ther also on Lammes Day, whan ther is gret pardon of 
plenyr remyssyon, for to purchasyn grace, mercy, and foryevenes for 
hirself, for alle her frendys, for alle hir emnys, and for alle the sowlys 
in purgatory.” 


Margery is a pertinent illustration of the contention advanced here 
that indulgences formed part of an experience which embraced many 
other elements. She had received multiple assurances from Christ 
Himself that she was dear to Him, but she was clearly persuaded 
of the efficacy and importance of indulgences and took it as a sign 
of her son’s spiritual amendment that he began to go in search of 
them.” However, she always tells us about her emotional response 
to holy relics and to the sacrament, but not always about the indul- 
gences on offer. Not only did she receive the indulgence at Assist: 
she saw the exhibition of “owyr Ladys herche [kerchief] whech sche 
weryd her in erthe, wyth gret lyght and gret reverens” (an interest- 
ing comment on stage-management). Promptly she did what she 
always did: “this creatur had gret devocyon. Sche wept, she sobbyd, 


87 Simone Sigoli’s narrative is to be found ibid., pp. 219-55; Gucci’s is at pp. 
259-312. 

38 Meech and Allen, The Book of Margery Kempe, p. 79. 

® Tbid., p: 224. 
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sche cryed with gret plente of teerys and many holy thowtys.” Margery 
referred again to “purchasing her pardon” when she went to “Shene” 
(recte Sion Abbey), where “sche had gret deuocyon & ful hy con- 
templacyon.” At Hailes she says that she was “schrevyn and had 
lowde cryes and boystows wepyngys” but not that she received an 
indulgence, and similarly she refers to the exhibition of the relics at 
Aachen but not to the indulgence.” 

A peculiar interest attaches to the reflections of a greater and 
more influential holy woman, Birgitta of Sweden. She went to Rome 
as a widow in the Holy Year of 1350 and remained there, except 
for pilgrimages elsewhere in Italy and to the Holy Land, until her 
death in 1373. She was evidently aware of currents of criticism and 
doubt in relation to indulgences. In Rome she told Christ of her 
disquiet at rumours that Francis had fabricated the indulgence of 
the Portituncula. Christ reassured her and explained the genesis of 
the Indulgence. Francis 


saw men’s lukewarmness and their worldly cupidity, and grieved sorely. 
Therefore he sought from me a sign of love, by which man might be 
inflamed to love and cupidity diminished. And I, who am love, out 
of love gave him a sign, that is, that all who came empty to his place, 
should be filled with my blessing and released from their sins.”! 


On another occasion, Birgitta reported to Christ that a woman who 
had been lying sick for a long time at Rome had expressed scepti- 
cism about the value of the indulgences available there. Christ’s reply 
was again reassuring, to both the saint and the invalid: 


Sai to hir that the indulgens of Rome are more than thai are saide, 
ore soundes in thameselfe, for thai that commis with a perfite herte 
to the indulgensis, he sall noght oneli haue forgeveness of sinnes, bot 
he sall haue also the blis that euir is lastinge. And all if a man noght 
leve so mani yeres, for man hase done so mani sinnes that ponishing 
without ende are answereinge to thame, and a mane mai noght fulfill 
thame in this life, tharefore bi the indulgens are mani releised, and 
mani that were grevous turned to lighter, and those that hase the 
indulgens in full charite and wendin oute of the werlde, thai are deli- 
uerd noght onli of the trespas bot also of the paine.” 


% Tbid., pp. 245, 110, 237-38. 

9’! Den Heliga Birgittas Revelaciones Extrauagantes, ed. L. Hollman (Uppsala, 1956), 
no. 90 (p. 215). 

9 The Liber Celestis of St. Bridget of Sweden: the Middle English Version in British Library 
Ms Claudius B I, ed. Roger Ellis, 1, Early English Text Society, original ser., 291 
(1987), pp. 466-67. 
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Understood thus, indulgences were about the love of God and about 
faith in that love, and therefore hope and repentance, on the part 
of mankind. In more practical and material terms they played a part 
in sustaining relations of give and take between the Church and its 
public. 

To understand indulgences as simple forgiveness of sin was doubt- 
less psychologically both easier and more inviting than to understand 
them as precisely measured quantities of remission of penance. ‘The 
amounts granted in days and years may have meant more to the 
authorities, who could thus satisfy themselves that they were not giv- 
ing too much, than they did to the recipients. Here as in other areas 
the hierarchy faced an uphill battle to impose a precise and limited 
understanding of what was on offer; and shrine custodians perhaps 
had little incentive to be too punctilious in doing so. 

To keep an account of how far remission earned offset the amount 
of time the individual sinner was due to spend in Purgatory would 
anyway have required a most sophisticated mastery of spiritual dou- 
ble-entry book-keeping. The very various ways in which indulgences 
were described in guidebooks and elsewhere should remind us of the 
problem of being sure how they were received and understood. It 
is possible that the quantities of thousands of years advertized by 
the author of The Stacions of Rome sounded more comprehensible and 
reassuring, even perhaps more generous, than the more abstract con- 
cept of “full” remission. Doubtless individuals who were persuaded 
of their own infinite sinfulness believed that they needed all the “par- 
don” they could get. If some were eager to get it as easily and 
cheaply as possible, that was not necessarily true for all. 

Boniface VIII is better known for legal expertise than for psy- 
chological acumen, but his curious statement that the Jubilee indul- 
gence could be “more effectively” obtained by one who visited the 
basilicas “more often and more devoutly” may well have chimed in 
with the intuitive understanding of many pilgrims, as did the more 
generous amounts available to long-distance pilgrims. To receive for- 
giveness one surely had to do something, to perform an action, that 
merited it. It might well be true that one could receive as much 
pardon at Notre Dame de Pontoise as at Rome, or at Rome as in 
the Holy Land; but why then did pilgrims go to Rome or to the 
Holy Land, as the case might be? Always there was something more 
to be had, in a sense that could not be entirely quantified. Not only 
were the chances of obtaining it surely better if one put oneself to 
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some trouble, but there remained, at Rome and Jerusalem perhaps 
above all, but also wherever the holy had manifested itself, an irre- 
placeable quiddity of which the indulgence was little more than a 
sign. 

The underlying purpose of much Christian pilgrimage, from the 
earliest times, was penitential; the pilgrim was in quest of the con- 
viction that he or she had been delivered from the burden of sin. 
In the early eighth century, the Saxon pilgrim-saint Willibald described 
how in a church on the Mount of Olives there were two columns, 
one against the northern and the other against the southern wall. 
The man who could creep between the wall and the columns was 
freed from his sins: “liber est a peccatis suis.”°’ If this comprehen- 
sive sense of release continued to be sought and found by pilgrims 
in much later times (and there seems little reason to suppose that 
it was not), their interpretation of indulgences was surely affected 
accordingly. 


9” “Vita Willibaldi Episcopi Eichstetensis,” ed. O. Holder-Egger, in MGH Scriptores 
15/i (Hanover, 1887), p. 98. 
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Norman Housley 


The century which stretched from the resolution of the Great Schism 
to the outbreak of the Lutheran crisis witnessed the issuing of numer- 
ous crusading bulls.' Indeed, one of the strongest associations of 
indulgences was with the conduct of war against heretics and Muslims, 
especially the Hussites in the Bohemian crown lands, the Turks in 
the Balkans and eastern Europe, and the Moors in Granada and 
North Africa.2 Prominent critics of the abuses which were perpe- 
trated during the preaching of indulgences, such as Erasmus and 
Luther, were well aware of the association; for Erasmus in particu- 
lar, the abuses were exacerbated by the misguided conflation of reli- 
gion and warfare on whose behalf they were carried out.’ If critics 
were excoriating, the exponents of crusading indulgences suffered 
disappointment, disillusionment and at times despair. Many encoun- 
tered apathy in their audience; others managed to collect substan- 
tial sums, which were then stolen, with or without papal collusion. 
In a famous passage in his Commentaries, Pope Pius II complained in 
1462 that 


If we issue indulgences and encourage the contribution of money by 
spiritual gifts, we are accused of avarice. People think our sole object 
is to amass gold. No one believes what we say. Like insolvent trades- 
men we are without credit. Everything we do is interpreted in the 


' For this period no publication exists comparable to the series of Registres des 
papes covering the thirteenth and much of the fourteenth century published by the 
Ecole frangaise de Rome. The only publication which quotes crusade bulls at length 
is the Annales ecclesiastici in its various editions, and all too often the terms of the 
indulgence are either omitted or paraphrased. 

? See Norman Housley, The Later Crusades, 1274-1580: From Lyons to Alcazar 
(Oxford, 1992), chs. 3, 8, 10. 

3 See Norman Housley, “A Necessary Evil? Erasmus, the Crusade, and War 
against the Turks,” in The Crusades and their Sources: Essays presented to Bernard Hamilton, 
ed. John France and William G. Zajac (Aldershot, 1998), pp. 259-79, repr. in 
Norman Housley, Crusading and Warfare in Medieval and Renaissance Europe (Aldershot, 
2001), no. XVIII; Norman Housley, Religious Warfare in Europe, 1400—1536 (Oxford, 
2002), pp. 85-86, 147-48, 174-78. 
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worst way, and since all princes are very avaricious and all prelates 
of the Church are slaves to money, they measure our disposition by 
their own.* 


Pius’s defeatism was to some extent rhetorical, intended to highlight 
the pope’s own heroism in persevering with his Sisyphean task in 
the face of such vast odds. There is no reason to doubt his personal 
discouragement, but it is dangerous to take his sweeping verdict 
wholly at face value, and as historians of the Reformation have long 
accepted, it is even more dangerous to view the vociferous oppo- 
nents of indulgences as representative of their age. The most impor- 
tant point to make about crusade indulgences in this period is that 
a vast and far-reaching activity was involved, one which profoundly 
influenced the devotional lives of countless thousands of people. Falk 
Eisermann has recently pointed out that for the years 1488-90 sur- 
viving copies of printed letters of indulgence for the crusade in 
Germany prove the existence of more than thirty editions a year, 
produced by presses which extended from Antwerp to Passau and 
from Lübeck to Memmingen; and the print-run in each case could 
well have reached 20,000.° With such a large and densely-populated 
canvas any generalization becomes hazardous. More importantly, the 
activity itself deserves to be taken seriously, rather than being shunted 
into history’s Curiosity Shop. Thanks to the revisionist work of schol- 
ars like Berndt Moeller and Eamon Duffy this latter point does not 
need to be pressed as forcefully as would once have been the case. 
We have more sympathy with the dominance of late-medieval reli- 
gious life by the doctrine of works, of which the acquisition of indul- 
gences formed a significant part; instead of eccentricity and freakishness 
we see coherent values and much-needed colour.® But we have other 


* Quoted in Housley, Later Crusades, p. 107. See also Johannes Helmrath, “Pius 
II. und die Türken,” in Europa und die Türken in der Renaissance, ed. Bodo Guthmiiller 
and Wilhelm Kithlmann (Tubingen, 2000), pp. 79-137, at 122-3. 

$ Falk Eisermann, “Der Ablass als Medienereignis. Kommunikationswandel durch 
Einblattdrucke im 15. Jahrhundert. Mit einer Auswahlbibliographie,” in Tradition 
and Innovation in an Era of Change, ed. Rudolf Suntrup and Jan R. Veenstra (Frankfurt- 
am-Main, 2001), pp. 99-128, at 113-14. Cf. his comment on p. 115: “ein grosser 
Teil der deutschen Bevölkerung, zumal in den Städten, in den Jahrzehnten zwi- 
schen 1475 und 1515 mit dieser Form der Frémmigkeitspropaganda konfrontiert 
wurde, die meisten wenigstens einmal, manche mehrfach.” [See also the updated 
version of that article elsewhere in this volume.] 

ê Berndt Moeller, “Religious Life in Germany on the Eve of the Reformation,” 
in Pre-Reformation Germany, ed. Gerald Strauss (London, 1972), pp. 13-42; Berndt 
Moeller, “Die letzten Ablasskampagnen. Der Widerspruch Luthers gegen den Ablass 
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prejudices to contend with, including the idea that the crusading 
cause was all but dead, thanks in part to the salon pessimism espoused 
even by some of its enthusiasts. Undoubtedly it had lost its mass 
appeal, but it was capable of extraordinary revivals, for example at 
the relief of Belgrade in 1456. And simply because the Church con- 
tinued to preach the crusade with frequency, its impact on con- 
temporary religious life was bound to be substantial. The first thing 
we have to do is to escape the atmosphere of decay and doom: the 
idea that right-thinking people were effectively waiting for Luther to 
appear and push down a thoroughly rotten edifice. The second, and 
more challenging, item on the agenda is to move towards a more 
balanced assessment of what the preaching of crusading indulgences 
meant for people at the time. This remains difficult. 

The difficulties start with the phraseology used by the papal curia, 
the only authority empowered to grant the plenary remission of sins 
which the crusade indulgence had constituted since the time of Pope 
Innocent III (1198-1216). In the fifteenth century the phraseology 
was eclectic. To take first a bull issued near the start of the period: 
in March 1420 Pope Martin V initiated the series of disastrous cru- 
sades against the Hussites with Omnium plasmatoris domini. Its phrase- 
ology is surprisingly traditional. Martin called for crusade preaching 
(verbum crucis), to which people would respond by taking the cross 
(crucis huiusmodi signo suscepto) to go in person and at their own expense, 
to fight on behalf of paymasters, or to send suitable combatants. We 
could be two centuries earlier, at the time of the Fifth Crusade, were 
it not for some unusual additional clauses covering the hearing of 
confessions in the field.” There is no sign here of a wholesale trend 
towards financial administration of indulgences. 


in seinem geschichtlichen Zusammenhang,” in Lebenslehren und Weltentwiirfe im Ubergang 
vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit. Polittk—Bildung—Naturkunde—Theologie, ed. Hartmut Boockmann, 
Berndt Moeller and Karl Stackmann (Göttingen, 1989), pp. 539-67; Eamon Duffy, 
The Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion in England c. 1400—c. 1580 (New Haven, 
CT, 1992). Cf. Andreas Röpcke’s remark, in “Geld und Gewissen. Raimund Peraudi 
und die Ablassverkiindung in Norddeutschland am Ausgang des Mittelalters,” Bremisches 
Jahrbuch 71 (1992), 43-80, at p. 50: “Wer den Ablass auf seine rein fiskalischen 
Aspekte reduziert, kann dieser Wechselwirkung mit Ausdrucksformen der Volksfrom- 
migkeit nicht gerecht werden.” 

7 František Palacký, ed., Urkundliche Beiträge zur Geschichte des Hussitenkrieges in den 
Jahren 1419-1436, 2 vols. (Prague, 1873), 1:17-20, no. 12. Given the indiscipline 
which proved a major problem throughout the Hussite crusades, it may be significant 
that disobedience was anticipated to the ordinationes et mandata of Sigismund and his 
deputies. 
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On other occasions, however, Martin V embraced and advanced 
this trend: indeed, the author of the standard account of the Bula 
de la cruzada, José Goñi Gaztambide, claimed that in the Spanish 
context this pope established a fixed rate of eight ducats for acquir- 
ing the plenary indulgence, which thereby “adquirió carta de natu- 
raleza en el texto de la cruzada.”* Clearly the context was crucial: 
in 1420 Martin and King Sigismund needed soldiers to fight in 
Bohemia, whereas on most occasions when the crusade (cruzada) was 
preached in Iberia, a financial return was sought. In either case the 
beneficiary enjoyed a plenary indulgence for sins committed (pro- 
vided he or she was contrite and had confessed), though as in Innocent 
IIs time, those who took the cross to fight and expected no sub- 
sidy were promised an additional reward in heaven, salutis eterne aug- 
mentum; this should probably be construed as the enjoyment of God’s 
special favours.’ 

The search for a financial return is most obvious when the papal 
curia gave preachers and collectors a firm steer in its correspon- 
dence. A sequence of events in the Low Countries in 1455-56 makes 
the point well. In December 1455 Calixtus III confirmed provisions 
made by his predecessor Nicholas V in the case of those in the lands 
of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, who took the cross to fight the Turks. 
Laymen who contributed a tenth of their annual revenues from lands 
or earnings could enjoy the full indulgence, as could clerics who paid 
the tenth levied by Nicholas; and to these groups Calixtus added 
those who paid any hearth tax imposed by Philip in lands subject 
to his lordship.'” On the same day, however, the Pope issued another 
bull in which he conceded that people were not prepared to part 
with a full tenth of their income. So the tariff was dropped to a 
hundredth of all possessions, or alternatively a hundredth of income 
to be paid each year that the Duke was on campaign.'' Then in 
July 1456 the Pope had to decree that the indulgence which had 


8 José Goñi Gaztambide, Historia de la Bula de la cruzada en España (Vitoria, 1958), 
p. 342. 

° As described by Eudes of Châteauroux in his anniversary sermon on the cru- 
saders who died at Mansurah in 1250: Penny Cole, The Preaching of the Crusades to 
the Holy Land, 1095-1270 (Cambridge, MA, 1991), p. 181. 

10 Paul Fredericq, ed., Codex documentorum sacratissimarum indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum 
(1500-1600) (The Hague, 1922), pp. 213-17, no. 138. 

" Ibid., pp. 217-20, no. 139. 
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been made available to pilgrims visiting the churches in Malines 
(Mechelen) was barred to individuals who had the means to pay at 
these rates: the problem was that the Malines indulgence too was 
plenary but had no specific tariff attached to it.” 

In administrative terms no tariff could be wholly satisfactory. Fixing 
a single payment rate for all beneficiaries clearly favoured the bet- 
ter-off since it had to be pitched low enough to attract the atten- 
tion of the poor. Percentages of income or wealth must have presented 
problems for collectors, even more so such formulae as a wecek’s 
household expenses. One can see the attraction of a sliding scale 
which took account of disparities in wealth while avoiding the awk- 
wardness of percentages. In terms of partial indulgences this approach 
went back to Pope Clement V in the early-fourteenth centuty,'? but 
it was never adopted as widely as one might expect. When Pope 
Sixtus IV applied it to Granada in his bull Ortodoxe fidei propugna- 
tionem, in August 1482, his scale held only eight points, the highest 
being the king and queen, who had to pay 100 ducats and the low- 
est those whose possessions were worth in total less than sixty ducats, 
whose payment was left to the discretion of the collectors.'* Nineteen 
years later Jasper Ponce, the collector in England for Alexander VI, 
chose to work with a scale of eighteen points, ranging from an annual 
income of £2000 and above, to possessions worth less than £20." 

None of this will come as a great surprise to anybody familiar 
with crusade bulls of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.'° There 
were, however, certain changes, and two of them are evidenced by 
the preaching campaigns of Sixtus IV and Alexander VI referred to 


® Ibid., pp. 227-28, no. 145. 

'S William E. Lunt, ed., Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, 2 vols. (New York, 1934), 
2:453-61, no. 515, at 458. For context see Sylvia Schein, Fideles Crucis: The Papacy, 
the West, and the Recovery of the Holy Land 1274-1314 (Oxford, 1991), ch. 7. 

“ Goñi Gaztambide, Historia, pp. 656-68, at 659. 

15 James Gairdner, ed., Letters and Papers Illustrative of the Reigns of Richard II and 
Henry VII, 2 vols. (London, 1861-3), 2:93-100, at 97-99 (also in Lunt, Papal Revenues, 
2:478-83, no. 525, at 481-2). Cf. Christopher Tyerman, England and the Crusades 
1095-1588 (Chicago, 1988), pp. 315-16; Wiliam E. Lunt, Financial Relations of the 
Papacy with England 1327-1554 (Cambridge, MA, 1962), pp. 603-4, noting that 
Ponce’s scale replaced the more complicated approach laid down in the original 
bull. 

16 See Norman Housley, The Avignon Papacy and the Crusades, 1305-1378 (Oxford, 
1986), pp. 128-43; Maureen Purcell, Papal Crusading Policy, 1244-1291 (Leiden, 
1975), passim. 
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above. One is the massive amount of detail which accumulated. 
Ortodoxe fidei propugnationem is a very substantial document, about 6000 
words long; by comparison, the constitution Ad lberandam, in which 
the Fourth Lateran Council had legislated definitively on the cru- 
sade in 1216, was only about 1500 words in length.” Some of the 
detail was exegetical or dealt with administrative and ancillary mat- 
ters, but much of it was needed to clarify the terms, conditions and 
operation of the indulgence offered. There was, for example, provi- 
sion for groups of ten individuals who were either poor or members 
of religious houses, to combine their resources and send a fighter.'® 
There was also a long section in which it was made clear that the 
full indulgence was available to people who assisted the royal armies 
in almost any capacity, from surgeons to cobblers. Vows could be 
commuted “in favour of this holy expedition,” with the exception of 
those made to go on pilgrimage to Rome or the Holy Land, to live 
chastely or enter a religious order. Sins which were not covered by 
the indulgence were specified, comprising conspiracy against the pope, 
assaults on bishops, the murder of any ordained person, and para- 
doxically, various forms of hindrance to the preaching campaign and 
the war. All other indulgences in the lands of the Catholic Monarchs 
were suspended for three years, although lesser indulgences were to 
be made available to people who gave alms for the care of those 
who fell sick while on campaign, or for the building of churches in 
lands conquered from the Moors. Sixtus maintained some essential 
safeguards, but the overall thrust of his bull was to maximize and 
specify the benefits accruing to those who took up the indulgence, 
from whose proceeds he was hoping to siphon off a third for his 
own military expenses. 

Sixtus IV defined the indulgence which was offered under the 
terms of his bull as “a plenary remission and indulgence of all their 
sins, such as our predecessors used to give to those who set off in 
aid of the Holy Land, and both they and we have granted in Jubilee 
years.”'? This was an acknowledgement of the fact that the exclu- 
sive association of the plenary indulgence with the crusading cause 


17 Goñi Gaztambide, Historia, pp. 656-68; Giuseppe Alberigo et al., eds., Conciliorum 
oecumentcorum decreta, 3rd ed. (Bologna, 1973), pp. 267-71. 

'® Tt has been suggested that this originated with Pius II: Lunt, Financial Relations, 
p. 584. 

19 Goñi Gaztambide, Historia, p. 658. 
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had been breached most significantly by the designation of Jubilee 
years, beginning with Boniface VIPs in 1300. There was a prolif- 
eration of Jubilees in the fifteenth century, and from the 1450s 
onwards the escalating danger from the Ottoman Turks brought 
about a convergence of Jubilee and crusade. In 1476, for example, 
Sixtus IV extended to England the Jubilee indulgence granted for 
visiting the churches of Rome in 1475, with the intention of using 
the proceeds for warfare on land and at sea against the Turks.” The 
convergence was at its most striking in the case of Alexander VI’s 
promotion of a crusade in 1501. Technically, men like Jasper Ponce 
were offering the Jubilee indulgence for the cause of crusading against 
the Ottoman sultan, “which continually studieth and greatly inforceth 
himself with all his might and strength to subvert and utterly destroy 
the holy religion of our sovereign Christ.”*! How this affected Ponce’s 
approach to his work is unknown, though in the case of Raymond 
Perault (Peraudi), Ponce’s much more influential counterpart in the 
German and Scandinavian lands, the urgency of resisting the Turks 
was a powerful motivational drive and generated an angry response 
to those who hindered his work.” 

It follows from this conflation of Jubilee and crusading indulgences 
that much of what applied to indulgences preached on behalf of the 
crusade applied equally well to other indulgences. This includes the 
application of indulgences to the deceased, one of the most impor- 
tant innovations in fifteenth-century practice.” It was certainly preached 
in relation to the crusade: in March 1462 Pius II complained about 
the procedure in Castile of placing letters of pardon in the tombs 
of the dead, “literas indulgentiarum ...in sepulturis defunctorum 
ponendo et similia que superstitionis sapient.”** Naturally, living rel- 
atives as well as dead ones could benefit from an individual’s gen- 
erosity. Indulgences were increasingly acquired for whole social units, 


2° Lunt, Financial Relations, pp. 586-90. 

2! Gairdner, Letters and Papers, 2:94 (also in Lunt, ed., Papal Revenues, 2:479, 
no. 525). 

Nikolaus Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi als Ablasskommissar,” Historisches Jahrbuch 
21 (1900), 645-82, at pp. 679-82; Fredericq, Codex documentorum, pp. 418 (no. 290), 
425 (no. 293), 440 (no. 307). 

33 See Robert W. Schaffern, “Learned Discussions of Indulgences for the Dead 
in the Middle Ages,” Church History 61 (1992), 367-81. 

% Eloy Benito Ruano, “Granada o Constantinopla,” Hispania 60 (1960), 267-314, 
at p. 305. 
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notably a household including children; many of the printed let- 
ters of indulgence which survive, above all for the activities of 
Raymond Perault, refer to husbands and wives.*° 

There are limits to what one can learn from the bulls issued by 
the papal chancery, both due to their often formulaic nature and 
because we know that they were subjected to considerable interpre- 
tation by those who used them. For these reasons much of the most 
revealing evidence derives from the next tier in the system, in the 
form of the instructions issued by papal commissioners who had the 
job of transforming parchment into cash. These are not without 
precedent,” but in the fifteenth century they exist in sufficient num- 
ber for us to gain a much clearer idea of the issues which were 
uppermost in the minds of the commissioners. 

A good early example is Cardinal Branda’s instructions of June 
1421, which were reproduced by the chronicler Andrew of Regensburg.” 
Branda began by granting an indulgence of one hundred days of 
enjoined penance to people who came to hear crusade sermons 
preached against the Hussites. Since, as we have seen, soldiers were 
wanted, several clauses followed dealing with the method of bestow- 
ing the cross and the time and place for assembly. An indulgence 
of sixty days was offered for assisting the crusade in miscellaneous 
ways, as well as for each occasion that people took part in inter- 
cessory fasting and prayers. There was detail on the latter: the 
unlearned were to say fifty Our Fathers and fifty Hail Marys, while 
the learned were to recite the seven penitential psalms with their 
litany and appropriate collects and prayers; if age, illness or the 
demands of work made this regime and the accompanying fast imprac- 
ticable, confessors were to prescribe other works of piety. Branda 
proceeded to set out the content of a weekly mass to be sung on 
behalf of the crusade, whose congregations would enjoy an indul- 
gence of one hundred days. The cardinal went on to deal in more 
detail with those who took the cross. Those who had made vows to 


3 See, e.g., Friedrich Georg von Bunge et al., eds., Liv-, esth- und curléndisches 
Urkundenbuch, 15 vols. (Reval, 1853-1914), 14:666. Children aged over 14 received 
the indulgence at a special rate. 

6 See, e.g, Fredericq, ed., Codex documentorum, pp. 404—5 (no. 269), 451-2 (no. 321), 
and cf. ibid., p. 427, no. 297; Röpcke, “Geld und Gewissen,” pp. 78-80. 

27 Notably in the ordinances issued by Bishop Henry Despenser in 1383: Geoffrey 
H. Martin, ed. and trans., Anighton’s Chronicle 1537-1396 (Oxford, 1995), pp. 330-33. 

°8 Palacký, Urkundliche Beiträge, 1:108-16, no. 110. 
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go on pilgrimage overseas, to Rome or Compostela, could have those 
vows commuted to the crusade, but they should also use the money 
they would have spent on the journey to hire other fighters in accor- 
dance with their means. There followed a sequence of formulae for 
the bestowing of the indulgence on all categories of contributor. The 
document ended with the prayers to be said on behalf of those who 
had taken the cross. 

In August 1463 Cardinal Bessarion, charged by Pius II with the 
preaching of the crusade against the Turks in Venetian territory, 
compiled a set of instructions for his ten preachers which has so 
much phraseology in common with Branda’s that he must either 
have used Branda’s as a model or (which seems more likely) drawn 
on a common source.” Bessarion’s document has two parts. The first 
is a preaching aid, similar in its goal to Humbert of Romans’ De 
predicacione crucis of the late thirteenth century.” After outlining some 
of the key themes which his preachers might use to excite their audi- 
ences (who as forty years earlier would receive an indulgence of a 
hundred days for attending), Bessarion proceeded to set out the con- 
ditions and privileges of those who responded by taking the cross. 
He provided even more detail than Branda, specifying for example 
that the collection chests, which were to be placed in the biggest 
church in each town, should also hold “arms, cloth and other objects 
offered through the pious generosity of the faithful,” and that his 
preachers could draw five ducats a month from what they collected 
for their own subsistence. 

Documents like these reveal a strenuous liturgical activity which 
is hidden from view in the papal bulls. It is not hard to imagine 
their value to preachers and collectors at the time. Nikolaus Paulus 
emphasized the importance of the Summarium which was produced 
in Latin and German versions to facilitate the preaching of Sixtus 
IV’s crusade bull Domini et salvatoris of December 1480.*' By this time 
the man had appeared who more than anybody else left his mark 


*° Ludwig Mohler, “Bessarions Instruktion fiir die Kreuzzugspredigt in Venedig 
(1463),” Römische Quartalschrift 35 (1927), 337-49. 

3° On this see Penny Cole, “Humbert of Romans and the Crusade,” in The 
Experience of Crusading, Volume One, Western Approaches, ed. Marcus Bull and Norman 
Housley (Cambridge, 2003), pp. 157-74. 

3! Nikolaus Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 3 vols. (Paderborn, 1922-23), 
3:205. 
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on the preaching of crusade indulgences in the later fifteenth cen- 
tury: Raymond Perault. Paulus agreed with an early biographer of 
Perault that “a new phase in the development of indulgences was 
instituted by him,” and this judgement appears to hold true eighty 
years after Paulus’s own work.” Born in 1435 at Surgères in the 
diocese of Saintes, Perault achieved his MA in theology at Paris in 
1476, the same year he became dean of Saintes and was entrusted 
with the preaching of a plenary indulgence in France. It was known 
as the Saintes indulgence because half of the proceeds were to go 
towards the rebuilding of Saintes Cathedral and half towards the 
war against the Turks. 

The Saintes indulgence was the first outside Spain in which indul- 
gences were made available for the dead, and this contentious inno- 
vation led Perault to write a Summaria declaratio on Sixtus IV’s bull. 
It outlined what would become known as the Four Graces available 
to anybody granted the plenary indulgence: the bestowal on the 
recipient of the Jubilee indulgence; the extension of that indulgence 
to the dead; the right of the recipient to choose their own confes- 
sor; and the recipient’s eligibility to benefit from the intercessory 
work of the Church in all its forms. The Summana declaratio was 
reprinted in a revised form in 1489 and 1501, and Perault produced 
a stream of other works intended to assist his agents and confessors. 
He also played a key role in using the printing press to produce 
short, standardized forms on which only the names of the recipi- 
ents, and the date, had to be added (see appended Document); the 
value of printing for advertising indulgences and for facilitating their 
speedy and efficient administration was of course appreciated from 
the start, but it seems to have been Perault who first grasped the 
full potential of the new technology.** His success as a commissioner 
led to his being sent three times to preach indulgences for the cru- 
sade in Germany, in 1486-8, 1489-90, and 1501-4. His own sta- 
tus rose as he was rewarded with the see of Gurk in 1491 and made 
cardinal in 1493. The last preaching campaign was a gruelling expe- 


32 “von ihm eine neue Phase des Ablasswesens eingeleitet [wurde]:” Paulus, 
Geschichte, 3:212, and cf. his “Raimund Peraudi,” p. 646. 

33 Tt is endorsed by Moeller, for example, in “Die letzten Ablasskampagnen,” pp. 
547-56, and cf. p. 564, where Perault is credited with creating the system against 
which Luther was to set himself: 

3* A point made well by Eisermann, “Der Ablass als Medienereignis,” passim. 
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rience, for Perault followed a demanding itinerary despite his age 
and the fact that he suffered so badly from gout that he could barely 
walk.” 

The main concerns of Perault and his contemporaries may be 
viewed in the Summarium which was produced in 1504-5 by Eberhard 
Schelle and Christan Bomhower, the commissioners appointed to 
administer the Jubilee indulgence granted to the Livonian branch of 
the Teutonic Order for its war against the Russians.” Alexander VI 
granted the indulgence in 1503 following protracted lobbying by 
Schelle and Bomhower, who were respectively chancellor and sec- 
retary to Walter von Plettenberg, the Livonian master, so there was 
every reason for them to try to ensure that the indulgence would 
prove successful.” People were invited to take the cross to accompany 
the brethren into the field, or to send substitutes for the purpose 
(“in expeditionem contra predictos hostes cum magistro et fratribus 
prefatis aut eorum capitaneis per se vel alium cruce signati inter- 
fuerint”); but the emphasis was clearly on the financial provisions 
derived from the 1500 Jubilee: the norm was a quarter of the cost 
of making the pilgrimage to Rome, though it was apparent that col- 
lectors could go much lower. The emphasis on the work of the con- 
fessors who would be stationed in those churches which held the 
collection chests was reflected in the clauses spelling out in detail the 
sins which they were allowed to pardon. Similarly, each of the Four 
Graces was described at length.* 

Schelle and Bomhower produced an illuminating gloss on this list 
of privileges and procedures. ‘They were anxious that penitential dis- 
cipline should not be infringed. So penitents who had committed 
any of the casus papales, the sins normally reserved for papal juris- 
diction, should be referred to themselves or to their deputies. Such 
penitents should, if possible, be persuaded to engage in public penance, 


3 For Perault I have relied mainly on Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi,” and his 
Geschichte, 3:212-19. 

3 “eine Instruktion, die sich eng an die Avisamenta Peraudis anlehnt”: Paulus, 
Geschichte, 3:220. For the background see Leonid Arbusow, “Die Beziehungen des 
Deutschen Ordens zum Ablasshandel seit dem 15. Jahrhundert,” Mitteilungen aus dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte Lw-, Ehst-, und Kurland 20 (1910), 367—457. 

37 Bomhower (or Bomhover) was a notable propagandist on behalf of the Livonian 
brethren: Marshall Poe, “Muscovy in European Cosmographies, 1504—1544,” Russian 
History 25 (1998), 89-106, at p. 96. 

38 Von Bunge et al., Liv-, esth- und curléindisches Urkundenbuch, 14:657—63. 
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proceeding barefoot from church to church, lying prostrate before 
the cross and receiving flagellation from fellow-penitents “in the 
Roman manner” (“more quo fit in Urbe”), to bring home to them 
the sufferings which Christ bore for their sake at Pilate’s hands. All 
penitents should be reminded that the indulgence did not make 
redundant an appropriate personal regime of penitence. Each pen- 
itent should place their contribution directly in the collection chest, 
and nothing should be accepted for the confession. A register of 
names should be compiled. Only properly qualified people should 
hear confessions. “First and foremost,” confessors should swear before 
the commissioners or their deputies that they would treat each con- 
fession with proper care, “examining the conscience rather than the 
purse,” bearing in mind the different circumstances of each indi- 
vidual. Usurers and street thieves presented special difficulties because 
it was often impracticable to locate and recompense their victims.” 

This dense detail, sixteen paragraphs in the case of the Schelle/ 
Bomhower Summarium, pushed to one side the emphasis on liturgy 
which had dominated earlier instructions by crusade commissioners. 
The penitents who had confessed would be absolved, and a forma 
absolutionis was duly provided; it was also specified that they should 
say an Our Father and a Hail Mary before the cross, “for the well- 
being of the high pontiff, of the most holy universal Church, and 
in particular for the defence of the faith against the heretical and 
schismatic Russians and the most wicked Tatars, for the health of 
the lord bishop and. . . all Christendom’s princes.”*? And they would 
of course receive their printed buleta, reminding them of the Four 
Graces bestowed by the indulgence. The legacy of Perault and his 
fellow-commissioners (Ablasskommissaren) in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century and the early years of the sixteenth may be summed 
up as an attempt to reconcile the special circumstances of a crusade 
bull being preached, with the quotidian pattern of the Church’s pen- 
itential procedures. 

There was no escaping the fact that these two considerations were 
hard to hold in balance. The sheer attractiveness of the Four Graces 
tended to sweep all before them; as Moeller put it, “the net which 


3 Ibid., 14:663-66. 

© “pro felici statu summi pontificis, sacrosancte universalis ecclesie, expresse pro 
tuitione fidei contra hereticos et scismaticos Ruthenos ac perfidissimos Tartaros, pro 
prosperitate domini diocesani . . . et omnes principes christianitatis”: ibid., 14:665—66. 
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was spread under mankind was all but unbreakable, and both Purgatory 
and Judgement seemed to melt away before it.”*! It was hardly con- 
ducive to thoroughgoing contrition that those who purchased con- 
fessional letters were empowered not just to select their own confessor 
but also to receive the plenary indulgence from the person chosen 
as often as their lives were imperilled (toties quoties) rather than, as 
hitherto, once while alive and once at the point of death (semel in 
vita et in mortis articulo). And it is hardly necessary to read between 
the lines of the Schelle/Bomhower Summarium to detect the difficulty 
of recruiting enough honest and qualified confessors during indul- 
gence campaigns. Perault supposedly tried to recruit “the erudite, 
the renowned and the devout” for the job, but he complained about 
the greed of some of those whom he employed.* A similar situation 
had arisen in Spain during the Granada war: in November 1489 
Innocent VII asked Fernando and Isabella to ensure that 


the spiritual benefits conceded in this manner, for the salvation of souls 
and the defeat of the Moors, should be taken up in proper and devout 
fashion; they should be administered by churchmen, religious, and peo- 
ple who fear God; and they should not be defiled by the dishonesty 
of those entrusted with the matter.“ 


Even the most conscientious confessor would have found it impos- 
sible to perform his duties with the care which was prescribed, espe- 
cially if preaching brought the response which was sought. A chronicler 
reported that at Erfurt in 1488 Perault’s confessors became exhausted 
from constantly hearing confessions. Moreover, there was an element 
of the showman about Perault. His admirer, the Erfurt Augustinian 
Johann von Paltz, commented that whereas previous papal envoys 
had shied away from advertising their wares, “more or less giving 


4 “Das unter den Menschen ausgespannte Netz ist fast unzereissbar, und Fegefeuer 
und Gericht scheinen beinahe verschwunden”: Moeller, “Die letzten Ablasskampagnen,” 
p. 550. 

4 On this see Moeller, “Die letzten Ablasskampagnen,” p. 549. 

* Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi,” pp. 667 n. 5, 681 n. 1; Thomas Vogtherr, “Kardinal 
Raimund Peraudi als Ablassprediger in Braunschweig (1488—1503),” Braunschweigisches 
Jahrbuch fiir Landesgeschichte 77 (1996), 151-80, at p. 178. 

“ “huiusmodi spiritualia dona pro salute animarum ad mauros debellandos con- 
cessa, rite et devote suscipiantur, et per personas ecclesiasticas ac religiosas et Deum 
timentes administrentur, neve inquinentur improbitate eorum, quibus ea cura com- 
missa est”: José Goñi Gaztambide, “La Santa Sede y la reconquista del reino de 
Granada (1479-1492),” Hispana sacra 4 (1951), 43-80, at pp. 79-80. 

+ Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi,” p. 660. 
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out letters [of indulgence] in corners,” Perault focused his preach- 
ing on a great cross which he had raised alongside the collection 
chest, “and honoured daily with praise and song, so that he con- 
verted more sinners than many [had] who preceded him with indul- 
gences.”*® He wanted success, partly because he believed in the Jubilee 
indulgence as a way of saving souls, but also because he genuinely 
wanted to see a crusade against the Turks, and that required mas- 
sive funding. 

By the time Perault died in 1505 there was a general awareness 
of how important it was to maximize efficiency and accountability 
in the preaching of crusade indulgences. No source that I am aware 
of illustrates this better than an invaluable tranche of documents 
published by Joseph Francois Michaud in his great Histoire des Croisades.“ 
The texts relate to the preaching in the diocese of Toulouse of the 
crusade proclaimed by Pope Leo X, to which Francis I committed 
himself at the end of 1516; as Michaud noted, it was almost cer- 
tainly part of a campaign which was intended to cover all of France. 
Perault would certainly have approved of the close attention to detail 
which was invested in this, probably the last occasion on which the 
crusade was systematically preached in his country of birth. Interestingly, 
provision was still made for personal combat, the indulgence being 
offered in the first instance “to all... who embark with us on this 
holy campaign and who remain in the field for the time designated.” 
But the whole enterprise was problematic in the extreme and the 
King wanted revenue, not troops. He entrusted the campaign, which 
had a fixed duration of two years, to a triumvirate: Josse de la Garde, 
canon and vicar-general of ‘Toulouse, who acted as commissioner; 


*© “et quotidie laudibus et canticis honorari, propter quod plures peccatores con- 
vertit quam multi qui eum cum indulgentiis antecesserunt”: Paulus, “Raimund 
Peraudi,” p. 667 n. 5. The cross was central to the liturgy used: see Hans Volz, 
“Die Liturgie bei der Ablassverktindung,” Jahrbuch fir Liturgik und Hymnologie 11 
(1966), 114-25, esp. pp. 115-17. 

*7 Joseph François Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, ed. Jean Joseph François Poujoulat, 
6 vols. (Paris, 1841), 5:435-68. For context see Kenneth M. Setton, “Pope Leo X 
and the Turkish Peril,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 113 (1969), 
367—424; Robert J. Knecht, Francis I (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 66-69. 

48 Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, 5:435, and cf. p. 439: “il en fault attacher es 
portes principalles et carrefours de toutes les cités et villes principales de ce roy- 
aume, et eglises principalles d'icelles villes et cités.” 

* “omnibus . . . qui ad hanc sanctissimam expeditionem nobiscum profecti fuerint 
et tempore constituto permanserint”: ibid., 5:436. 
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Jean Clucher, a Toulouse notary and king’s secretary, who was 
appointed receiver for the King; and Raymond Raffin, another 
Toulouse canon, who functioned as controller, effectively Francis’s 
watchdog over the honesty of the other two.” 

De la Garde received detailed instructions on how he was to pro- 
ceed. He was to ensure that detailed summaries of the spiritual fac- 
ulties available were posted on church doors in Toulouse and in the 
towns and larger parishes of its diocese. Public notices (placars) relat- 
ing to the crusade, written in Latin and French, were also to be 
prominently on display on gates and at crossroads. De la Garde had 
to print and distribute sufficient numbers of buletae (confesstonaulx) to 
meet demand, each signed by a notary. Confessors had to be appointed 
for each collection point in the diocese, supplied with copies of Leo’s 
bull and the rates which were set for forgiveness from major sins. 
Wooden chests were to be manufactured, each with three locks: there 
would be more than sixty of these. The chests would be opened and 
the contents inventoried several times a year, each time in the pres- 
ence of the three officials, who held the keys to the locks. Most strik- 
ingly, “une belle baniere” was to be commissioned “on which the 
pope was painted in full pontificals, flanked on the right by several 
cardinals and other prelates in pontificals and wearing white mitres, 
and on the left by the king, in full armour, except for the helm 
which his chief squire was carrying, and accompanied by several 
princes and other lords, all armed.” The other side of the banner 
would depict galleys full of Turks, presumably on their way to attack 
France. On Septuagesima Sunday the banner was to be carried in 
solemn procession before the cross, and the commissioner was to 
make “ung beau et devot sermon” to the people; while on other 
Sundays, and on feast-days, the banner was to be on display near 
the collection chest.?! 

De la Garde, Clucher and Raffin seem to have been highly dili- 
gent in carrying out their respective offices. They undertook several 


5 Ibid., 5:442—45, 

5! “en laquelle le pape fust peinct en son grand pontificat, accompaigné de 
plusieurs cardinaulx et aultres prelats estant en pontificat et mitrez de mitres blanches, 
à dextre, et le roy à la senestre, armé tout en blanc, excepté le harnois de teste 
que porteroit son grand escuyer, accompaigné de plusieurs princes et aultres seigneures, 
tous armés; et de aultre costé de ladite baniere, des fustes et aultres bannieres 
pleines de Turcs et aultres infidelles”: ibid., 5:436-39. 
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tours of the diocese to empty the chests, each tour lasting two weeks; 
their itinerary stretched from Buzet-sur-Tarn in the north to Auterive 
in the south and it must have been arduous. A total of 3,700/. 88s. 
and 6d. was collected, all in specie with the curious exception of the 
chest at Eurdille, which contained an odd mixture of textiles, weapons, 
wine and small change (“linge, robes, bassin et harnois, arbalestes, 
lances, bringandes, vin, argent rompu et billon”) to the value of 74. 
4s. and 6d. It is clear from their accounts that in 1517 and 1518 
the administration of Leo X’s indulgences provided considerable work 
in the region. In the first place, the preachers of the crusade each 
received a fifth of the proceeds from the chests. Payments were also 
made to notaries, bell-ringers, church cleaners, printers, providers of 
paper, ink, twine, wax and cloth money-bags, bill-posters, messen- 
gers, the carpenters who made the collection chests and the men 
who mounted guard over them. A total of 72s. was spent “for the 
dinner held for those who attended to witness the counting of the 
money in the chest at Saint-Etiénne in Toulouse, and for the chef.”” 
And one François Villassier received 13/. “for carrying the banner 
of the crusade in the towns and notable places of the said diocese, 
when processions were held.” In addition to a per diem expense 
allowance while on the road, de la Garde and Clucher were each 
paid an honorarium of 1002 a year, and Raffin 50°! The actual 
administration of the Toulouse indulgences appears to have cost 975/. 
lls. 10d., slightly more than a quarter of the proceeds.” 

The accounts which were kept of the crusade preaching in the 
Toulousain in 1517-18 reveal nothing of the effect which it had. 
Fortunately we have evidence relating to Raymond Perault’s activities 
a few years previously which are more enlightening. Andreas Röpcke 
recently published the description written by a Biirgermeister of 
Bremen, Daniel von Biiren, of Perault’s visit to the town to preach 


52 ec 


pour le disner qui a esté faict à ceulx qui ont esté presens à veoir compter 
Pargent du troncq dudict Sainct Estienne de Thoulose, et pour le cuisinier”: ibid., 
5:458. 

5 “pour avoir porté lestendard de la croisade aux villes et lieux notables dudict 
diocese, quand on faisoit les processions”: ibid., 5:465. This proof that the crusade 
standard was actually made at Toulouse raises the question of what happened to 
it, as well as to the many others which must have been made if the activities so 
fully documented for Toulouse were replicated in other French dioceses. 

5t Ibid., 5:459. 

5 Ibid., 5:467-68. 
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the Jubilee indulgence against the Turks at the end of May 1503.” 
It gives a vivid impression of the impact made, which derived not 
just from the fact that he came to administer the Jubilee indulgence, 
but from his status and importance; for wherever he went, Perault 
bestowed degrees, consecrated churches, reformed religious houses 
and acted as peacemaker.” Given Bremen’s size and distance from 
Rome, his visit would have been an event of major significance 
even without the indulgences. The visit got off to a bad start: it was 
Perault’s practice to mark his arrival in a town with a sweeping 
amnesty for citizens who had been sent into exile for their crimes, 
which the council understandably saw as an affront to its authority. 
Eventually a compromise was reached on the issue, and the legate 
entered Bremen on 24 May. Bremen could not match the 200 noble 
girls dressed in black and holding candles who had welcomed him 
at Brunswick in February,” but it did provide an escort of seventy 
horsemen made up of representatives of the town council, the cathedral 
and the guilds. While the church bells pealed out, the procession 
made its way through streets whose house fronts were adorned with 
brightly-coloured Flemish cloths and May greenery: first the guilds- 
men holding torches and burning candles, then schoolchildren dressed 
in choir robes of white linen, monks from Bremen’s three religious 
houses carrying relics and monstrances just as they did for the feast 
of Corpus Christi, and priests from the cathedral and churches car- 
rying their shrines. Then came the great cross which was used in the 
preaching of the indulgences, and Perault himself in his cardinal’s 
red robes, riding on a donkey, flanked by the archbishop and the 
young duke Christoph of Brunswick, under a linen baldachin held 
by four members of the town council. At the close of the procession 
came Perault’s own household, the rest of the council, citizens and 
townspeople. This procession made its way through the market square, 
past the town band playing trombones, trumpets, crumhorns, shawms, 
flutes and other instruments, to the cathedral. Perault entered the 
church to the strains of the organ playing Te Deum laudamus. The 
thirty-two banned individuals made their way from the cathedral to 


°° Röpcke, “Geld und Gewissen.” All detail on Perault’s visit is taken from 
Röpcke’s article, with texts at 70-77. Thomas Vogtherr’s article, “Kardinal Raimund 
Peraudi,” similarly explores Perault’s visits to Brunswick in 1488 and 1503. 

5 Moeller, “Die letzten Ablasskampagnen,” p. 555. 

58 Vogtherr, “Kardinal Raimund Peraudi,” p. 163. 
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the law court to receive their pardons while a service took place con- 
ducted by the archbishop and legate. Then Perault went to the 
monastery of St. Paul’s, where he was being accommodated. 

It was on the following day, Ascension Day, that the main preach- 
ing of the indulgences took place. A large stage, twenty metres in 
breadth, was constructed outside the cathedral with an altar which 
was as big as the cathedral’s own high altar. ‘The space immediately 
around this stage was occupied by the town’s powerful and influential. 
Beyond this inner circle, the market square was packed with people, 
who even stood on the roofs of the houses to get a view of events; 
as Röpcke remarked, in today’s terms the scene probably resembled 
a papal visit. After a long and magnificent mass, Perault and two 
or three bishops occupied themselves with the dispensing of indul- 
gences, and the day came to a close with a dinner given by the 
cathedral provost. Next day there was another dinner, this time at 
St. Paul’s, to which a group of town notables were invited. On 
Sunday 28 May the legate presided at another open air service, this 
one at St. Paul’s. Perault stayed at Bremen until 30 May, his visit 
lasting a week in all. For the town council it had proved an expen- 
sive occasion: the present they had taken with them to St. Paul’s on 
26 May was a silver cup which cost eighty-seven florins, and they 
also provided the monastery with a substantial amount of beer, wine, 
fish and meat to assist with the costs of Perault’s provisioning. 

But Perault’s visit to Bremen was much more expensive to the 
town’s economy in terms of the specie lost through money paid for 
indulgences. The indulgence chest was opened on 31 May, the day 
following the legate’s departure. As always this occasion was vested 
with some solemnity: three representatives of the cathedral clergy 
were present together with three town counciliors. The chest con- 
tained over 6740 florins, a very large sum even after one takes into 
account the fact that it included money contributed during the ear- 
lier preaching of the Jubilee indulgence in the summer months of 
1502. Its significance in price terms may be gauged from Répcke’s 
comment that this money would have bought 100 good horses or 
paid the salaries of 150 doctors for a full year. In accordance with 
Perault’s commission, a third was handed over to the legate’s rep- 
resentative, the Osnabriick cathedral provost Hinrich Manegold, to 
assist with his expenses, while the remaining money was retained in 
the cathedral until the pope, emperor and princes reached an agree- 
ment on a campaign against the Turks. In fact no such agreement 
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was reached and the fate of the Bremen indulgence money, as of 
so much of the proceeds of Perault’s indefatigable activity on this 
third tour, is unknown. 

The money raised for the crusade at Bremen was considerably 
higher than at other north German towns, and Röpcke suggested 
that the discrepancy could be explained in terms of accounting pro- 
cedures.” In fact it is indicative of a whole range of problems which 
arise when one addresses the question of public receptivity towards 
indulgences preached for the crusade. Perault’s visit was an exciting 
occasion, as evidenced by the telling detail that the messenger charged 
with inviting members of the town council to the provost’s dinner 
on 25 May was so caught up in events that he forgot to deliver the 
invitation. It is not going too far to deduce that some of the money 
contributed derived from the shared excitement of these exceptional 
days in Bremen’s life. The role of spectacle and display in medieval 
cities has received a good deal of attention in recent years and while 
there is no consensus on meaning, there is agreement that some- 
thing important was going on.® As Thomas Vogtherr put it, “around 
1500 indulgence campaigns like that of the cardinal were real mass 
events.”°! The Lutheran reformer Friedrich Mykonius reminisced in 
1541 that men like Perault had been treated like little gods: “To 
sum up: God himself could not have been received and entertained 
better.” Moreover, Perault had been preaching indulgences for a 
quarter of a century by this point and we can assume that he had 
learnt how to maximize the impact on those elements which were 
under his control. He knew how to work on his crowd’s feelings by 
holding services in the open air to make his congregation as large 
as possible, with giant crosses and makeshift stages and altars. Colour, 
music and action were skilfully integrated to make his visits truly 
multi-media events.°° 


5 Röpcke, “Geld und Gewissen,” pp. 64-65; Vogtherr,’Kardinal Raimund 
Peraudi,” pp. 168-69. Moeller, “Die letzten Ablasskampagnen,” p. 562, has inter- 
esting comments on the financial issue. 

© See the collection of essays, City and Spectacle in Medieval Europe, ed. Barbara A. 
Hanawalt and Kathryn L. Reyerson (Minneapolis, 1994). 

5! “Ablasskampagnen wie die des Kardinals waren um 1500 wahre Massenereignisse”: 
Vogtherr, “Kardinal Raimund Peraudi,” p. 172. 

® “Unnd yhn Summa: man hette nicht wol godt selbst schonner empfahen und 
halten konnen.” Quoted by Volz, “Die Liturgie,” p. 125. As already noted, Perault’s 
entry to the cathedral was announced by the organ playing Te Deum laudamus. 

% Cf. Eisermann, “Der Ablass als Medienercignis,” p. 99. 
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Commenting on ceremonies very similar to those which were wit- 
nessed and described by Daniel von Büren, Erasmus was to write 
that familiarity bred contempt: “So many times we have seen the 
red cross surmounted on the papal tiara, and the red chest.”°* When 
they had not been overused, on the other hand, there is plenty of 
evidence of their effectiveness. A good example is the activity of 
Perault’s agent, Giinther von Biinau, at Halle a year before Perault’s 
own visit to Bremen. He formally “opened” the Jubilee period on 
23 March with a procession to the Liebfrauenkirche, where the cross 
was erected and von Biinau celebrated a mass. Thereafter a mass 
was celebrated every day in the Liebfrauenkirche, with masses in 
Halle’s other churches on feastdays. In mid-July the Jubilee was 
closed. Before the cross was taken down another procession was held, 
followed by a high mass. 


After the high mass Media vita was sung; all the people who had con- 
fessed sang it kneeling before the cross with great devotion. The laity 
sang it in German three times. Many were so moved to piety and 
reflection that they wept. When they had finished singing the priests 
took down the cross, then they sang Te Deum laudamus.® 


People may have been placed under heavy pressure, as Erasmus 
claimed, to buy indulgences in northern Europe (as they were at 
times in Spain), but both at Halle and at Bremen a penitence was 
displayed which was more likely spontaneous, and was certainly overt 
and visceral. In 1489 at Nürnberg 530 people engaged in an open 
display of penitence.® At Halle in 1502 “very many people per- 
formed their penance with open repentance, for the most part poor 
folk, who went stripped to the waist to all the confessors in the town, 
wherever one was accustomed to sit, and were struck with rods, and 
carried two switches and a burning light in their hands.”®’ At the 
same time it was reported that 450 penitents made their way through 
the streets of Bremen “naked” (that is, barefoot), stripped to the waist 
in the case of men and with loosened hair in the case of women. 
Whether or not there were fully 450 people on this occasion, it must 


®t Quoted in Housley, Later Crusades, p. 415, and cf. Housley, “A Necessary Evil?,” 
p. 266. 

® Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi,” pp. 675-76. 

& Moeller, “Die letzten Ablasskampagnen,” p. 554 n. 84. 

®© Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi,” p. 675. On the beating with rods (Stäben) see 
Volz, “Die Liturgie,” p. 116. 
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have been a remarkable sight; as Röpcke drily commented, “certainly 
not something the people of Bremen saw every day.” It was more 
than just curiosity or the desire to share in a communal experience 
which brought about the success of Perault’s visit a few months later. 

On the basis of this and similar evidence it is possible to conclude 
that at times the preaching of indulgences for warfare against the 
Turks not only raised large sums of money but generated an atmos- 
phere of penitential devotion. It was the latter which Perault and 
his apologists emphasized, claiming that because the Jubilee indul- 
gence focused people’s attention on their spiritual health and in 
particular on the need for contrition so that the indulgence would 
be effective, “hundreds of thousands of souls” were saved by it. 
Immediately, however, two substantial qualifications must be made. 
The first is that the evidence is highly selective. For example, the 
scenes of enthusiasm witnessed in Germany were certainly not repli- 
cated in England. Some of the indulgences preached for crusading 
causes simply passed the chroniclers by. And the returns on some 
indulgences preached for crusading against the Turks were embar- 
rassingly meagre. When a chest in the royal court was opened in 
1489 in the presence of the king and his family, only £11 11s. was 
found in it. Even the Jubilee indulgence of 1501-2 made compara- 
tively little impact. The cautious Wiliam E. Lunt concluded that 
“What a majority of Englishmen thought about papal indulgences 
at any given time during the period [1453-1534] cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty,” but based on his research and that of 
others it seems that opinion was above all lukewarm: with the excep- 
tion of a very few individuals, it was a subject which aroused nei- 
ther the positive nor the negative response to be found in the Empire.” 

The other qualifying comment is that the large sums of money 
raised in Germany by the preaching of the Jubilee indulgence of 
1501 were not tied to enthusiasm for the crusade. The penitential 
desires which Perault and his contemporaries understood and appealed 
to were rooted in individual anxieties which were largely detached 
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ein gewiss nicht alltäglicher Anblick fur die Bremer”: Röpcke, “Geld und 
Gewissen,” p. 50. 

®© Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi,” p. 677 n. 1; Fredericq, Codex documentorum, pp. 
430 (no. 302), 431 (no. 303). 

Lunt, Financial Relations, pp. 577—621, with quote at 612. For a more upbeat 
assessment see Tyerman, England and the Crusades, pp. 315-17, 354. 
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from the cause which the money was supposed to serve. The switch 
from preaching the Jubilee indulgence on behalf of the crusade against 
the Ottomans, to preaching against the Russians and Tatars, was 
symptomatic of a disjuncture between military cause and preaching 
which seems to have widened in the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury as crusade was increasingly associated with Jubilee. There is no 
sign in Perault’s campaigns of the concern earlier expressed by Branda 
and Bessarion that prayers should be offered up on behalf of the 
crusade. This approach probably did not stem simply from the 
emphasis on Jubilee. There was anxiety in Germany about the Turks 
(Tiirkenfurcht), who by this time were raiding Austria’s south-eastern 
lands, but it was linked to deep disillusionment about past failures 
to mount a crusade and to suspicions that fresh talk of crusading 
was simply a mask for the extraction of money by the imperial 
authorities.” Even the committed and enthusiastic Perault was well 
aware that the cause for which he was preaching was highly prob- 
lematic and that there could be no guarantee that on this occasion, 
any more than in the past, military action would materialize.” It 
was altogether safer to shift the focus towards penitence and the 
remarkable nature of the spiritual rewards which were on offer in 
the form of the Four Graces. 

There was a broader context in the highly unsatisfactory nature 
of relations between the papacy and Germany. Events at Bremen in 
1503 are revealing on this. Reverence for a cardinal of the Church, 
and for the indulgences which he had at his disposal, was tempered 
by scepticism about the rationale underpinning his visit, which was 
less to dispense the Church’s spiritual largesse than to make off with 
the town’s material wealth. Indeed, when Perault had visited Lübeck 
a few weeks earlier, his claim that he had come to save its souls 
was glossed by one commentator, Reimar Kock, with the remark 
that this did not stop him leaving with a few thousand of its florins.” 
Not surprisingly, the allocation of a third of the proceeds to Perault 
himself did not help his image; this is clear from his repeated claims 


7! Carl Gollner, Turcica, 3 vols. (Bucharest, 1961-78), 3, passim; Thomas Vogtherr, 
“Wenn hinten, weit, in der Turkei...’ Die Türken in der spatmittelalterlichen 
Stadtchronistik Norddeutschlands,” in Europa und die osmanische Expansion im ausge- 
henden Mittelalter, ed. Franz-Reiner Erkens (Berlin, 1997), pp. 103-25. 

7 Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi,” pp. 679-82. 

™ Röpcke, “Geld und Gewissen,” p. 53. 
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that all he wanted to do was cover his expenses, and that anything 
left over would go towards the crusade.’ When the auditors of the 
Bremen collection chest were paid a generous five florins each as 
their fee, Daniel von Biiren made the dry comment “pinguis est 
panis Christi” (“nourishing is the bread of Christ”). The Bürgermeister 
was distanced and ironic in his approach towards the visit: as Röpcke 
noted, this was a clever and educated man, a forerunner of Bremen’s 
Reformation. Yet, with the complex world-view which was so char- 
acteristic of the pre-Reformation generation, he had secured a Jubilee 
indulgence for his wife and himself in 1502.”° 

On the eve of the Reformation all hopes of reviving the crusade 
as a broad-based expression of Catholic unity foundered on the rock 
of disillusionment. It was possible, as in Germany, to sidestep this 
issue and tap into deep reserves of popular piety, thereby raising 
considerable sums of money. And the preaching on an almost annual 
basis of the Bula de la cruzada which occurred in Spain showed that 
when patriotic excitement, messianic conviction and an aggressive 
foreign policy combined with penitential zeal and ruthless proce- 
dures, the profits to the crown could be substantial.” The problem 
was how to translate the selective into the general and rise above 
the national. The last big crusade project before the Protestant revolt 
was Pope Leo X’s, and contemporary opinion remained divided 
about the chances of success. Cardinals advising the pope on his 
crusade showed optimism on the matter: 


Provided that war is waged in good faith, then great sums of money 
will be raised by publishing indulgences of the most holy crusade for 
people who contribute towards the defence of the holy faith. For faith 
is not dead in the hearts of believers, nor will they scorn the heav- 
enly patria. There are many, and there will be many, who will gladly 
purchase eternal life for a small price, if they see that others are fighting 
for God in earnest, rather than pretending to do so. 


On the other hand, the French thought it was too late: “The peo- 
ple’s devotion has diminished to such a degree that almost nothing 
will come of [the offer of indulgences]. People have been deceived 


™ Fredericq, Codex documentorum, pp. 421 (no. 290), 425 (no. 293); Vogtherr, 
“Kardinal Raimund Peraudi,” p. 180. 

3 Röpcke, “Geld und Gewissen,” p. 70. 

© Röpcke, “Geld und Gewissen,” p. 48. 

” Goñi Gaztambide, Historia, chs. 16-17. 
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so often by such means, from which nothing has resulted, that they 
now regard them as deception, clever tricks to extract their money.”” 
Events were to prove the French right, and one does not have to 
accept Erasmus’s sceptical judgement of Leo X’s project to perceive 
that however sincere the pope himself was, a crusade based on the 
preaching of indulgences was no longer possible. 

Might the crusade have revived if the preaching of indulgences 
had been targeted at personal participation rather than fund-raising? 
Given the fact that preaching a plenary indulgence linked mainly to 
financial contributions, and therefore involving no personal danger, 
proved ineffective, such a question may seem foolish. And undoubt- 
edly the overall answer must be no, since the growing disillusionment 
which curtailed public interest in indulgences would have affected 
personal service even more strongly; indeed it had been a major rea- 
son for the fall-off in recruitment for crusading to the Holy Land 
in the late-thirteenth and early-fourteenth centuries. In any case, the 
trends in contemporary war-making all worked in the opposite direc- 
tion, reinforcing the tendency to use the indulgence to raise cash 
rather than combatants. Yet there were at least three outbursts of 
enthusiasm for personal service in this period which cut against this 
tendency, revealing that in certain circumstances a revival of crusading 
enthusiasm could not only occur, but bring about remarkable results. 

Two of these outbursts related to the defence of Hungary against 
the Turks. In the summer of 1456 the fortress-town of Belgrade was 
relieved by an army of Hungarian and German crusaders raised 
through the charismatic preaching of Giovanni da Capistrano.” And 
in 1514 Tamas Bakócz, Archbishop of Esztergom and cardinal-legate, 
again reacting to a military crisis in the south, commissioned the 
Franciscan Observants to raise an army of Hungarian peasant cru- 
saders.® The origins of the two crusades were similar: an emergency 
which demanded a rapid response, coupled to political weaknesses 


8 For these two quotations see Housley, Later Crusades, pp. 416-17. 

” Housley, Later Crusades, pp. 102-4; Johannes Hofer, “Der Sieger von Belgrad 
1456,” Historisches Jahrbuch 51 (1931), 163-212. See also my “Giovanni da Capistrano 
and the Crusade of 1456,” in Crusading in the Fifteenth Century: Message and Impact, ed. 
Norman Housley (Basingstoke, 2004), pp. 94-115, 215-24. 

2 Norman Housley, “Crusading as Social Revolt: The Hungarian Peasant Uprising 
of 1514,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 49 (1998), 1-28, repr. in Housley, Crusading 
and Warfare, no. XVII. 
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within Hungary which hindered such a response on the part of the 
court and the noble elite. This absence of initiative on the part of 
Hungary’s secular power enabled ecclesiastical authorities, Calixtus 
III and Giovanni da Capistrano in 1456, Leo X and ‘Tamas Bakócz 
in 1514, to play a role which looks anachronistic. Faute de meux, they 
used the formula of signing people with the cross, and their efforts 
encountered a very high degree of success thanks to the urgency of 
the threat posed by the Turks and the exceptional skills of the chosen 
crusade preachers. 

The raising of armies of lower-class civilians in 1456 and 1514 
was not just old-fashioned but also socially anomalous. It was nat- 
ural for contemporaries to enquire why Hungary’s noble clans were 
not deploying their resources, expertise and skills to perform their 
duty of defending the realm. In 1456 the unrest which began to stir 
among the crusaders on this account once Belgrade had been relieved 
caused Capistrano to abandon plans for a southwards advance and 
to disband his army. In 1514 Hungary’s nobles not only refused to 
provide leadership for the peasant crusaders who had assembled, but 
placed obstacles in their path. The result was that this campaign 
evolved into a crusade-revolt whose participants regarded their own 
social superiors as “turkified,” an internal enemy to be disposed of 
before the realm could be defended adequately against the external 
foe. The lesson on both occasions, but particularly in 1514, was 
clear: preaching a crusade outside the familiar structures of political 
power and military organization was a dangerous procedure to fol- 
low. It is very likely that contemporaries were aware of this; the cru- 
sade of 1514 only got off the ground at all because of a convergence 
of unusual circumstances, including factionalism at court, the ambi- 
tions of Tamas Bakócz, and the hopes of Leo X that success in 
Hungary, akin to that enjoyed in 1456, would act as a launching 
pad for his cherished international crusade. But if the customary 
mechanism for raising and paying for an army was in place, cru- 
sade preaching in order to raise troops was not needed anyway. 

If the preaching of a crusade for personal service in a context 
such as Hungary was either fraught with perils of social disturbance 
or surplus to military requirements, then its occurrence at an inter- 
national level was even more problematic. The co-ordination of a 
series of armies which had already been organized and recruited by 
Europe’s great powers was known to be difficult: it was approached 
in a fairly detailed manner at the congress which Innocent VII 
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convened at Rome in 1490 to organize a crusade against the Turks.*! 
A fortiori, to designate a single assembly point and expect contingents 
of crucesignati from all over Europe to make their way to that point 
for embarkation was to court disaster. Yet this was the situation on 
the third occasion when an outburst of enthusiasm for personal ser- 
vice occurred, in the summer of 1464. 

In broad terms, the scenario was not dissimilar to 1456 and 1514: 
a vacuum of political leadership, in this case the failure of any of 
the most important European powers to support Pius II’s great cru- 
sade against the Turks. By the end of 1463 only Duke Philip the 
Good of Burgundy and the doge of Venice were still promising per- 
sonal participation.” Pius was faced with the choice of either taking 
command of the crusade in person or abandoning it altogether. 
Inspired to some extent by Capistrano’s example in 1456, he resolved 
on the former; in a letter written on 10 October 1463, the Milanese 
envoys reported a meeting held by Pius at which issues like com- 
mand, assembly and embarkation, supply, the setting of exchange 
rates and the division of conquests, had been discussed. This inter- 
vention by the pope in what was considered to be the field of the 
secular authorities annoyed Louis XI of France above all and French 
objections were countered in a number of ways." It meant that in 
the bull Ezechielis prophetae, released on 22 October and preached 
over the winter months of 1463-4, an unusual degree of emphasis 
was placed on personal participation: 


Anybody who is robust should come in person if able to do so; any- 
body who does not come should send a person or persons in accor- 
dance with their means; and anybody who cannot send another, should 
make a contribution toward the expedition through reliable hands, 
from the possessions which God has bestowed on them, as far as each 
can under the guidance of their conscience. 


8! Sigismondo dei Conti da Foligno, Le storie de’? suoi tempi dal 1475 al 1510, 
2 vols. (Rome, 1883), 2:426-28. 

%2 Matthias Corvinus of Hungary would probably have joined the army if it had 
campaigned in an area which suited his interests. 

83 Ludwig Pastor, ed., Ungedruckte Akten zur Geschichte der Päpste, 1:1376-1464 
(Freiburg-1.-Breisgau, 1904), pp. 211-13, no. 155. 

** Not least in the sermon composed by Rodrigo Sanchez de Arévalo, Bishop of 
Oviedo, in connection with Pius I’s crusade project (Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, 166, fols. 63r-74r). Penny Cole is preparing an edition and commentary 
for this sermon, which is an important source for crusading ideas in the middle 
decades of the fifteenth century. 

3 “Veniat per seipsum qui validus est, et commode potest: Qui vero non venit, 
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Even after Philip the Good, under pressure from his liege-lord Louis 
XI, pulled out of the crusade in February 1464, the Pope persisted 
with his project. In June 1464 he took the cross in St. Peter’s, then 
set out to Ancona, where the Venetian fleet would transport the cru- 
saders across the Adriatic. At Ancona, awaiting the arrival of the 
Venetians, he died of a fever on 15 August, bringing his crusade to 
an end. 

Most of this sequence of events is well-known;” what has not been 
realized is how successful the preaching of Pius II’s crusade proved 
to be, and how widespread this success was geographically. ‘The point 
is not whether an effective fighting army could possibly have been 
raised in this way (though events in 1456 should make us pause 
before dismissing such an idea totally), but that some thousands of 
individuals were prepared to take the cross for a general crusade 
and embark on the long and hazardous journey to the east. A Viterbo 
chronicler referred to “countless thousands of French, Germans, 
Burgundians, Bretons, Picards, Spaniards and every nation from 
beyond the mountains” who made their way to Rome.*’ Such lists 
of nations are always suspect, but there survives a striking volume 
of evidence about individual contingents from northern Germany 
and Denmark, Flanders, Bologna, France, Catalonia and Castile.®® 
Some of the most interesting evidence relates to the latter. King 
Enrique IV, who was concerned throughout the early 1460s to ensure 
that his campaigns in Granada should not suffer from the papal 


mittat alium aut alios iuxta vires suarum facultatum. Si neque alium potest mittere, 
de bonis suis a Deo collatis, quantum secundum conscientiam suam potest, per 
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(Basle, 1571), pp. 914-23, at 921. 

3 See most recently Helmrath, “Pius II. und die Türken,” pp. 127-37, with full 
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Magdeburg 1 (Leipzig, 1869), p. 408; Giulio C. Zimolo, ed., “Le vite di Pio I di 
Giovanni Antonio Campano e Bartolomeo Platina,” in Rerum italicarum scriptores, n.s., 
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project, became so alarmed at the loss of fighting men and the threat 
to public order that he ordered the closing of his ports and fron- 
tiers. As the king put it, somewhat hyperbolically: 


They have abandoned many of their fathers and mothers, offspring 
and households, the poor, aged and wretched, naked and stripped of 
all their goods, [leaving them] in great misery and extreme want. Some, 
ignoring what the bull decrees about what they should take with them, 
go begging and asking door to door, in the belief that they are gain- 
ing the said indulgence. As a result of which more than 20,000 houses 
in my realms and lordships are depopulated, or will be in the near 
future.” 


Why did the preaching of Pius IPs crusade enjoy such success? In 
1456 and 1514 there was unquestionably a “bandwagon effect” as 
people became excited by the visible success of preaching, but it is 
impossible that individual contingents in 1464 could have been aware 
of the sheer breadth of the movement which they were joining. 
Enrique IV condemned the extravagant and inaccurate promises of 
the preachers: “thinking that they are winning not only the plenary 
indulgence, but also many graces, privileges and indulgences which 
the preachers cause them to believe and think that they can win, 
especially wages, of which there is no mention in the bull.” He 
was right on the latter point, and it is clear that in other countries 
too preachers behaved irresponsibly; a Hamburg chronicler, for exam- 
ple, wrote of countryfolk abandoning their wagons and ploughs to 
leave for Rome on the Turkenreyse.°' On the other hand in every 
major preaching campaign some clerics exceeded their brief, and 
some contingents of crucesignatti in 1464, such as those from Ghent 


8° “dexan e han dexado muchos dellos sus padres e madres, fijos e casas, pobres, 
viejos e flacos, desnudos e desanparados de todos sus bienes, en gran miseria e 
estrema necesidad, e otros algunos, sin tener con que ir segund la dicha bula manda, 
van mendigando e demandando por las puertas, creyendo que ganan la dicha indul- 
gencia. De lo qual se falla averse despoblado e que en breve se espera despoblar 
en los dichos mis reinos e senorios mas de veinte mill casas”: Benito Ruano, 
“Granada o Constantinopla,” pp. 309-10. 

9 “pensando que consiguen e ganan non solamente la dicha indulgencia ple- 
naria, mas otras muchas gracias e preuillejos e indulgencias que los dichos predi- 
cadores les fazen entender e creer que han de ganar, senaladamente sueldo, de que 
en la dicha bula non se faze mencion alguna”: Benito Ruano, “Granada o 
Constantinopla,” p. 309. 

9’! Johann Martin Lappenberg, ed., Hamburgische Chroniken in niedersächsicher Sprache 
(Hamburg, 1861), p. 257. 
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and Bologna, were well-organized.” It was traditional to blame 
preachers in this way, and overall it seems likely that the main rea- 
son for the success was the attraction of a crusade which had been 
promoted with such panache and would be led by the pope in per- 
son. Printed versions of Ezechielis prophetae were produced by Peter 
Schoffer of Mainz in both German and Latin, raising the possibility 
that the new technology was already making an impact.” Perhaps 
also the shortening of the expected period of service to six months 
(“for a year or at least for six months, if they cannot stay longer”) 
played a role.” 

Those crucesignati who responded to Pius IPs summons in 1464 
were not treated as Christ’s warriors. They faced a cold welcome 
when they arrived at Venice and Rome, followed by cramped con- 
ditions, heat, fever and high prices at Ancona. Some were robbed 
or murdered, those who had been well-funded at the start arrived 
home spent-out, and all experienced failure and faced scorn. The 
debacle at Ancona is sometimes treated as the end of the crusades,” 
and it has been argued that the disillusionment caused cut so deep 
as to constitute a watershed in popular response, at least in the case 
of Germany.” This may be true, though it cannot be proved since 
no pope after Pius II repeated his extraordinary gamble of calling 
a general crusade in this way. It is probably the case that this out- 
burst of personal service, like those in 1456 and 1514, was rooted 
in the peculiar circumstances of 1464: the loss of Constantinople in 
1453 and the first big wave of Tiirkenfurcht; the inspiring events of 
1456; and the commitment and persistence of Pius himself. Within 
a few years Ablasskommissaren like Perault would initiate the changes 
which brought the financial administration of indulgences so fully to 
the foreground of preaching that it looks at times as if we enter a 
new era in terms of the procedure being followed. 


9 Fris, Histoire de Gand, p. 126; “Cronica di Bologna,” col. 756. 

” Eisermann, “Der Ablass als Medienercignis,” pp. 102-3. 

* “Der annum aut ad minus per sex menses, si amplius non potuerint”: Aeneae 
Silva Piccolominei . . . opera quae extant omma, p. 921. 

5 E.g., Steven Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1951-4), 
3:468 (“The Crusading spirit was dead”); and most recently Helmrath, “Pius II. 
und die Türken,” p. 136 (“Sein Tod bedeutet das endgültige Scheitern des Kreuzzugs”). 

% Vogtherr, “Wenn hinten, weit, in der Tiirkei...,” pp. 118-21, and cf. Göllner, 
Turcica, 3:50-51. 
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About 50,000 Hungarians joined in the crusade of 1514, and the 
Roman Pontifical published six years later included a liturgy for tak- 
ing the cross “for the assistance and defence of the Christian faith 
or for the recovery of the Holy Land”.” The fact remains, however, 
that for the overwhelming majority of Catholics the crusade had 
become distanced from real life. It was a cause to be assisted financially, 
and even the provision of this financial support was severely qualified 
by suspicion of the powerful in Church and state. The Turks must 
be held back; it was desirable that the Holy Land should be recovered; 
and a crusade launched to achieve either goal (or both) would be 
an expression of Christian unity in a period when warfare between 
Christian princes was relentless and bloody. None of these goals was 
contentious, indeed most Catholics probably still believed that any 
warfare against non-Christians was laudable. But the machinery for 
achieving such purposes in crusading terms no longer worked, at 
least outside the Spanish theatre of operations, which was sui generis. 
The crusade remained an inspiring ideal but the reality was all too 
often very different. While most people did not follow Luther or 
even Erasmus to their conclusions in their assaults on crusading prac- 
tices, they probably agreed with much of their critique. 


DocuMENT 
Blank letter of indulgence, 1488 
British Library 1.A.248: Raymondi Peraudi literae indulgentiarum 


Universis presentes litteras inspecturis Raymundus peraudi sacre 
pagine professor Archidiaconus Alvisiensis in ecclesia Xanctonensis 
sedis apostolice prothonotarius ad Almaniam universaque et singula 
provincias civitates terras et loca germanie sacro Romano imperio 
principibusque electoribus ac subditis ubilibet subiectis Orator nun- 
clus et commissarius apostolicus Salutem. Notum facimus quatenus 
sanctissimus dominus noster Innocentius papa octavus et modernus 
cunctis utriusque sexus christifidelibus pro tuitione orthodoxe fidei 


97 «cs 


in subsidium et defensionem fidei christiane seu recuperationem terre sancte”: 
Purcell, Papal Crusading Policy, pp. 200-1. See also Tyerman, England and the Crusades, 
pp. 307-8. 
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contra thurcos iuxta ordinationem nostram manus adiutrices porri- 
gentibus praeter tubileum et alias indulgentias gratias facultates quas 
supradicti christifideles obtinere duntaxat perut visitando ecclesias per 
nos an per commissarios nostros deputandas ac si visitassent eccle- 
sias urbis tempore iubilei perut in bullis apostolocis desuper confec- 
tis plenius continetur possint eligere confessorem idoneum secularem 
vel regularem qui eos vita comite ab omnibus excessibus et delictis 
preterquam sedi apostolice reservatis totiens quotiens opus fuerit 
absolvere possit. Et insuper totiens quotiens ad talem statum devener- 
int ut verisimiliter de eorum morte dubitetur etiam si tunc eos ab 
hac luce decedere non contingat atque in vero mortis articulo ple- 
nariam omnium suorum peccatorum remissionem eis valeat imper- 
tiri de sue plenitudine potestatis facultatem concessit. Voluitque idem 
sanctissimus dominus noster motu proprio omnes et singulos huius- 
modi benefactores atque eorum parentes defunctos et eorum bene- 
factores qui cum caritate decesserint in omnibus precibus suffragiis 
missis elemosinis ieiuniis orationibus disciplinis et ceteris omnibus 
spiritualibus bonis que fiunt vel fieri poterunt in tota universali sacro- 
sancta Christi ecclesia militante et omnibus membris eiusdem in per- 
petuum participes fieri. Cum itaque devot [space] in Christo [space 
of half a line] ad ipsius fidei pia subventione et defensione iuxta 
summi pontificis intentionem et nostram ordinationem perut per pre- 
sentes nostras litteras sibi in huiusmodi testimonium a nobis traditas 
approbamus de suis bonis contulerit eiusdem auctoritate pontificis 
sibi ut indulgentia pro predicta tuitione fidei concessa quo ad in 
superioribus contenta uti et gandere valeat merito constat esse con- 
cessum. Datum sub sigillo nostro ad hoc ordinato die [space] men- 
sis [space] Anno domini Mcccce.lxxx.vii. 


Forma absolutionis in vita totiens quotiens 


Misereatur tui ac Dominus noster ihesus xhristus per meritum sue 
passionis te absolvat et ego auctoritate ipsius et apostolica michi in 
hac parte commissa et tibi concessa te absolvo primo ab omni sen- 
tentia excommunicationis maioris vel minoris quam incurristi deinde 
ab omnibus peccatis tuis contritis confessis et oblitis conferendo tibi 
plenariam omnium peccatorum tuorum remissionem remittendo tibi 
penas purgatorii In nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti Amen. 


THE INDULGENCE AS A MEDIA EVENT: 
DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNICATION THROUGH 
BROADSIDES IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Falk Eisermann 


One key to understanding the nature and effects of the Reformation 
is the indisputable fact that it was a media event of extraordinary 
proportions. Berndt Hamm has dedicated a seminal article to this 
subject, in which he shows that the reformers not only used all the 
verbal and symbolic media at their disposal to their full extent, which 
was only natural, but that they also introduced new forms of pub- 
licity. In this way they changed public communication in Germany 
fundamentally.' However, Hamm rightly rejects the near-canonical 
school of thought that identifies Luther and his followers as the sole 
cause of the complete changes and radical innovations that came 
with the Reformation, and which says that the Reformation was 
without precedent in this respect. Already in the decades before the 
Reformation, the conditions of widespread communication had changed 
considerably. Taken as a whole, this was largely the result of the 


' B. Hamm, “Die Reformation als Medienereignis,” in Jahrbuch fir biblische Theologie 
11 (1996), 137-66. All broadsides will be cited by a VE 15-number as in 
F. Eisermann, Verzeichnis der typographischen Einblattdrucke des 15. Jahrhunderts im Heiligen 
Römischen Reich Deutscher Nation (VE 15), 3 vols. (Wiesbaden, 2004). The two most 
important incunabula catalogues are Hinblattdrucke des XV. Jahrhunderts. Fin biblio- 
graplusches Verzeichnis, ed. by the Kommission für den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, 
Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten 35-36 (Halle, 1914; reprinted 
Nendeln and Wiesbaden, 1968) [hereafter cited as “Einbl.”] and Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke, 11 vols. to date (letters A-H), 2nd ed. (Stuttgart, 1925—) [hereafter 
cited as “GW”]. For more information on the printers mentioned in this text cf. 
F. Geldner, Die deutschen Inkunabeldrucker. Ein Handbuch der deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. 
Jahrhunderts nach Druckorten, vol. 1: Das deutsche Sprachgebiet (Stuttgart, 1968). When 
quoting from incunabula, abbreviations are extended and spelling is standardized. 

This study offers a slightly revised and updated version of my paper “Der AblaB 
als Medienereignis. Kommunikationswandel durch Einblattdrucke im 15. Jahrhundert. 
Mit einer Auswahlbibliographie,” in Tradition and Innovation in an Era of Change— 
Tradition und Innovation im Übergang zur Frühen Neuzeit, ed. R. Suntrup and J. R. 
Veenstra, Medieval to Early Modern Culture—Kultureller Wandel vom Mittelalter 
zur Frühen Neuzeit 1 (Frankfurt am Main and Berline), pp. 99-128. Thanks to 
Joel Love for the translation. 
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invention of printing, together with the importance of spiritual con- 
siderations, which had grown, fed from various sources by an 
intensification of the public articulation of Church and piety. In the 
decades immediately prior to the Reformation, the practice of piety 
found its most effective public expression in the multi-media pre- 
sentations of the indulgence trade. Hamm describes the relationship 
between indulgences and the reformers’ reaction to them in the pithy 
phrase “the media event of the reformers’ criticism of indulgences 
represents itself...as a consequence arising from the media event 
of late-medieval indulgence propaganda.” 

This paper sets out to examine this clearly provocative thesis by 
relating it to specific instances from an extensive sample of the sur- 
viving late-medieval German indulgence literature. The starting point 
is a fact from the history of the indulgence tradition, which seems 
readily suited to support Hamm?’s thesis: that alongside a large num- 
ber of oral, pictorial and symbolic media, the propagandists of the 
indulgence trade primarily made use of printing in their written 
announcements. In this connection, ephemeral writings of limited 
content in German and Latin—mostly broadsides (Einblattdrucke, pub- 
lications printed on a single sheet)—became essential elements of the 
indulgence-related communication process: the broadside was to the 
indulgence trade what the printed pamphlet was to the Reformation.’ 
In the many indulgence broadsides of the fifteenth century we can 
see how public (as well as less public) communication was formed 
and guided; which target audiences they were supposed to be address- 
ing; and how the mechanisms for publicizing indulgences developed. 
All of these elements may form part of the model or pattern for the 
later developments of which Hamm speaks. 

Drawing on the wealth of surviving documents, we must ask a 
range of questions. Under what circumstances and by which groups 
were broadsides used in the preparation and carrying out of indul- 
gence campaigns? What sorts of texts were transmitted as broad- 
sides? How exactly were they published; and for what sort of reception 
were they intended? Obviously the evidence considered here can 
only provide the basic building blocks for a full history of the com- 
munication surrounding indulgences. A comprehensive presentation 


* Hamm, “Die Reformation als Medienereignis,” p. 162. 
° Cf. ibid., p. 141. 
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would have to take innumerable other textual sources into consider- 
ation: university reports, sermons, tracts and circular letters, critical 
and apologetic writings, descriptions of actions and symbols for use 
in liturgy and the cults of saints, prayers, songs, images accompa- 
nied by text, and epigraphic sources. The period included within the 
research would also have to be extended beyond 1500 and the age 
of incunabula to include the decade and a half that immediately 
preceded the Reformation, in order to support Hamm’s thesis with 
signs of further developments of a formative nature for the subse- 
quent processes of communication and interaction in the history of 
religious piety. In justifying the decision to limit this study to fifteenth- 
century broadsides, it must be said that this source material has so 
far tended to be under-estimated.* 

Printing and indulgences very quickly found common ground. In 
his Thuringian chronicle, the Bürgermeister of Erfurt Hartung Kammer- 
meister noted, more or less in passing, for the year 1455: 


In dem selbin jare quam abir ein legate von Rome gein Erffurtte und 
wiszete grosze bollen von unsirme heiligen vater, dem bobiste Nicolao 
dem funfften, inhaldene grosze gnade. Der selbe legate gab brive von 
sich den jhenen, die des aplas gebruchten, und er sammete groz gelt 
in der stad und uf dem lande.’ 


[In this year a legate from Rome appeared again in Erfurt, produc- 
ing bulls from our holy father, Pope Nicholas V that contained par- 
ticular grace. The legate distributed letters of indulgence to those who 
needed indulgence, and he collected much money in the city and the 
surrounding countryside. | 


* With the exception of studies by N. Paulus (see notes 5 and 45). For other 
types of indulgence texts, cf. H. Boockmann, “Uber AblaB-‘Medien’,” Geschichte in 
Wissenschaft und Unterricht 34 (1983), 709-21; K. NaB, “AblaBfalschungen im späten 
Mittelalter. Lothar II. und der Ablaß des Klosters Königslutter,” Historisches Jahrbuch 
111 (1991), 403-32; F. Eisermann, articles “AblaBgebete” and “Ablaßverzeichnisse,” 
in Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, ed. K. Ruh et al., 2nd ed., 11 
vols. (Berlin, 1978—2004), 11, cols. 4—9. 

3 Die Chronik Hartung Cammermeisters, ed. R. Reiche, Geschichtsquellen der Provinz 
Sachsen und angrenzender Gebiete 35 (Halle, 1896), pp. 154-55. The most impor- 
tant contribution for all historical and theological questions (as well as those to do 
with the history of communication) is N. Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 
3 vols. (Paderborn, 1922-23) [all subsequent citations will be of this Ist ed]. The 
2nd ed. (3 vols., Darmstadt, 2000) features a useful introduction by T. Lentes in 
1:VII-XXXIX, and additional bibliography at 1:XL-LIX. An important edition 
of the sources is P. Fredericq, Codex documentorum sacratissimarum indulgentiarum 
Neerlandicarum. Verzameling van stukken betreffende de pauselijke aflaten in de Nederlanden 
(1300—1600), Rijks Geschiedkundige Publikatien 21 (The Hague, 1922). 
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For Kammermeister, this was clearly not a spectacular piece of news, 
since he does not describe the event in particularly sensational terms. 
However, this excerpt from the chronicle marks a particular moment 
in the history of printing. In this indulgence campaign, samples of 
the new technology reached the public in great numbers for the first 
time. These were the famous thirty- and thirty-one-line letters of 
indulgence, which were printed and distributed in various places 
under the name of the Cypriot nobleman Paulinus Chappe in the 
years 1454 and 1455.° Erfurt represents something of a focal point 
in the transmission of these indulgences. Alongside the earliest known 
copy from 22 October 1454’ are five further forms, which were 
distributed in the city until April 1455.° The text of the letter, which 
is printed on vellum, can be paraphrased as follows: as an envoy 
and general plenipotentiary of the King of Cyprus, Paulinus Chappe 
sends greetings to all believers in Christ. In view of the distress 
in which Cyprus finds itself, Pope Nicholas V has permitted to all 
believers who will make a contribution for the defence of the Christian 
faith during the three years beginning on | May 1452, that suitable 
confessors may grant them a complete indulgence and perfect for- 
giveness once in life and once at the hour of death, provided that 
they truly repent and confess their sins. A hand-written entry in the 


€ VE 15, G14 and C15. Cf. F. Eisermann, “‘Hinter Decken versteckt’. Ein weite- 
res Exemplar des 31zeiligen AblaBbriefs und andere Neufunde von Einblattdrucken 
des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Gutenberg-Fahrbuch (1999), 58-74; F.-J. Stewing, “Ein unbe- 
kanntes Exemplar des 31zeiligen Ablafbriefes von 1454/1455 im Thiiringischen 
Staatsarchiv Rudolstadt,” Blätter der Gesellschaft fiir Buchkultur und Geschichte 7 (2003), 
9-32. It is possible that Nikolaus von Kues was already planning to print letters 
of indulgence in the year 1452. See K.-M. Sprenger, “‘Volumus tamen, quod expres- 
sio fiat ante finem mensis Maii presentis’. Sollte Gutenberg 1452 im Auftrag Nikolaus 
von Kues’ AblaBbriefe drucken?,” Gutenberg-Jahrbuch (1999), 42-57. For secondary 
literature on letters of indulgence from the incunabula period, see S. Corsten and 
R. W. Fuchs with K. H. Staub, eds., Der Buchdruck im 15. Jahrhundert. Eine Bibliographie, 
2 vols. (paginated continuously), Hiersemanns Bibliographische Handbücher 7 
(Stuttgart, 1988-93), pp. 122-24, 723; for a select bibliography, see Eisermann, 
“Ablaß als Medienereignis,” pp. 116-22, for a comprehensive bibliography specifically 
on indulgences see n. 5. 

7 VE 15, C15:4. Cf. Eisermann, “‘Hinter Decken versteckt’,” p. 61 no. 12. This 
fragmentary copy, which belonged to the collection of Ernst Fischer (Freiburg/ 
Weinheim) in the 1930s and was then considered lost, has recently resurfaced, cf. 
the auction catalogue Reiss & Sohn, Auktion 95, 19—20 October, 2004 (Königstein, 
2004), p. 56 no. 458, and pl. 7. This copy is now in the John H. Scheide Library 
(personal communication from Dr Paul Needham, Princeton). 

8 Cf. Eisermann, “‘Hinter Decken versteckt’,” overview on pp. 60—64, nos. 3, 
10, 12, 17, 26, 31. 
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space that has been left blank for this purpose certifies that the recip- 
ient has made the requisite contribution and thereby gained the right 
to be declared free of punishment by his confessor, in accordance 
with the Forma absolutionis that follows. 

From the point of view of its commissioners and their clients, the 
Cypriot indulgence was clearly a success. The surviving copies of 
VE 15, Cl4 and C15 that carry the names of recipients cover a 
geographical area that stretches from Copenhagen to Constance and 
from St Gallen to Westphalia, with a certain concentration in the 
archdioceses of Cologne and Mainz.’ This is a good early example 
of the use of printed texts in the indulgence trade in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, not only because of the wide distribution of 
indulgences, but also because other media were employed alongside 
the actual letters of indulgence, even at this early stage in the devel- 
opment of printing. The other media involved were the so-called 
Tiirkenkalender of December 1454'° and the crusade bull Cum his supe- 
rioribus anms of Pope Calixtus HI, which appeared in 1456 in both 
German and Latin.'' This selection of texts is representative of the 
variety that was issued at this formative stage. Texts of such types 
would come to play a significant role in the printed literature of 
indulgences, as evidenced by later groups of surviving texts. However, 
the indulgence trade at first only led to sporadic commissions for 
the printing houses. Notable in this respect was the bull Ezechielis 
prophetae, with which Pius II announced his personal participation in 
a coming crusade on 22 October 1463. This was printed in German 


° Ibid., pp. 59-60, 64. 

10 See Der Tiirkenkalender “Eyn manung der cristenheit widder die durken”, Mainz 1454. 
Das älteste vollständig erhaltene gedruckte Buch. Rar. I der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek: fac- 
simile edition with commentary by F. Geldner (Wiesbaden, 1975); E. Simon, The 
Türkenkalender (1454) Attributed to Gutenberg and the Strasbourg Lunation Tracts, Speculum 
Anniversary Monographs 14 (Cambridge MA, 1988). 

" German version: GW 5916; cf. Die Türkenbulle Pabst Calixtus [sic!] III. Ein deutscher 
Druck von 1456 in der ersten Gutenbergtype. In Nachbildung hg. und untersucht von 
P. Schwenke. Mit einer geschichtlich-sprachlichen Abhandlung von H. Degering, 
Seltene Drucke der Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1911); M. Bingham 
Stillwell, The Beginning of the World of Books 1450 to 1470. A Chronological Survey of the 
Texts Chosen for Printing during the First Twenty Years of the Printing Art. With a Synopsis 
of the Gutenberg Documents (New York, 1972), no. 15; for the Latin version (not in 
GW): ibid., no. 8 (copy in John H. Scheide Library, Princeton); F. Schanze, “Der 
Buchdruck eine Medienrevolution?,” in Mittelalter und frühe Neuzeit. Übergänge, Umbriiche 
und Neuansatze, ed. W. Haug, Fortuna Vitrea 16 (Tübingen, 1999), pp. 286-311 
(p. 304). 
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and Latin by Peter Schöffer in Mainz." In the 1460s, several let- 
ters of indulgence were printed by various offices in Cologne, Mainz 
and Strasbourg.'? Only during the papacy of Sixtus IV (1471-84) 
was there an enormous upsurge in the use of printing, and espe- 
cially of broadsides, for the dissemination of indulgences.'* Two events 
were particularly important for this change. The first was the Year 
of Jubilee in 1475, and the other was the landing of the Turks in 
Apulia in the summer of 1480. In the wake of the Jubilee, from 
1476 onwards, numerous indulgences were granted for the benefit 
of individual churches, mostly in Germany. Soon after this, battles 
in Italy and the siege of Rhodes led to the announcement of new 
crusade indulgences. ‘The sale of these indulgences competed with 
that of the Jubilee indulgences, which resulted in the withdrawal of 
indulgences and complications in relation to the validity of some 
regional indulgences." Already before the Jubilee, Sixtus had issued 
numerous plenary indulgences, mostly in support of church-building 
projects such as “for certain Roman churches, for two churches that 
had burned to the ground in Erfurt, for the abbey of Egmond in 
Holland, the Carmelite church in Posen, the Cathedral at Königsberg, 
the pilgrimage church in Loreto.”'® The indulgence for the building 
of the Erfurt churches of St. Mary and St. Severi provides the next 
example of the connection of indulgences with printing, in the form 
of the letter of indulgence VE 15, A36 that appeared in 1473 (prob- 
ably the first evidence of printing in Erfurt), and the related bull Si 
populus israheliticus, which was produced in a two-page edition by 
Lukas Brandis in Lübeck.” 


® Stillwell, Beginning of the World of Books, nos. 64a (Latin edition), 64b (German). 

13 Cf. F. Eisermann and V. Honemann, “Die ersten typographischen Einblattdrucke,” 
Gutenberg-fahrbuch (2000), 88-131 (esp. pp. 94-100); Schanze, “Der Buchdruck eine 
Medienrevolution?,” pp. 305-9. 

14 Gf. Paulus, Geschichte, 3:167-69, 190-92, 204-10; E. Göller, “Deutsche 
Kirchenablasse unter Papst Sixtus IV,” Römische Quartalschiift 3 (1923), 55-71; P. P. 
Albert, “Sixtus’ des vierten Ablassbriefe für das Freiburger Münster,” Freiburger 
Miinsterblitter 11 (1915), 31-48. For more on Sixtus, see E. Lee, Sixtus IV and Men 
of Letters, Temi e Testi 26 (Rome, 1978); M. Miglio, F. Niutta, D. Quaglioni and 
C. Ranieri, eds., Un Pontificato ed una Citta. Sisto IV (1471-1484). Atti del Convegno 
Roma, 3—7 Dicembre 1984, Pubblicazioni della Scuola Vaticana di palacografia, diplo- 
matica e archivistica: Littera antiqua 5 (Vatican City, 1986). 

15 Cf. Paulus, Geschichte, 3:207. 

16 Ibid., 3:168. 

V A. Kapr, “Der Erfurter AblaBbrief von 1473. Eine druckhistorische Studie zum 
500. Jahr des Buchdrucks in Erfurt,” Beiträge zur Inkunabelkunde, 3F., 6 (1975), 30-37; 
E. Voulliéme, “Die Indulgenzbulle Papst Sixtus IV zum Besten des Wiederaufbaues 
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In the examples cited so far, a pattern has emerged: from the 
very beginning, the indulgence trade made use of single- and multi- 
page printed texts in various places, but closely related ways. Moreover, 
from the beginning it made use of the German language, which 
allows us to conclude that these printed texts were geared towards 
reception by a variety of different audiences. The strategy of a multi- 
layered use of printed material first appeared in its full form in the 
indulgence campaigns that took place in 1477 and 1484, in aid of 
the collegiate church of SS Mary, Andreas and Amandus in the 
Swabian town of Urach.'* A chronological summary of works pro- 
duced in the Urach printing house and elsewhere during these years 
gives an impression of the exceptionally intense publicity and orga- 
nization of textual content that accompanied these indulgence cam- 
paigns (the dates given for bulls and summaries thereof are the earliest 
possible dates of publication; but each should be considered as a 
terminus post quem): 


7 December 1476: German summary of the bull enacted on this 
date by Pope Sixtus IV regarding the Urach indulgence (VE 15, 
S139). A fragment of a bull in Latin with a German summary most 
likely was published together with this text (S43).'° The printer was 
Konrad Mancz in Blaubeuren. 

15 October 1477: Summary of the bull of indulgence of this date, 
in Latin. Printer: Mancz (S140). 

11 July 1478: The bull Pastoris aeterni of this date, in Latin. In 
addition, there was a summary in Latin and German on one page. 


Both were printed in Reutlingen, by Michael Greyff (S52, S141).*° 


der durch den großen Brand zerstörten beiden Stiftskirchen B. Mariae Virginis und 
S. Severi zu Erfurt vom 23. Febr. 1473,” Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och Biblioteksvdsen 
10 (1923), 31-37; F.-J. Stewing, “Zwei unbekannte Quellen zum Ablasswesen in 
Thüringen in der zweiten Hälfte des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Archiv fiir mittelrheinische 
Kirchengeschichte 56 (2004), 123-42. 

'® For general information on Urach, see W. Schéntag, “Urach (1477-1517),” in 
Monasticon Fratrum Vitae Communis, Part 2: Deutschland, ed. W. Leesch, E. Persoons 
and A. G. Weiler, Archives et Bibliothéques de Belgique Extranr. 19 (Brussels, 
1979), pp. 233-46; M. Brecht, “‘Moderne Frömmigkeit und ‘gemeinsames Leben’. 
Das Uracher Briiderhaus und seine Geschichte,” Blätter fiir wiirttembergische Rirchengeschichte 
78 (1978), 5-23. 

2 H. Hummel and T. Wilhelmi, with G. Brinkhus and E. Dubowik-Belka, Katalog 
der Inkunabeln in Bibliotheken der Diözese Rottenburg-Stuttgart, Inkunabeln in Baden- 
Württemberg, Bestandskataloge 1 (Wiesbaden, 1993), no. 638. 

2° On Greyff’s involvement in the indulgence, see E. Soltész, “Ein bisher unbekan- 
nter Einblattdruck Michael Greyfis, betreffend die AblaBverkiindigung des Papstes 
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22 June 1479: The bull Pastoris bom, in Latin (S59). 

5 October 1479: Gabriel Biel, announcement of the bull Pastoris 
bom of 22 June 1479 (dated 5 October 1479), in Latin (B60). Both 
of these were printed in Urach by Konrad Fyner.”! 

1480: letters of indulgence. Printer: Fyner; in two editions (A50, 
A51). These, like all the letters of indulgence (confessionale, formae abso- 
lutions) mentioned here, were in Latin. 

c. 1480: one Latin and two Latin/German summaries. Printer: 
Fyner (S144—146). 

5 January 1481: the bull Sancto ac pio desiderio of this date, in Latin. 
Printer: Greyff (S97). 

1481(?): letter of indulgence. Printer: Fyner (A52). 

7 December 1482: the bull Sancto ac pio desiderio of 5 January 1481, 
with a papal brief of 7 December 1482, in Latin. Printer: Fyner (S98). 

1483: letters of indulgence. Printer: Fyner; five editions (A53—A57). 

c. 1483: announcement of indulgence, in German. Printer: Greyff 
(A67). 

13 September 1483: the bull Romanus pontifex of this date, in Latin. 
Two editions (S103, $104). In addition, a Latin summary, also in 
two editions (S142, $143). Printer: Greyff. 

Before 4 April 1484: Georg Hartzesser, letter of indulgence [ Leipzig: 
Konrad Kachelofen] (H4). 

Before 10 April 1484: Benedikt von Helmstadt: letter of indul- 
gence [Marienthal: Brotherhood of the Common Life] (B39).” 


More than two dozen different broadsides have survived from this 
indulgence campaign, which was extended on several occasions by 
the Pope. The vast majority of these documents are papal bulls and 
related summaries in German and Latin, in which the essential con- 
tents of the bulls are elucidated. In addition, there are numerous 
letters of indulgence. It took five printing houses to cope with this 
workload, mostly in the local area. Based on the evidence of the 


Sixtus IV,” Gutenberg-Jahrbuch (1977), 72-74; M. Herzfeld, “New Light on the 1480 
Siege of Rhodes,” The British Museum Quarterly 36 (1972), 69-73. 

*| Cf. P. Amelung, “Bemerkungen zum frühen Buchdruck in Urach,” Schwäbische 
Heimat 7 (1976), 193-99; C. F. Bühler, “Notes on Conrad Fyner’s Press in Urach,” 
Gutenberg-fahrbuch (1936), 63-72. 

2 Benedikt, the rector of the house of the Brotherhood at Marienthal, was Gabriel 
Biel’s predecessor as provost of Urach from 1477 until approximately the begin- 
ning of 1479; see Schéntag, “Urach (1477-1517),” pp. 242, 245. 
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texts printed in Marienthal and Leipzig, we can assume that—towards 
the end at least—the Urach indulgence was also being distributed 
in the Rhine area and in central Germany. Unfortunately, the sur- 
viving copies of letters of indulgence do not help us to form an exact 
picture of the audience, since most of them do not have the blank 
spaces filled in to provide names and other details, or else give recip- 
ients’ names without any indication of their place of origin or the 
locations where they were displayed for sale. The financial gains of 
the campaign show that the public appeal and popularity of these 
indulgences left nothing to be desired, although the actual reason 
for the indulgence, the rebuilding and extension of the church, only 
advanced slowly: “when the church was finished, in the year 1499, 
with a new organ having been installed and the set of bells . . . extended, 
6600 florins were still left over from the money gained through the 
sale of indulgences.” 

The success of the Urach indulgence can be seen from the amount 
of money that it raised, but this success was certainly due, at least 
in part, to the support that the campaign received from the print- 
ing press. The case of Urach can be taken as a typical example of 
the ongoing developments at this time, since in the years that fol- 
lowed, printed bulls, summaries and letters of indulgence became 
the most important means of publicizing the ever-increasing num- 
ber of indulgences on sale in Germany. Broadsides like VE 15, B60 
had the effect of creating a tradition. This sheet was the announce- 
ment of the bull Pastoris boni, which had been issued by the Pope 
on 22 June 1479. Gabriel Biel, at that time provost of Urach, wrote 
the announcement on 5 October in the same year and had it pub- 
lished by the printer Fyner.** This edition shows that those who were 
involved in the indulgence trade were concerned to preserve the doc- 
umentary character of the papal promise of indulgence, thereby prov- 
ing its legal validity. To avoid any suspicion of forgery, itself a natural 


3 K, Ehrlich, “Die Stiftskirche St Amandi und Meister Peter Steinmetz von 
Koblenz,” in Die Amanduskirche in Bad Urach, ed. F. Schmid (Sigmaringen, 1990), pp. 
17-34 (p. 21). 

** The only surviving copy is held at the University Library in Tübingen (Ke 
XVII 4.2 Nr. 8 Ink.); it is printed on vellum. For an illustration cf. W. Schnabel, 
“Das Wirken der Brüder vom gemeinsamen Leben in Urach: ... daß ihr sollt nach- 
folgen seinen Fußtapfen ... (1. Petrus 2,21),” in... und sollst ein Segen sein. Kusammengestellt 
fir den Festtag am 23. September 1990 aus Anlaß des 10jährigen Bestehens des Einkehrhauses 
Stift Urach (Reutlingen, 1990), pp. 9-23 (p. 13). 
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consequence of mass printing, the traditional form of publication 
known as a transumpt was chosen. Biel therefore describes the mate- 
rial characteristics and external features of the original document in 
an introduction. In particular, he focuses on the seal, which was 
made of lead, fastened with silk ribbons in red and saffron as described 
in the customary practices of the Roman curia: Bulla plumbea in filis 
sericis Ruber Croceique Coloris More romane curie (1.3). Biel follows the 
papal wording exactly, and the text closes with details of the time 
and place where the transumpt was written, with the names of wit- 
nesses. The surviving copy was certified by two notaries, Gregor May 
and Mathias Horn, who compared it to the original, according to 
their extensive hand-written notes. Each placed a hand-drawn notary’s 
sign next to his note.” 

This broadside is the earliest printed example of the transumpt 
form in the indulgence trade, and quickly found many imitators. In 
1481, for example, Paul Munthart, the provost of St Peter’s in 
Strasbourg, published a similarly-structured indulgence mandate, 
which Sixtus IV had granted to the Strasbourg monastery of the 
order of St Mary Magdalene of Penitence (Ordo Sanctae Mariae Magdalenae 
de poenitentia, also called “Reuerinen”), together with a Latin sum- 
mary and a brief explanation in German (VE 15, M174). Like Biel, 
Munthart prefaced the papal text with a note to the effect that it 
had reached him intact and with the correct seal: “litteras sanctis- 
simi in christo patris et domini nostri domini Sixti divina providen- 
tia pape quarti breve nuncupatas...integre ut prima facie apparuit 
expeditas et sigillatas.”*° In the years before 1500, similar publica- 
tions were issued by the Swiss cleric Burkhart Stör, the Bishop of 
Liège Louis de Bourbon, his Strasbourg counterpart Albrecht of 
Bavaria, and the Bishop of Merseburg Thilo von Trotha.” The 


2 Horn was Imperial notary and clerk to the Diocese of Speyer from 1458 to 
1505, cf. P.-J. Schuler, Notare Stidiwestdeutschlands. Ein prosopographisches Verzeichnis fiir 
die Zeit von 1500 bis ca. 1520, Veroffentlichungen der Kommission für geschichtliche 
Landeskunde in Baden-Wiirttemberg, ser. B, 90, 99 (Stuttgart, 1987), 1:198—-99, no. 
569. May is not mentioned there. 

2 The only surviving copy can now be found in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Wedr. 
71.8. This quotation is ll. 7—9; cf. Eisermann, “Ablaf als Medienercignis,” 
p. 124 pl. 8. It seems significant that Munthart had this broadside printed by 
Fyner in Urach, even though printers were obviously available in Strasbourg. 

27 Stor: VE 15, 857, from 1480; Louis de Bourbon: L97, from 1482; Albrecht: 
A105, from 1486; Thilo von Trotha: T10, from 1491, for this print cf. M. Kobuch, 
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authenticity of translations was also guaranteed by particular con- 
ventional modes of attestation. A notary from Basel commented on 
the translation of a papal bull from the year 1484 in a colophon: 


Interpretata est presens copia a bulla originali sana et integra in vul- 
gare theutonicum non mutata facti substantia per me Johannem Struss 
Curie Basiliensis notarium collateralem juratum et concordat cum 
eadem. Attestor ego idem notarius manu propria et subscripcione solita 
subscripta.”® 


These methods of authentication derive from chancery rules and 
practices, which had been developed and then become fixed in the 
course of the Middle Ages. These rules and practices were carried 
over unchanged to the medium of print, which without the obser- 
vation of the stilus curiae was also open to suspicion of forgery. 

An indulgence campaign that is comparable to the Urach one in 
terms of the strength of its publicity, although it covered a much 
larger geographical area, was the distribution in support of a pro- 
jected crusade carried out by commissioners of the Franciscan Order 
between 1480 and 1483.2? Emerich von Kemel, a former Provincial 
of the Observant Order in Saxony, who then became procurator for 
the Order in the curia, was responsible for this campaign from 1481.°° 
He was the instigator of a whole series of editions of letters of indul- 
gence from the years 1482 and 1483 (VE 15, E16—-E29), which were 
printed in Mainz, Nuremberg, and Reutlingen. Emerich also pub- 
lished the bull of Sixtus IV of 4 December 1480, Domini et salvatoris 
nostri, which called for an indulgence in aid of the war against the 
Turks. He published this together with a papal brief of 15 March 
1481 authorizing him as a papal commissioner for the announcing 
of the indulgence north of the Alps and calling on the Observant 


“Verzeichnis der Wiegendrucke des Staatsarchivs Dresden,” Beiträge zur Inkunabelkunde, 
3F., 8 (1983), 44-9 (p. 49, no. 20), and pl. 13. 

8 VE 15, I3: Innocent VII, the bull Romanorum gesta pontificum regarding the 
indulgence in aid of the Hospital Chapel in Basel, 12 Sept. 1484. Translated by 
Johannes Struss (Basel: Martin Flach), Il. 52-55. The copy cited here is Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, Wedr. 71.14. 

*° Cf. Paulus, Geschichte, 3:205f£; M. Viora, “Angelo Carletti da Chivasso e la 
Crociata contro 1 Turchi del 1480-81,” Studi Francescani, n.s., 11 (1925), 319-40. 

3° Cf. L. Lemmens, “Die Provinzialvikare der sächsischen Observanten,” Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der sächsischen Franziskanerprovinz zum Heiligen Kreuze 3 (1910), 69-75 (esp. 
pp. 71-72). For an illustration of one of his indulgences, see Eisermann, “Ablaß als 
Medienereignis,” p. 125 pl. 9. 
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Franciscans to co-operate with him. Both texts were included on one 
sheet and printed by Peter Schoffer in Mainz and in Reutlingen by 
Michael Greyff, who we have already met above (S95, S96). It was 
certainly also Kemel who granted the contract for the printing of a 
document announcing an indulgence that was originally issued by 
the Archbishop of Mainz, Diether von Isenburg (D10).%' The cul- 
mination of the campaign came in 1482, after Sixtus IV informed 
Emerich that, contrary to rumours suggesting the opposite, and in 
spite of the successful reconquest of Otranto and expulsion of the 
Turks from Italy, the crusade indulgence was still valid. In a papal 
brief dated 15 December of the previous year, the Pope stated “that 
the indulgence should continue to be preached now as it was before, 
because an expedition against the Turks is being prepared for next 
?3 Emerich allowed this brief to be circulated as a broadside 
as well (5153-155), and a large number of Franciscans followed him, 
now taking part in the campaign as sub-commissioners. Their involve- 
ment is evident from the quantity of indulgence forms that were 
published under their names. Among these are the Nuremberg 
guardian Johannes Ulrich Eysenflam (E52, E53) and his more famous 
fellow Franciscan Stephan Fridolin, whose name can be found writ- 
ten by hand on several copies of A23, A26, and A27.” Further to 
these, brother Wilhelm Katzdaler (K10, K11), the Bamberg guardian 
Johannes Kaufmann (K12, K13), his colleague from Ingolstadt Ludwig 
Pupfel (P280) and Kaspar Waler, the guardian of Heilbronn (W4), 
were active in the south. In the north the provincial of Saxony, 
Heinrich Kannengeter, distributed the versions of the indulgence that 
were produced in Lübeck (K6—-K8); while in the east the Observant 
Johannes Nixstein preached the indulgence using printed versions 
that came from a 1480 contract with Bartholomäus Ghotan in 
Magdeburg and, two years later, from an unknown printer in cen- 


year. 


31 GW 8342 attributes this broadside to the Speyer printer Peter Drach, whereas 
a personal communication from Dr Frieder Schanze (Tübingen) suggests that it 
actually comes from the workshop of Michael Wenssler in Basel, where Kemel spent 
the vast majority of 1482. 

32 Paulus, Geschichte, 3:206-7. 

% Cf. Petra Seegets, Passtonstheologie und Passionsfrémmigkeit im ausgehenden Mittelalter. 
Der Nürnberger Franziskaner Stephan Fridolin (gest. 1498) zwischen Kloster und Stadt, 
Spätmittelalter und Reformation n.s., 10 (Tübingen, 1998), esp. p. 36; for an illus- 
tration, see Eisermann, “Ablaß als Medienereignis,” p. 126 pl. 10. 
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tral Germany, the so-called Nixstein printer (N9-N12).** To these 
can be added numerous editions produced in Nuremberg without 
an issuer’s name. These were mostly distributed in Franconia and 
Bohemia (A22—A33). Quite apart from the quantity of copies in 
this case, it is interesting to note that the organizational structure of 
the campaign can be traced through the personnel named in the 
texts and the geographical distribution of places where indulgences 
were published. Allowing the topographical subdivisions of the ultra- 
montane Franciscan provinces to provide the basic structure, Emerich 
chose to use local leadership and the most important functionaries 
of the order as the personnel for his campaign. The largely ident- 
cal texts of the letters of indulgence that were distributed across 
Germany in this campaign show that it was tightly organized and 
centrally co-ordinated. 

It would take too long to present every indulgence and its rela- 
tionship to the printing press in detail, but similar profiles could be 
sketched for the indulgences associated with the names of such com- 
missioners as Bartholomaeus de Camerino, Johannes de Cardona, 
Lucas de Tollentis, and Rudolf Graf of Werdenberg, and these are 
only the ones who operated in the 1470s and early 1480s.°° Urach 
and the Franciscan campaign demonstrate how heavily Church insti- 
tutions relied on the printing press even at this early stage. The dis- 
tribution networks and practices of both campaigns are typical of 
the whole indulgence trade at the time, insofar as they cover the 
areas of indulgences for building projects (Urach) and crusade indul- 
gences (Kemel), which can be considered as characteristic of the 
relationship of printing and the indulgence trade in the late Middle 
Ages. For indulgences in fifteenth-century Germany at least, few 
other types of printed document are known. 


* Cf F. Juntke, “Unbekannte AblaBbriefe des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts,” 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 51 (1934), 547-55; H. Nickel, “Zum Ablafbrief des 
Johannes Nixstein,” in Einblattdrucke des 15. und frühen 16. Jahrhunderts. Probleme, 
Perspektiven, Fallstudien, ed. V. Honemann, S. Griese, F. Eisermann and M. Ostermann 
(Tübingen, 2000), pp. 467-77. 

3 VE 15, A25 is listed under “Lune, Henricus” in Einbl. 891, but the name was 
only written by hand in this copy, which is now lost. Lune, the Guardian of the 
Franciscan convent at Eger, also filled in a copy of A24 on 20 March 1482. 

3% Camerino: VE 15, B13-B26; Cardona: J23-J55; Tollentis: L80—L96; Werdenberg: 
W5-W31. 
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Urach also represents the large number of indulgences ad instar 
tubilaei granted to Germany by Sixtus IV after the holy year 1475, 
as mentioned above.” Their purpose was twofold. In the first place, 
they were designed to provide the spiritual grace of the Year of 
Jubilee to those believers who were not able to visit Rome, by bring- 
ing it to them in their own localities. In the second place, they helped 
to meet the financial costs of innumerable building and extension 
projects, or those arising from repairs and renovations. Conspicuous 
in this respect are small localities and remote institutions, which were 
often supplied with new, time-limited indulgences which had to be 
announced as quickly as possible over a large area. Examples of such 
issuers of indulgences before 1480 alone are Baden-Baden (VE 15, 
544-46, $50, S51), Freiburg im Breisgau (S48, S65, S119), the 
Hospital of the Holy Spirit in Memmingen (S53), the Cistercian 
monastery at Arnsburg (S55, S56), the monastery of St Odilienberg 
in Alsace (S57), St Blasius in Saarwerden (S58) and the collegiate 
church in Oberhofen near Göppingen (S47). Larger cities clearly 
made much less use of broadsides as a means of raising awareness 
about their indulgences. This is certainly not a result of accidents 
relating to the transmission of such broadsides, but rather because 
of a preference for other types of media and different requirements 
arising from their socio-cultural situation. An example of this is Abddsse 
und Heilttimer von Koln (GW 8), a seventy-six page description of the 
indulgences and relics available in Cologne, published by the printer 
Johannes Koelhoff the elder in February, 1492, which listed the 
indulgences that could be obtained on individual festive days from 
each place of worship in the city. This was a combined indulgence 
calendar and guide book to the city churches, which due to the 
quantity of grace on offer in Cologne assumed proportions that 
required its publication in book form. In addition, the urban audi- 
ence’s familiarity with printed books in the vernacular and their 
demand for such new publications must have played a role.** 


37 Cf. Paulus, Geschichte, 3:190—92. 

** Tt must be emphasized that the proportion of vernacular texts printed in 
Cologne in this period was lower than elsewhere. Cf. U. Rautenberg, Uberlieferung 
und Druck. Heiligenlegenden aus frühen Kölner Offizinen, Frühe Neuzeit 30 (Tübingen, 
1999), pp. 10-19. On GW 8, cf. N. Miedema, article “Ablasse und Heiltitmer der 
Stadt Köln,” in Ruh et al., Verfasserlextkon, 11, cols. 3—4; for an illustration of the 
colophon at fols. 75v—76r, see Eisermann, “Ablaß als Medienereignis,” p. 127 pl. 11. 
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Finally, the availability of printing-presses in a given locality or 
surrounding area was also of great importance. This is why, during 
the high point of the Urach indulgence in the year 1479, the office 
of Konrad Fyner was moved from Esslingen to Urach, the centre 
of the campaign.” Where this kind of mobilization of an entire print- 
ing house was not possible, enormous efforts were nevertheless made 
to raise awareness of planned indulgences by means of printed media. 
Since official institutions were always part of this communication 
process, there are many instances where archival documentation 
allows us to reconstruct the circumstances of publication and the 
organizational measures of an indulgence campaign in considerable 
detail. This is the case with the Xanten indulgence of 1487 (com- 
monly called Viktorstracht) and the Bernese indulgences of the 1480s. 
For these, details can be gathered using the evidence of contracts 
from nearby printing presses at Cologne and Basel, supplemented 
by circumstantial information about the production and sale of indul- 
gences from account books, council correspondence and from the 
prints themselves.*” Sometimes the printers were pestered by com- 
peting commissioners, as the letters of Johannes Bamler from Augsburg 
show. Early in 1480, he had to deliver a large order of letters of 
indulgence, summaries and absolution formularies to Nördlingen, 


* Cf. Amelung, “Bemerkungen zum frühen Buchdruck in Urach,” p. 196. 

© For Xanten, see G. Rotthoff, “Ein Kölner Einblattdruck von 1487 fiir Xanten,” 
Annalen des Historischen Vereins fiir den Niederrhein 170 (1968), 264—67; S. Corsten, “Der 
AblaB zugunsten der Kathedrale zu Saintes. Seine Verkiindigung am Niederrhein 
im Spiegel der Wiegendrucke,” Annalen des Historischen Vereins fiir den Niederrhein 177 
(1975), 62-75; D. Scheler, “Die Xantener Viktorstracht. Wallfahrt, Politik und 
Kommerz am Niederrhein im 15. Jahrhundert,” in Uberlieferung—Frimmigkeit—Bildung 
aus Leitthemen der Geschichtsforschung. Vorträge bem wissenschaftlichen Kolloquium aus Anlap 
des 80. Geburtstages von Otto Meyer, ed. J. Petersohn, (Wiesbaden, 1987), pp. 96-113; 
V. Honemann, S. Griese and F. Eisermann, “Zu Wesen und Bedeutung des tex- 
tierten Emblattdrucks im 15. Jahrhundert und frühen 16. Jahrhundert,” in Schrifilichkeit 
und Lebenspraxis im Mittelalter. Erfassen, Bewahren, Verändern. Akten des Internationalen 
Kolloquums 8—10. Juni 1995, ed. H. Keller, Ch. Meier and T. Scharff, Miinstersche 
Mittelalter-Schriften 76 (Munich, 1999), pp. 333-48 (esp. pp. 334-35). For Bern, 
cf. A. Fluri, Die Beziehungen Berns zu den Buchdruckern in Basel, Zürich und Genf 1476-1536 
(Bern, 1913); K. J. Lüthi, “Der erste für Bern ausgeführte Druck von 1476 und 
sein Drucker,” Schweizerisches Gutenbergmuseum (1930), 151-53; H. von Greyerz, 
“AblaBpredigten des Johannes Heynlin aus Stein (de Lapide) 28. September bis 8. 
Oktober 1476 in Bern,” Archw des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern 32 (1934), 
113-71; H. von Greyerz, “Studien zur Kulturgeschichte der Stadt Bern am Ende 
des Mittelalters,” Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern 35 (1940), 177-491 
(esp. 281-312). 
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clearly in a very hectic situation.“ He urged the Nördlingen com- 
missioner to hurry if any further orders were to be placed, because 
enquiries about a similar order had already come twice in the same 
week from a commissioner in Munich. Not without pride, he points 
out that he delivers “the best letters ever printed, which can easily 
be read and understood by scholars and lay people likewise” (“gut 
leBlich brieff als sy ye gedruckt seind worden, den gelerten vnd layen 
verstentlich und gut zelesen”). 

Organized interrelationships between different types of text— 
including the closely co-ordinated deployment of writings to prepare 
the way for an indulgence campaign and to carry it out—can be 
seen as a characteristic feature of the indulgence campaigns we have 
examined, and also an essential principle for their success. With the 
rapid spread of printing technology, broadsides took on a substantial 
communicative function in the dissemination of these indulgences. 
Considerations to do with cost and organization” certainly contributed 
to this development, which saw printed texts of the most varied types 
being distributed far from the centres of book-production and being 
received by groups of people who had rarely been confronted with 
samples of this new technology before.’ Some indulgences are known 
to have gone through large numbers of editions, although it must 


+4 H, Presser, “Briefe des Augsburger Frithdruckers Hans Bamler aus dem Jahr 
1480,” Aus dem Antiquariat, Beilage zum Borsenblatt für den Deutschen Buchhandel 
(1978, no. 2), A33-A39. The quotation that follows is taken from fig. 1 of the same 
article. 

© M. Giesecke reduces the meaning of indulgences to this aspect alone in his 
book, Der Buchdruck in der frühen Neuzeit. Eine historische Fallstudie über die Durchsetzung 
neuer Informations- und Kommunikationstechnologien (Frankfurt am Main, 1991). A critical 
evaluation of his explanation of the earliest printed materials can be found in 
Schanze, “Der Buchdruck eine Medienrevolution?,” pp. 288-99. 

* No prosopographic studies of the late-medieval indulgence campaigns have 
been carried out. For an early sixteenth-century example, cf. W. Seibrich, “Die 
Trierer Heiltumsfahrt im Spätmittelalter,” Archiv fiir mittelrheinische Kirchengeschichte 47 
(1995), 45-125 (esp. p. 101-2). Thanks to the sources relating to the Trier Heiltumsfahrt 
of 1515, we know the names of around a thousand individuals who purchased an 
indulgence, along with several monasteries. On financial aspects of the indulgence 
trade cf. also W. E. Winterhager, “AblaßBkritik als Indikator historischen Wandels 
vor 1517. Ein Beitrag zu Voraussetzungen und Einordnung der Reformation,” Archi 
Stir Reformationsgeschichte 90 (1999), 6-71; A. Esch, “Aus dem Alltag eines Ablasskollektors. 
Eine Reise durch Deutschland, die Niederlande und Österreich anhand der 
Buchführung 1470—1472,” in Päpste, Pilger, Pönitentiarie. Festschrift fiir Ludwig Schmugge 
zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. A. Meyer, C. Rendtel and M. Wittmer-Butsch (Tübingen, 
2004), pp. 109-34. 
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be emphasized that we are not dealing with a linear increase in the 
number of copies being published between, say, 1475 and 1515. 
Rather, in terms of the product the situation for each text and edi- 
tion is different, which means that we should resist any attempts at 
generalization.“ 

The late-medieval indulgence trade found a focal point in the per- 
son and writings of the papal legate Raymund Peraudi, without 
whom it would never have achieved the immense popularity that 
was later to attract the radical criticism of the reformers. Peraudi’s 
activities have already been studied on several occasions, so they do 
not require extensive treatment here. They are referred to here 


“ Cf. F. Eisermann, “Auflagenhöhen von Einblattdrucken im 15. und frühen 16. 
Jahrhundert,” in Honemann et al., Einblattdrucke des 15. und frühen 16. Jahrhunderts, 
pp. 143-77 (esp. 147-57). 

1 Cf. in particular N. Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi als AblaBkommissar,” Historisches 
Jahrbuch 21 (1900), 645-82; also J. Schneider, Die kirchliche und politische Wirksamkeit 
des Legaten Raimund Peraudi (1486-1505) (Halle, 1882); G. Mehring, “Kardinal Raimund 
Peraudi als AblaBkommissar in Deutschland 1500-1504 und sein Verhältnis zu 
Maximilian I.,” in Forschungen und Versuche zur Geschichte des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. 
Festschrift Dietrich Schäfer zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht von semen Schülern, ed. A. Hofmeister 
(Jena, 1915), pp. 334—409; B. Moeller, “Die letzten AblaBkampagnen. Der Widerspruch 
Luthers gegen den Ablaß in seinem geschichtlichen Zusammenhang,” in Lebenslehren 
und Weltentwiirfe im Übergang vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit. Politik—Naturkunde—Theologie. 
Bericht über Kolloquien der Kommission zur Erforschung der Kultur des Spatmuttelalters 1985-1987, 
ed. H. Boockmann, B. Moeller and K. Stackmann, Abhandlungen der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Göttingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 3.F., 179 (Göttingen, 1989), pp. 
539-67; U. Rautenberg, “Der päpstliche Gesandte und AblaBkommissar Raymundus 
Peraudi als Auftraggeber des Druckers Hermann Bungart—ein bisher unbeleuchtetes 
Kapitel Kölner Legendendrucke der Frühdruckzeit,” in Dialog. Festschrift fiir Siegfried 
Grosse, ed. G. Rickheit and S. Wichter (Tübingen, 1990), pp. 185-99; A. Röpcke, 
“Geld und Gewissen. Raimund Peraudi und die AblaBverkiindigung in Nord- 
deutschland am Ausgang des Mittelalters,” Bremisches Jahrbuch 71 (1992), 43-80; 
T. Vogtherr, “Kardinal Raimund Peraudi als AblaBprediger in Braunschweig (1488 
und 1503),” Braunschweigisches Jahrbuch fiir Landesgeschichte 77 (1996), 151-80; G. Signori, 
“Ein AblaßBprediger, ein Dorf und seine Legenden. Raimundus Peraudi und die 
Bauern des Dinkelbergs,” in Hagiographie im Kontext. Wirkungsweisen und Möglichkeiten 
historischer Auswertung, ed. D. R. Bauer and K. Herbers, Beiträge zur Hagiographie 
1 (Stuttgart, 2000), pp. 155-200; A. Boockmann, “Das zerstörte Gemälde der 
Gregorsmesse von Bernt Notke in der Marienkirche und der Aufenthalt des Kardinals 
Raimundus Peraudi in Lübeck 1503,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Liibeckische Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde 81 (2001), 105-22; N. Staubach, “Romfahrt oder Selbsterfahrung? 
Der Jubiläumsablaß im Licht konkurrierender Kirchen- und Frömmigkeitskonzepte,” 
in Rom und das Reich vor der Reformation, ed. N. Staubach, Tradition—Reform— 
Innovation 7 (Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, etc., 2004), pp. 251-70; G. Gaus and 
A. Rutter, “Die Faszination des Ablasses: Kommissar Raimundus Peraudi in 
Westfalen,” in Heiliges Westfalen. Heilge, Reliquien, Wallfahrt und Wunder im Mittelalter, 
ed. G. Signori, Religion in der Geschichte 11 (Bielefeld, 2004), pp. 195-210. 
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simply to point out a few details that show how his effectiveness 
depended on the use of printed texts, and which highlight the cen- 
tral importance of broadsides in his programme for promulgating 
indulgences. 

A seemingly peripheral but very characteristic aspect of Peraudi’s 
prolific output of indulgences* is something that can be seen by 
looking at the materials used: the vast majority of known copies are 
printed on vellum. This is a phenomenon which, with the exception 
of the 1454/55 indulgences mentioned above (VE 15, C14, C15), 
had never been seen with such frequency before. Peraudi’s use of 
this durable but costly material is surely the result of an increase in 
the value attributed to indulgences, in particular due to the doctrine 
about the four chief graces (Haupignaden), developed by Peraudi from 
around 1477 and proclaimed in numerous writings. In this system, 
the letter of indulgence or penance (the confessionale) joins the indul- 
gence of the Year of Jubilee, the indulgence for the dead, and par- 
ticipation in the spiritual treasure of the Church (thesaurus ecclesiae). 
Peraudi’s letters always contain a forma absolutionis totiens quotiens, in 
other words the offer of an unlimited number of chances to confess 
and be absolved. This is in contrast to earlier indulgences, which 
tended to allow for a single absolution in life and another when 
faced with death. The elevation of the confessionale to the level of a 
chief grace means that these documents went from being a mere 
receipt for confession to a comprehensive form of spiritual life- 
insurance, with validity in this life and the life to come. With their 
heightened normative validity and long-lasting hold on the life of 
the addressee, letters of indulgence needed to meet the specific phys- 
ical requirements of durability and longevity. 

Admittedly, Peraudi’s activities to publicize indulgences reveal more 
than a wish to raise the general sense of assurance of salvation; they 
equally reveal the increased financial demands of the Roman curia. 
An instruction known as the Articuli abbreviati, which circulated in a 
number of editions (VE 15, 140-161) and was related to the cru- 
sade bull Domini et salvatoris nostri of 11 December 1488, lists the 


* VE 15, P62-200. Peraudi’s indulgences of 1502-4 have yet to be recorded 
properly, hence it is unknown how substantial his output was during these cam- 
paigns. 

Cf. Paulus, Geschichte, 3:213; also his “Raimund Peraudi als AblaBkommissar,” 
pp. 652-5. 
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advantages that are associated with the purchase of Peraudi’s letters 
of indulgence.“ The text argues that while, at first glance, the 
requested tax for a confesstonale—a gulden apiece—seems exorbitant, 
one has to consider that in Rome itself a married couple has to pay 
twice the price. Furthermore, the articuli state that these locally avail- 
able indulgence forms exceed the ones from Rome in every respect, 
as indeed they do all previous formularies: they are ‘such as have 
never been offered in Rome, nor ever before in human memory 
have there been any of this magnitude” (“der glichen zü Rome nit 
gegeben werden noch vorhyn yn menschen gedechtnyB so groß nye 
gegeben synt”). Moreover, to gain a Roman indulgence, it was nec- 
essary to fast every Friday for a year. No such conditions were 
attached to the purchase of the indulgence being praised in this 
instance. 

This type of comparative advertizing did not fail to achieve its 
goal. At the height of Peraudi’s German campaign in the years 1488 
to 1490, over thirty different editions of the indulgence can be listed 
for each year. ‘These were published in places as far apart as Antwerp 
and Passau, Lübeck and Memmingen. To reconstruct the size and 
intensity of this distribution, one has only to remember that editions 
of a single letter of indulgence are known to have run to between 
5,000 and 20,000 copies. Some contemporary sources place the num- 
ber of distributed copies in individual campaigns at much higher 
still.’ 

Peraudi secured the unique success of his campaign through a 
series of didactic and explicatory writings, most of which were printed 
as broadsides or small booklets. A particular concern of his was the 
controversial indulgence for the dead,”' and to this end he published 


!8 The text of the Articuli survives in four versions. On the historical background, 
cf. Paulus, Geschichte, 3:205, 214-15. For a version in Swedish, see GW 2700. 

9 Quoted from VE15, 156, a German edition of version C of the Articuli abbreviati. 

5 In the Austrian monastery of Vorau, over 50,000 formularies are supposed to 
have been distributed within a few months in 1490, cf. Moeller, “Die letzten 
AblaBkampagnen,” p. 555. On indulgences as predecessors of early modern adver- 
tizing campaigns, cf. W. E. Winterhager, “Die erste Werbekampagne am Anbruch 
der Neuzeit. Zur Ausprägung friihmoderner Werbemethoden in den großen 
AblaBaktionen um 1500—eine historische Skizze,” in Ein gefiillter Willkomm. Festschrift 
Sir Knut Schulz zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. F. J. Felten, S. Irrgang and K. Wesoly (Aachen, 
2002), pp. 517-32. 

5! Cf. N. Paulus, “Der AblaB fiir die Verstorbenen im Mittelalter,” Zeitschrift fir 
katholische Theologie 24 (1900), 1-36; R. W. Shaffern, “Learned discussion of indul- 
gences for the dead in the middle ages,” Church History 61 (1992), 367-81. 
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various texts, the two most important and widespread of which were 
the Instructio suffragandi animabus in purgatorio (VE 15, P36—-42) and De 
indulgentia data pro animabus in purgatorio (P35). These short writings, of 
which the Jnstructio was published in Latin and the vernacular, 
explained the possibilities of assisting souls in purgatory.*? De indul- 
gentia on the other hand was not aimed at the faithful, but rather 
at “the theological scholars and the clergy of the region in which 
the indulgence is to be preached. Accordingly, it follows the model 
for theological argumentation at the time and consists only of quo- 
tations from the Dialogi of Gregory the Great and the Compendium 
theologicae veritatis of Hugo of Strasbourg.” These quotations were 
supposed to substantiate the legality of indulgences for the dead. 
The novel combination of Jubilee and crusade indulgences was 
also explained in a series of broadsides in Latin and German (VE 
15, P57—-P61), and Peraudi co-ordinated his organizational efforts 
through further printed announcements, which were addressed to his 
sub-commissioners as well as to the preachers and confessors who 
had to defend the legitimacy of the indulgence on the ground (see 
for example P12-P21, also P11). Finally, a text published in Latin 
explained individual aspects of the doctrine of the four chief graces, 
in particular relating to the requirements of monetary payment, atten- 
dance at Church services, and confession. This was the enormously 
widespread Modus promerendi indulgentias sanctae cruciatae (P43—P56). 
Two details from the last years of Peraudi’s life and work reveal 
very clearly the lengths to which he would go in order to ensure 
the success of his indulgence-preaching in the towns and in the coun- 
tryside. On 8 November 1502, the Cardinal—now elevated to the 
position of legatus a latere—decreed from Erfurt that in the approach- 
ing Advent season the indulgence should no longer be preached in 
the towns only, but also in smaller localities of around five hundred 
souls.** Furthermore, according to a report from Lübeck from the 
year 1503, Peraudi brought an interpreter with him. The interpreter’s 
translation of Peraudi’s Latin sermon was then repeated by other 
clergy in various places throughout the city. Not only should the 


5 For an illustration of a German version (VE 15, P42), see Eisermann, “Ablaß 
als Medienereignis,” p. 128, pl. 12. 

5 W. Schmitz, Die Kölner Einblattdrucke des 15. Jahrhunderts, Veröffentlichungen des 
Kolnischen Geschichtsvereins 35 (Cologne, 1979), p. 12. 

* Cf. Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi als AblaBkommissar,” p. 676. 
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immediate audience be able to hear him; he wanted to be heard 
throughout the whole city at the same time.” 

By this point at the very latest (or should one say “already at this 
point’’?), indulgences had become ubiquitous events and media events 
of extraordinary proportions. Peraudi himself thought that he had 
brought hundreds of thousands of sinners back to the path of sal- 
vation in Germany alone: “centena et centena milia animarum in 
Germania reducte sunt ad viam salutis.” It can be deduced that a 
large section of the German population, and especially that part that 
lived in the cities, was confronted with this type of religious propa- 
ganda at least once, and in some cases more often, in the decades 
between 1475 and 1515. Thus we know, for example, that a certain 
Petrus Crabbe and his wife Elisabeth purchased a letter of indul- 
gence in Mechelen in July 1478, and another in April 1487.” In 
the convent of the sisters of St Clare at Bamberg, Margravine 
Dorothea of Brandenburg secured her salvation in an unusual way, 
through the purchase of two separate indulgences over a short period 
of time in June and October of 1489. 

Peraudi’s publicizing activities—as well as the corresponding efforts 
of other indulgence commissioners from the time before, during and 
after his campaigns—resulted in a fundamental change in the prac- 
tical uses and everyday availability of written media, substantially 
redefining traditional forms of communication in ways that would 
have been unthinkable without the advent of printing. Thus, in the 
surviving copies of the ephemeral prints of the late-medieval indul- 
gence campaigns, the forward-looking possibilities of the new medium 


5 Cf. Schneider, Die kirchliche und politische Wirksamkeit, p. 82, after C. F. Allen, 
De tre nordiske Rigers Historie under Hans, Christiern den Anden, Frederik den Förste, Gustav 
Wasa, Grevefeiden 1497-1536, 5 vols. (Copenhagen, 1864-72), 1:321—22. 

°° Paulus, “Raimund Peraudi als AblaBkommissar,” p. 677 n. 1. 

5 Cf. Fredericq, Codex documentorum sacratissimarum indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum, pp. 
276 no. 197, 313 no. 233; VE 15, L80, P69. 

8 VE 15, P141 (both copies). On Dorothea (1471-1520), see F. Machilek, 
“Dorothea Markgrafin von Brandenburg,” Fränkische Lebensbilder 12 (1986), 72—90 
(esp. pp. 77-78). For another example cf. J. Stiiben, “Wallfahrt und Seelenheil. 
Nordelbischer Jakobuskult und nordelbische Santiagopilger,” in Der Kult des Apostels 
Jakobus d. A. in norddeutschen Hansestédten, ed. H. Rockelein, Jakobus-Studien 15 
(Tübingen, 2005), pp. 85-107 (pp. 102-7). One reason for acquiring more than 
one confessionale may have been the frequent phenomenon of on-going indulgences 
being declared invalid in order to promote new and more comprehensive cam- 
paigns, cf. Winterhager, “Die erste Werbekampagne”, p. 530. Needless to say that 
this papal policy resulted in massive criticism. 
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emerge: ready availability, variability of form, the simultaneous 
omnipresence of standardized contents—all for the first time with 
such clarity. In this way, innovative structures for the transmission 
of religious propaganda were created. A little later, when the time 
came for other new theological ideas to be spread as quickly and as 
widely as possible, what could have been more obvious than to reach 
for these same structures? 


LUTHER’S MNET?Y-FIVE THESES AND THE 
CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM OF INDULGENCES 


David Bagchi 


Luther’s theses on the power of indulgences of October 1517 are of 
course only the most famous of a number of criticisms made of the 
excesses of indulgence preaching in the sixteenth century up to the 
Council of Trent—including that of Trent itself. To a great extent, 
the theses simply raise questions that had been raised before, or were 
being raised elsewhere, without incident, and they are remarkable 
today only because of the fateful reaction to them. All that is true; 
but there is a danger that by leaving the matter there we lose sight 
of Luther’s key concerns about indulgences, concerns that had caused 
him to take a critical stance towards them in several lectures and 
sermons well before All Saints’ Day 1517. We should remember that 
his theses were an invitation to an academic disputation “pro decla- 
ratione virtutis indulgentiae”—“‘to clarify what it is that indulgences 
do.” The nearest modern-day equivalent to this invitation would be 
a call for papers for an academic conference. Such calls are framed 
in a deliberately broad and perhaps provocative manner, to ensure 
the greatest possible response, without necessarily putting the concerns 
of the conference organizers to the forefront. For the same reason, 
the Ninety-five Theses are deliberately wide-ranging, reflecting a broad 
base of concerns and criticisms, and it is no accident that they show 
similarities with other contemporary critiques. ‘This chapter will exam- 
ine the roots of Luther’s critique of indulgences, before it was broad- 
ened out, by looking first at his writings from before October 1517. 
Once his specific concerns have been isolated, they can be located 
more accurately in the wider context of pre-Tridentine criticism of 
indulgences. 


1. LurHER’s CRITIQUE OF INDULGENCES IN WRITINGS 
BEFORE OCTOBER 1517 


Martin Luther referred to indulgences on a dozen occasions that we 
know of between his Psalms lectures of 1514 and the Mnety-five Theses, 
some of these comments being mere asides and others more sustained 
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treatments. The vicissitudes of documentary survival need to be taken 
into account in evaluating these references (we know of at least one 
sermon, preached at All Saints’ Church in criticism of the Elector 
Frederick’s indulgence-bearing relics, which has not survived);! but 
the evidence they provide is vital for tracing the early development 
of his ideas on the subject. 

His first documented utterances on indulgences occurred in the 
course of his lectures on the Psalms of 1514. Given the subject mat- 
ter, it was inevitable that Luther would have had to spend some 
exegetical energy identifying the “enemies” who feature so regularly 
in the songs. Following Bernard of Clairvaux’s threefold division of 
Church history, it was apparent to Luther that the adversaries of his 
day were neither the pagan persecutors of the Church’s infancy, nor 
the heretics of her second age, but the enemy within: lukewarm and 
evil Christians had attained high office, and their presence heralded 
the coming of Antichrist. This scheme tends to colour his view of 
indulgences in the lectures. While treating of Psalm 68:2, for exam- 
ple, he identifies them as one of the means by which people are 
taught that the Christian life is easy.” On verse 4 of the same psalm, 
he criticizes the readiness of popes and lower clergy to distribute 
indulgences. His objection is the bizarre one that his generation was 
making too many withdrawals from, and not enough deposits into, 
the treasury of the Church. He corrects himself to the extent of 
affirming the orthodox position that the treasury of Christ’s superfluous 
merits is inexhaustible in itself but, he insists, not as far as we are 
concerned.* This apostrophe to his listeners is more than a simple— 
if clumsily expressed—exhortation to good works. It reflects themes 
that recur in Luther’s later writings. The first is his equation of good 
works with acceptance of suffering as the mark of a true Christian, 
a mark that already made indulgences, as Abldsse or “let-offs,” prob- 
lematic for Luther. The second is a conviction that the Church is 
a mutual society from which we draw consolation in time of trou- 
ble and to which we contribute in times of spiritual strength. This 


' Luther refers to it in his 1541 tract Wider Hans Wurst. See D. Martin Luthers 
Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. J. C. F. Knaake et al. (Weimar, 1883-) [hereafter 
WA], 51:539. English translation in Luther’s Works, ed. J. Pelikan and H. T. Lehmann 
(Philadelphia and St. Louis, 1955-86) [hereafter LW], 41:232. 

? WA 3:416.7-17 = LW 10:351. 

3 WA 3:416.20-23 = LW 10:351. 

+ WA 3:424.17-425.6 = LW 10:361-2. 
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was a theme which Luther would explore more fully in relation to 
the sacrament of communion in his eucharistic treatises of 1519—20. 
It would be associated then with polemic against confraternities, 
because they were an inauthentic, exclusive expression of commu- 
nity, and even in these early Psalms lectures there is a sideswipe at 
them.’ 

Luther’s next references to indulgences occur in 1516 during his 
lecture course on Romans. The first is a neutral statement, though 
one typical of his thought at this time, and occurs in the scholion 
on Romans 4:7: because of the radical and continuing power of sin, 
the petition “Forgive us our trespasses” needs always to be on the 
lips of Christians, even after baptism, and even after confession or 
the receipt of indulgence. The second reference in these lectures (in 
the scholion on Romans 10:6) is much more pointed: indulgences 
are condemned, along with the fashion for building and decorating 
churches and founding new services, as the ostentatious, meaning- 
less works that the people are misled into at the expense of the 
unglamorous works of practical charity that God demands. Warming 
to his theme, he thunders: 


The pope and the pontiffs are cruel beyond cruelty if they are not at 
least as generous for the sake of God and the cure of souls as they 
are in granting indulgences for the sake of the temporal support of 
churches. For they have received freely all they have, and freely should 
they give. But “they are corrupt and become abominable in their 
deeds” [Psalms 14:1]—misled and misleading Christ’s people from the 
true worship of God.’ 


There remain two other passing references to indulgence preaching 
in the scholia on Romans. On Romans 10:10 (“For by the heart 
one believes unto righteousness”), he remarks: 


That is to say, not by works nor wisdom nor efforts nor wealth nor 
honours does one attain to righteousness. But there are many nowa- 
days who assure themselves of the relaxation (indulgentia) of sins if they 
offer two coins. And there are many who think themselves righteous 
because they know much or have read much or have taught much or 
because they are resplendent with high dignity or exercise holy ministry.’ 


5 See esp. Eyn Sermon von den Hochwirdigen Sacrament des heyligen waren leychnams Christi. 
Und von den Bruderschaften (1519), WA 2:742-58 = LW 35:54-73. 


€ WA 56:289.12-13 = LW 25:276. 
7 WA 56:417.27-32 = LW 25:409. 
€ WA 56:418.22-27 = LW 25:410. 
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And on Romans 14:1 there is a possible swipe at indulgence preachers: 


The most pestilential type of preacher today is the one who preaches 
signs of present grace in order to make men feel secure, when the 
best sign of grace is fear and trembling, and the surest sign of God’s 
wrath is to feel secure and confident. But this is what everyone pants 
after with incredible enthusiasm.’ 


In a sermon of 26 July 1516 he criticizes the diabolic inspiration of 
church dedication festivals and of the indulgences connected with 
them, and asks the bishops to abolish both. He further deplores the 
application of funds raised by indulgences for one purpose (such as 
church building or poor relief) being used for another (such as war 
or litigation), by which the indulgence preachers “make the keys of 
Christ a ministry of greed.’”!° In a sermon given the following January, 
he criticizes those pastors who delight in “stories about legends and 
indulgences and in fact anything rather than the gospel,” because 
they are all more lucrative."! 

On 24 February 1517, St. Matthias’s Day, Luther again attacked 
indulgences in the course of a sermon, this time on the text “Come 
unto to me all who labour and are heavy-laden” (Matthew 11:28)." 
Luther takes the text to mean that those who seek relief through 
good works merely add to their burden, while those who take Christ’s 
yoke upon them (that is, who take up their crosses and follow him) 
will truly find rest. Those who abandon themselves to the cross, who 
hate their sins and welcome the penalty of their sins, suffer no penalty. 
This is because, Luther argues, when guilt is taken away, the penalty 
falls away of itself. We should therefore seek penalty and fear sin, 
but indulgences teach us to fear punishment more than sin. The 
people should be taught to love penalty and embrace the cross, but 
indulgences mean licence to sin and leave to flee from the cross. 
“Oh, what dangerous times!,” he concludes. “Oh, snoring priests! 
Oh, darkness worse than Egyptian! How careless are we in the midst 
of all our evils!” 

The histrionic flourish confirms this sermon as Luther’s most sear- 
ing attack on indulgences so far. It is directed not at abuses associ- 


° WA 56:503.21-504.3 = LW 25:498. 

10 WA 1:424.1-10, 30-34. 

" Sermon of 4 Jan. 1517, WA 1:509.35-510.8. 

12 Sermon of 24 Feb. 1517, WA 1:140.36-141.38. 
1 WA 1:141.37-38. 
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ated with indulgences, nor at misunderstandings arising from them, 
but at indulgences themselves. Already they are cast as enemies of 
a developing theology of the cross. Nonetheless, he does not encom- 
pass their total abolition: they should still be permitted to the weak 
in faith, who are not yet ready to embrace the cross. 

Luther’s next engagement with indulgences took place just a few 
days later, in another sermon. The text was the story of Zacchaeus 
(Luke 19), but the occasion was evidently also the eve of a dedica- 
tion festival, presumably for one of the Wittenberg churches.'* The 
text allowed Luther to contrast Zacchaeus who, conscious of his sin, 
did not expect Christ to come to him, with those who expect sal- 
vation as their right. It is a deep-seated vice, he explains, to seek to 
possess everything, including Christ. And it is one that the laity are 
being led into by the very people who should be guarding them 
from it. If Luther’s hearers heard this as a cue for a diatribe against 
indulgence preachers, they were not disappointed. “That pomp of 
indulgences” was “on the doorstep,” and Luther felt obliged to say 
a few words. Admittedly, he had spoken on the subject at length 
elsewhere (the St. Matthias’s Day sermon?), but he did not want to 
be held responsible for anyone’s misconceptions about indulgences. 
He begins with two qualified disclaimers: first, that the pope’s inten- 
tion in all this is right and true—at least insofar as the wording of 
the bull is concerned (saltem ea quae iacet in literis, syllabis); secondly, 
that the words of those who puff indulgences are perhaps true in a 
sense, but are either not expressed or not understood correctly. 

It would already have been evident to his hearers that this was 
to be a measured treatment, largely devoid of the rhetoric of the 
February sermon, and directed once again at misunderstandings about 
indulgences rather than the practice itself. It continued in a didactic 
style. Traditionally, he explains, penance ( poenitentia) has been divided 
into three parts. But it would be better to think of two parts, the 
sign and the thing signified. The thing signified is interior penitence 


14 Sermo de indulgentiis pridie dedicationis, March 1517 (WA 1:94—99). The date of 
this sermon is uncertain, and has been placed as early as 31 Oct. 1516 (so Knaake, 
WA 1:94 n.1) and as late as 10 Jan. 1518 (so N. Paulus, “Das Entstehungsjahr von 
Luthers Sermo de indulgentiis pridie dedicationis,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 48 (1924), 
630-33). For the sake of convenience I follow the chronology established by Martin 
Brecht in Martin Luther: His Road to Reformation, 1483-1521 (Philadelphia, PA, 1985), 
p. 506 n.12—but with a strong personal reservation that it should be dated rather 
later. 
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( poenitentia) to which Christ refers when he says, “Repent” (Poenitentiam 
agite, Matthew 4:17). The sign is exterior penitence of which John 
the Baptist spoke when he said, “Produce therefore fruits worthy of 
penitence” (Luke 3:8). This “lasts a Christian’s entire life, is imposed 
on all, and is public.”'® As for the current practice of private con- 
fession and limited works of satisfaction, it is a matter for jurists to 
demonstrate where they are established in divine law, for Luther 
himself cannot find any basis for them in Scripture. 

There is no polemic against indulgences here. Luther has simply 
defined penance/penitence in such a way that there is no place for 
them in the Christian life. Indulgences remit only those penances 
imposed in private confession, which is irrelevant to the true, life- 
long, inner penitence of the heart: 


When a penitent truly and sincerely finds himself displeasing in all 
that he does, and effectually turns to God and sincerely acknowledges 
his guilt and confesses to God in his heart, then by his self-detesta- 
tion he puts himself to death and punishes himself inwardly: in this 
way he makes satisfaction to God. Rather, the true penitent desires, 
if possible, that the whole world should see and hate his sin, and is 
ready to be despised by all. He does not seek indulgence and the 
remission of penance, but its imposition.'® 


In other words, the conditions for receiving an indulgence are mutu- 
ally exclusive, and the Wittenberg parishioner tempted to venture 
forth with cash in hand is confronted with a “Catch-22” dilemma: 
indulgences alleviate the penalties only of those who are truly contrite; 
but those who are truly contrite seek penalties, not their alleviation. 


You see therefore what a dangerous business is the preaching of indul- 
gences, which in short teaches us to flee satisfaction and penance when 
it is wrongdoing that should be feared, as the Apostle taught [2 Thes- 
salonians 2:11]. For how easily can true contrition and the largesse of 
indulgences be preached at the same time, when true contrition desires 
strict penalty and indulgence relaxes it?!’ 


There is of course the possibility that this dilemma owes more to 
Luther’s peculiar understanding of penitence than to the nature of 
indulgences themselves. Surely true contrition and interior penitence 


15 WA 1:98.34-35. 
16 WA 1:99.2-8. 
" WA 1:99.20-24. 
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is a state achieved only by advanced Christians? After all, Luther 
himself had just a few days earlier conceded that indulgences might 
be permitted to the weak in faith.’* But now the rigorism of the 
early Luther re-asserts itself! not just the perfect but all Christians 
should be exhorted to have such contrition, from which even the 
prostitutes and tax-collectors of the gospels (such as Zacchaeus) 
began. !? 

It is no wonder that this sermon was once thought to have been 
preached on 31 October 1517.*° Many of its statements will be 
repeated almost verbatim in the Ninety-five Theses. One notes in par- 
ticular the discussion of inward and outward penitence (theses 1—4), 
the statement that true contrition remits both guilt and penalty 
(thesis 36), the difficulty of teaching both the importance of contri- 
tion and the largesse of indulgences (thesis 39), that true contrition 
loves penalties while indulgences cause them to be hated (thesis 40), 
that the pope’s intentions are correct (theses 91), that all Christians 
should be exhorted to love the cross (theses 94, 95). This sermon 
provided the matter for both the premises and the conclusion of his 
academic theses, but from its purely retributive understanding of the 
righteousness of God (here synonymous with punishment) it is still 
clearly pre-Reformation.?! The Christianity presented here is almost 
morbidly fixated on suffering, but it lies well within the bounds of 
orthodox north German piety of the time. 

Luther’s next references to indulgences appear as isolated frag- 
ments in a sermon series on the Lord’s Prayer given during Lent in 
1517.% Most noteworthy is his insistence that a further danger of 
indulgences is their being preached without due praise and honour 
to God’s name. It would be better, he asserted, to be damned ten 
times over, for Christ’s sake, than to suffer such dishonour to be 
done. The honour of God is not a theme that Luther develops or 
continues, but the idea of voluntarily accepting damnation for Christ’s 
sake is. In thesis 29 he will adapt the mystical idea of resignatio ad 


18 Sermon for St. Matthias’s Day, 24 Feb. 1517, WA 1:141.20—-22. 

19 WA 1:99.25-28. 

2° See the discussions in WA 1:94 n. 2 and Brecht, Road to Reformation, p. 506 
n. 12. 

21 «fsc. vera contritio] amore iustitiae et poenarum odit peccatum,” WA 1:99.11-12 
(emphasis mine). 


® WA 9:144.5-8; 152.30-32; 159.2-7. 
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infernum as the highest form of loving God into a sort of resignatio ad 
purgatorium: “Who knows if every soul in Purgatory wishes to be 
released from it, as it is narrated in the story of St. Severinus and 
Paschal?”*? Again, this interest locates the Luther of 1517 in a par- 
ticular tradition of cross-centred devotion, but hardly suggests a rad- 
ical break with Catholicism. 

To the period between March and October 1517 must be assigned 
Luther’s brief but considered treatise on indulgences.” It is tempting 
to regard this treatise as a position paper for any disputation that 
might result from the publication of the theses.” But it could have 
been composed even before he had conceived of the theses, because 
it sets out to answer a question that Luther later claimed had been 
bothering him for some time; what it was that indulgences actually 
did: “for as truly as my Lord Christ redeemed me, I did not know 
what indulgences were—in fact, no-one knew.”*° Specifically, could 
an indulgence get anyone into heaven? In the case of indulgences 
for the living, Luther’s answer in this treatise is a definite “no.” In 
order to enter heaven, it is necessary that one’s concupiscence (ten- 
dency to sin) be removed and one’s love of God increase. An indul- 
gence, which is merely the remission of penalty, achieves neither of 
these things. While the root of sin remains, the removal of its effects 
is relatively unimportant: to kill a weed, one must destroy its root, 
not snip away at its leaves.” Indulgences do not produce the loathing 
of this life and the sighing and longing for God which is the mark 
of true contrition. The answer is clear: “The perfectly contrite person 


” The idea of resigning oneself even to Hell if it be God’s will occurs in ch. 11 
of the anonymous mystical tract the Theologia Germanica, often attributed to Tauler 
and certainly breathing the same spirit. Luther himself edited the tract on two occa- 
sions. See esp. The Theologia Germanica of Martin Luther, ed. Bengt Hoffmann (London, 
1980), pp. 72-74. When Luther came to defend his theses in 1518, he admitted 
that he had not read “anything credible” concerning Severinus and Paschal, but 
that he had heard the story that their merits were such to have released them from 
Purgatory, yet for the sake of achieving a higher reward they voluntarily remained 
(WA 1:586.9-11 = LW 31:178). 

% D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Briefwechsel, 18 vols. (Weimar, 
1930-85) [hereafter WABr], 12:5-9. Though not mentioned in Luther’s covering 
letter to Albrecht, the archbishop evidently received it. See the argument of Herrmann, 
summarized in Erwin Iserloh, The Theses were not posted: Luther between Reform and 
Reformation (London, 1968), p. 37; see also Jared Wicks, Man Yearning for Grace. Luther’s 
Early Spiritual Teaching (Washington, DC, and Cleveland, OH, 1968), pp. 238-39. 

3 Wicks, Yearning, pp. 240-1, 390 n. 99. 

°° Wider Hans Wurst (1541), WA 51:539.5-6 = LW 41:231. 

2? Tractatus de indulgentiis, WABr 12:7.78-82. 
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flies to heaven without indulgences, but the imperfectly contrite can- 
not, even with indulgences.” 

In the case of indulgences for the dead, Luther is at first equally 
dismissive. No-one can be certain even of one’s own contrition, still 
less declare a soul contrite enough to leave Purgatory. Moreover, 
the pope’s power to dispense merits from the Church’s treasury for 
souls in Purgatory is only per modum suffragu, not by the power of the 
keys. The meaning of suffragium (“help” or “petition”) had been inter- 
preted in various ways. Aquinas saw it as a particular type of dis- 
pensation appropriate to the circumstances, while late scholastic 
theologians and medieval canonists thought of it as a vicarious sat- 
isfaction offered on behalf of souls in Purgatory. Only Bonaventure 
thought of it as Luther did, as intercession.” For Luther, this made 
the pope’s jurisdiction in Purgatory indirect, and increased the scope 
for doubt.” But it also started a train of thought that led eventually 
to a surprisingly positive evaluation of the efficacy of prayer for souls 
in Purgatory. First, he asks, is it possible that the intercessions of the 
Church can aid a soul by asking God not merely for the remission 
of penalties, but also for the gift of contrition and the increase of 
love and longing for God?*! The answer lies in the nature of the 
treasury of merits. All the works and merits of Christ and the Church 
are in the hands of the pope, and he can apply whatever good works 
are done through Christ in the Church in ways commensurate with 
the threefold work of Christ on the cross. Christ died to glorify God, 
to make satisfaction for sin, and to merit grace for the faithful. So 
the pope can dispense merits from the Church’s treasury to make 
satisfaction (through plenary indulgences for the living), to merit grace 
for the dead (by the suffrage of intercession), and to praise God for 
benefits received.” Although the Church intercedes for all before 
God, souls in Purgatory are more in need of intercessions than the 
living because, just like sinners before justification, they cannot merit 
grace themselves but only receive it.” 


°8 Ibid., WABr 12:7.66-68. 

° On the medieval interpretations of per modum suffragium, see Nikolaus Paulus, 
Geschichte des Ablasses in Mittelalter, 3 vols. (Paderborn, 1922-23), 2:172-75, 3:391—96. 
See also the helpful discussion in Wicks, Yearning, p. 252. 

°° Tractatus de indulgentiis, WABr 12:6.26-28. 

! Ibid., WABr 12:7.82-85. 
3 Ibid., WABr 12:7.96-101. 
3 Luther changed his mind over the ability of souls in Purgatory to grow in 
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Luther seems surprised at where his argument has led: if this is 
true, he explains, then through the treasury of merits the pope can 
do more for souls in Purgatory per modum suffragu than he can by the 
granting of plenary indulgences to the living by the power of the 
keys. For the living receive only remission of penalty; but the dead 
receive (by intercession and not by indulgence, strictly speaking) both 
remission of penalty and the infusion of saving grace.** Putting indul- 
gences for the dead on this footing disposed of all Luther’s difficulties 
save one. How can we be certain that a soul is freed, if the pope’s 
power is only the power to pray on its behalf? We cannot, 


unless perhaps because God does not reject a prayer of his Church 
which Christ prays with her, for he said, “Ask and it shall be given 
to you” [Matthew 7:7] and again “Whatever you ask in prayer, believe 
that you receive it, and you will” [Mark 11:24]. If so, the distribution 
and acquisition of indulgences is most useful, whatever fears there may 
be over the profit and greed they involve.” 


But why should it be that God allows the dead to receive more 
mercy than the living? Luther suggests that God has instituted an 
early-release scheme, because Purgatory is more crowded than in 
the past. More souls go there because of their laziness, and they stay 
there longer because of the laziness of their families. Whatever the 
reason, indulgences must not distract us from seeking God’s healing 
grace.°° 

Roman Catholic historians have praised this work for its balance 
and insight, and have imagined how differently things might have 
turned out for the history of Western Christendom had this treatise, 
rather than the more inflammatory theses, become widely known.” 
But we should not let the moderate and measured tone of the work 
disguise its radical stance. As in the theses themselves, indulgences 
for the living are declared pointless: the imperfectly contrite have no 
right to them, the perfectly contrite have no need of them. In a 
much more positive manner than in the theses, indulgences for the 
dead are affirmed, but only by limiting the pope’s direct authority 


grace by the time of the Ninety-five Theses. See thesis 18 (WA 1:234.11-12 = LW 
31:27). 

3t Ibid., WABr 12:8.127-28. 

3 Ibid., WABr 12:8.138-43. 

3 Ibid., WABr 12:8.143-9.156. 

37 See the similar comments by Iserloh (Theses, p. 45) and Wicks (Yearning, p. 261). 
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over souls in Purgatory. The treatise was open to the charge of 
diminishing the pope’s plenitudo potestatis quite as much as the theses. 
But it is probably right to assume that the treatise would not have 
had the same public appeal, or been as damaging to the indulgence 
trade, as the “soundbite theology” of the theses, and may therefore 
have escaped the notice of Archbishop Albrecht. 

It is obvious from Luther’s utterances on the subject of indul- 
gences between mid-1514 and October 1517 that he was opposed 
to them, and that this opposition manifested itself in a number of 
criticisms. First, in the Psalms lectures, they were evidence for his 
Bernardine conspiracy theory that “lukewarm” Christians had taken 
over the Church and were trying to mislead people into thinking 
that Christianity was easy. (This apocalyptic view was replaced in 
sermons from 1516 onwards by a more mundane interpretation: the 
business made money.) Secondly, indulgence is a removal of suffering 
and therefore an enemy of the cross. This is sometimes expressed 
in terms of an opposition between peace and security about one’s 
salvation on the one hand, and the working out of one’s salvation 
in fear and trembling on the other. Thirdly, good works are better 
than indulgences, and unglamorous works of practical value to one’s 
neighbour are better than flashy munificence—the beautification of 
church buildings, for example. Fourthly, the preaching of indulgences 
detracts from the preaching of the gospel. 

It is clear that the very notion of indulgence threatened Luther’s 
entire understanding of Christianity at this time. He saw the Christian 
life as the following of Christ along the wa dolorosa. The harder and 
the more painful this journey was, the surer would be one’s hope 
of salvation, though no-one could be absolutely certain. Luther’s crit- 
icisms at this time were definitely not motivated by a Reformation 
understanding of salvation; but they were nonetheless distinctive. 
They derived from a cocktail of theological influences, most notably 
Paul, Augustine, and Tauler. Arguably the greatest of these three 
influences during 1516-17 was Tauler. When weighed in the bal- 
ance with the Dominican’s values of interiority, self-abandonment, 
detachment from the world, and progress in the Christian life, indul- 
gences were found wanting.” Those who sought or sold them were, 


38 See, for example, Tauler’s sermons 21 and 23 in Johannes Tauler, Johannes 
Tauler: Sermons, trans. Maura Shrady (New York, 1985), pp. 74-84. On the relation 
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in Luther’s view, concerned with ostentatious good works, the avoid- 
ance of suffering, lack of seriousness towards spiritual development. 
But could indulgences be re-thought in a way that avoided these 
dangers? Luther’s answer, as we see from the Treatise, was that they 
could, but only if completely recast. Plenary indulgences are here 
countenanced only as part of an overall package of pastoral care 
designed to help the recipient advance in the Christian life. In a 
remarkable passage, Luther imagines a dialogue in which the pope 
informs the recipient that indulgence is, in modern political parlance, 
a “hand up,” not a “hand out:” it carries with it the obligation on 
the receiver’s part of renewed effort to progress in the Christian 
life.” By contrast, indulgences for the dead are awarded purely as 
an act of grace because the dead, unlike the living, cannot merit 
grace for themselves but only receive it from others. (Luther will 
change his mind on this point by the time he composes the eight- 
eenth of the Ninety-fwe Theses.) The treasury of merits is re-conceived 
in a spiritual sense, not as a bank account to be drawn on but as 
an expression of the solidarity of Christians, living and dead, in the 
mystical body of Christ: the prayers of the Church Militant and the 
merits of the Church Triumphant combine to aid the Church 
Expectant. Finally, Luther has even begun in this treatise to re-inter- 
pret Purgatory itself as a place where souls can, at least by grace, 
grow in contrition, love, and longing for God. In the Ninety-five Theses 
and in their Explanations, he will continue to develop this idea and 
regard Purgatory as what its name suggests, a place of cleansing and 
growth, not a “Punitory” for the working off of penitential debt. 
The motive behind Luther’s radical re-visioning of indulgences in 
his Treatise is his conviction of the radical nature of sin, already 
amply demonstrated in his scholia on Romans. But it was a sermon 
of ‘Tauler’s, rather than the epistle of St. Paul, that he echoed in 
the Treatise when he referred to the importance of uprooting weeds 
and not simply trimming their foliage.“ If, as he had already estab- 
lished in the scholia, individual sins are merely the outward mani- 


of Luther to Tauler, see Steven E. Ozment, Homo Spirituals. A Comparative Study of 
the Anthropology of Johannes Tauler, Jean Gerson and Martin Luther, 1509-16, in the Context 
of their Theological Thought, Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 6 (Leiden, 
1969). 

3 Tractatus de indulgentiis, WABr 12:7.101-8.114. 

* Sermon 24 in Johannes Tauler: Sermons, pp. 85-86. 
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festation of an inner sinfulness, nothing worthwhile could be achieved 
by indulgences, or even by penance, which deal with the conse- 
quences of sins but not their root cause.*' This insight lay behind 
all Luther’s anti-indulgence activity. 


2, LUTHER’s Key Concerns ABOUT INDULGENCES IN 
OCTOBER 1517 


Like the Treatise, the Ninety-Five Theses were academic in genre. But 
Luther’s concern in writing was as much pastoral as academic. So, 
when on 31 October 1517 he wrote to Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz 
requesting the suppression of Albrecht’s instruction manual for preach- 
ers of the St. Peter’s indulgence in his territory and the inhibition 
of wayward preaching, it was quite natural that he should think of 
enclosing the theses (and evidently the treatise as well) in support of 
his case.“ The theses were in a sense the culmination of his previous 
statements on indulgences, whether made in pastoral or academic 
contexts, in sermons or in lecture notes and treatises; but they also 
included new material. I am not aware of any comprehensive pre- 
sentation of these correspondences elsewhere, so they are set out in 
Appendix 1. This shows that fifty-nine of the theses correspond closely 
to comments contained in Luther’s earlier writings. Almost one-third 
of the theses, therefore, contain new ideas which are set out in 
Appendix 2. 

Of the new material tabulated in Appendix 2, two significant blocks 
stand out: theses 56-66, on the treasury of the Church, and theses 
75-90, which introduce and list the “conscientious questions” asked 
about indulgences by the laity. Neither topic was wholly unprecedented. 


4 E.g., from the scholion on Rom. 4:7: “It is impossible for anyone to be without 
any actual sin as long as that radical and original sin remains.” (WA 56:283.6-7 = 
LW 25:270). 

4 The theses were apparently included as an afterthought, to judge from the 
wording of the postscript to Luther’s letter: “May it please the most reverend Father 
to see these disputations of mine and understand what a doubtful matter is the 
opinion of indulgences which these people broadcast as absolutely certain” (WABr 
1:122.66-68 = LW 48:48). The Treatise is not mentioned in the letter. That Luther 
sent it is, however, probable, given that Albrecht subsequently forwarded all three 
documents (the letter, the theses, and the treatise) to the pope. See Fritz Hermann, 
“Luthers Tractatus de indulgentiis,” <Xevtschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 28 (1907), 370-73, 
at 370. 
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The nature of the treasury was addressed very briefly in the Treatise, 
and theses 82 and, less directly, 84 were awkward questions that 
Luther himself had already asked on his own behalf, in the Treatise 
and in the lectures on Romans. But their treatment was consider- 
ably expanded in the October theses. The laity’s questions were an 
understandable addition, given that the potential for scandal and 
misunderstanding was the main reason for petitioning the Archbishop 
for the suppression of the Instructio summaria. The nature of the trea- 
sury of the Church was not central to Luther’s fundamental critique 
of indulgences, but the fact that it raised so many questions was to 
him further evidence that the foundations of the indulgence trade 
were unsound. It was not Luther’s intention, of course, in compos- 
ing the Ninety-fwe Theses, to present a coherent argument; but it is 
possible to trace his line of thought in this block of eleven theses. 
His starting point is Pope Clement VPs bull, Unigenitus Dei filius, of 
1343, which explained that indulgences are granted by the pope out 
of the Church’s treasures. Luther proposes that these same trea- 
sures are not widely enough known (thesis 56). They are not worldly 
treasures (thesis 57), but neither can they be what Unigenitus calls 
them, the merits of Christ and his saints; because “even without the 
pope these [sc. merits] are always working grace for the inner man 
and the cross, death, and hell for the outward man” (thesis 58). They 
are not the poor, whatever St. Laurence might once have said (the- 
sis 59). The treasury [of indulgences, not of the Church] is the keys 
of the Church, given by Christ’s merit (thesis 60), “for it is clear 
that for the remission of penalties and of [reserved] cases, the power 
of the pope is itself sufficient” (thesis 61). The real treasure of the 
Church is not that but the most holy gospel of the glory and the 
grace of God (thesis 62). 

All these statements were meant to be provocative. But thesis 58 
is more than usually puzzling. We might have expected the second 
clause of this thesis to read, “for even without a treasury, the mer- 
its of Christ are available to all. As for excess merits of the saints, 
there have none, for they say, ‘We are unworthy servants’.” That 
would have accorded with a point he had been making about 
supererogatory works since the Romans lectures,“ and would have 


+ Extrav. comm. 5.9.2, in Corpus iuris canonici, ed. Emil Ludwig Richter and Emil 
Friedberg, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1879-81), 2:1304—6. 
4 See the scholion on Rom. 4:7 (WA 56:290.15-291.14 = LW 25:277). 
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prevented the treasury from being seen as a repository of merits. 
Instead, this clause contains an enigmatic statement about such merits 
working grace inwardly and the cross outwardly. When we turn for 
enlightenment to his Explanations of the Ninety-five Theses, we find that 
Luther’s resolution of thesis 58 begins as we would have expected 
with a rejection of the existence of supererogatory merit. But he goes 
on to develop two more ideas. The first is that the invocation of the 
treasury of merits overthrows the nature of indulgences, which thereby 
become not “indulgences” (that is, remissions) but commutations or 
satisfactions, by which the deficiency of some is supplied by the excess 
of others.” The second idea is that the merits of Christ and the 
saints are too glorious to be wasted on so trivial a matter as the 
relaxation of penances for Christians who cannot be bothered to do 
their own. But none of these ideas accounts for the strange word- 
ing of the original thesis. In fact, it is not until the end of this res- 
olution that Luther addresses this point, and the reason for his 
reticence becomes obvious: “Finally, this thesis carries its own proof 
with it, namely, that the merits of Christ and his saints, without the 
pope, work a twofold work, namely, a proper work and an alien 
work.”*° 

The proper works of Christ are grace, righteousness, and com- 
passion. The alien works are those for which all the baptized have 
been prepared, as sheep for the slaughter: punishments, crosses, and 
death. The biblical text determining this formulation is Isaiah 28:21 
(“that he may perform his work, his alien work, and bring to effect 
his work, the work that is foreign to him”), and the idea behind the 
original thesis was the theology of the cross. He continues: 


A theologian of the cross (that is, one who speaks of the crucified and 
hidden God), teaches that punishments, crosses, and death are the 
most precious treasure of all, and the most sacred relics which the 
Lord of this theology himself has consecrated and blessed, not only by 
the touch of his most holy flesh but also by the embrace of his exceed- 
ingly holy and divine will, and he has left them here to be kissed, 
sought, and embraced.” 


4 Luther develops this criticism further in the resolution of thesis 61: in those 
areas which fall under the pope’s plenitudo potestatis, the power of the keys alone 
suffices without reference to the treasury, because these are remissions and not sat- 
isfactions. See Resolutiones disputationum de indulgentiarum virtute (WA 1:615.28-40 = LW 
31:229). 

4 Ibid. (on thesis 58), WA 1:612.40-42 = LW 31:224. 

4 Ibid. (on thesis 58), WA 1:613.23-28 = LW 31:225. 
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A comparison with the theologian of glory follows, and we are 
reminded that the Explanations were being composed at the same 
time as Luther was preparing for the Heidelberg Disputation. Although 
the Ninety-fwe Theses can be seen as a collection of fairly standard 
criticisms of indulgences for the time, the motivation behind them 
was deeply rooted in Luther’s own particular spiritual development. 
Even as he put pen to paper in their defence, he became aware of 
how personal some of his criticisms were, and of how little his appeals 
to Tauler and the Theologia deutsch would resonate on the international 
stage he now occupied.” 


3. CAJETAN AND Paris 


Contemporary with the Ninety-five Theses were Cardinal Cajetan’s trea- 
tise on indulgences of 8 December 1517 and the qualicatio of the 
theology faculty of the University of Paris of 6 May 1518. Both show 
strong similarities, in different ways, to aspects of Luther’s critique. 
This is not surprising if, as we believe, Luther’s intention in the 
October theses was to provide a comprehensive catalogue of the 
weak points of indulgence theory and practice. There is no need to 
suggest that either the Cardinal or the faculty knew Luther’s theses. 
Something very similar to the infamous rhyme, “As soon as a coin 
in the money-box rings, a soul straight from Purgatory springs,” had 
been known at the Sorbonne since 1482 when the doctors of the- 
ology had sat in solemn judgment over a small scrap of paper (“parvi 
papyri cedula”), inscribed with the offending couplet, that had been 
brought to the notice of the faculty dean.” It was the same rhyme 
that the qualification of May 1518 censured: 


148 “Indeed, I know that this teacher is unknown to the schools of theologians 
and is probably despised by them:” ibid. (on thesis 15), WA 1:557.27-32 = LW 
31:129. On the influence of Tauler on Luther at the time of the indulgences the- 
ses, see Volker Leppin, “‘Omnem vitam fidelium penitentiam esse voluit’—Zur 
Aufnahme mystischer Traditionen in Luthers erster Ablassthese,” Archi für 
Reformationsgeschichte 93 (2002), 7—25. For an older but still indispensable treatment 
of these themes, see E. Gordon Rupp, “Luther’s Ninety-five Theses and the Theology 
of the Cross,” in Luther for an Ecumenical Age: Essays in Commemoration of the 450th 
Anniversary of the Reformation, ed. Carl S. Meyer (St. Louis, MO, 1967), pp. 67-81. 

1 Charles du Plessis d’Argentré, ed., Collectio Judiciorum de novis erroribus, qui ab ini- 
tio XII saeculi . . . usque ad annum 1652 in Ecclesia proscripti sunt et notati, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1728), 1/u:306—-7. For the context of this incident, see Paulus, Geschichte, 3:386. 
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Proposition: Whoever puts a teston, or its value, in the crusade chest 
for a soul in Purgatory frees the said soul immediately, and the said 
soul also goes immediately to Paradise. In the same way, ten testons 
will free ten souls, and indeed a thousand testons a thousand souls, 
and they will go immediately and without any doubt to Paradise. 


Qualification by the Faculty: This proposition is false, scandalous, detri- 
mental to suffrages for the dead, exceeds the tenor of the crusade bull, 
and if it were preached it would be obstinately asserted and would 
have to be revoked in order to pacify consciences. 


Contrary proposition: It is not at all certain that, infallibly and indifferently, 
all souls in Purgatory for whom one puts ten sous tournois in the cru- 
sade chest will go immediately and undoubtedly to Paradise. But it 
must be left to God, who decides as he pleases whether the treasury 
of the Church is applied to the said souls. 


This proposition is true, consonant with the doctors of divine and of 
human law, supportive of the piety of the faithful, and is not contrary 
to the tenor of the crusade bull.” 


The silence of the Paris faculty over the role of the pope in this 
process, even per modum suffragii, is deafening. The reason can be 
found in an incident that took place four months earlier, when the 
faculty decided to inform King Francis I of the “scandals and abuses 
taking place both in preaching and in crafty exactions of money for 
the crusade.” But when they proceeded to write to all the bishops 
in France about the dangers of false preaching and of the papal bull 
itself, the King (who had recently signed the Concordat of Bologna) 
stepped in and quashed further debate.°! When the question of false 
preaching was raised again in May, the faculty was wise enough to 
use the papal bull as a touchstone of orthodoxy. 

Cajetan was motivated to pen his treatise on indulgences for 
Cardinal Giulio Medici (the future Pope Clement VII and Cajetan’s 
future enemy) because it was “fitting to ensure that the Church’s 
preaching is true and that the faithful should be fed with the bread 
of understanding.” To achieve this end, he had above all to ensure 


5 Du Plessis d’Argentré, Collectio Fudiciorum, 1/ii:355-56. Reprinted (with slight 
changes to punctuation and sense) in Heiko A. Oberman, Werden und Wertung der 
Reformation. Vom Wegestreit zum Glaubenskampf (Tübingen, 1989), p. 192 n. 90. 

5' See James K. Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform in early Reformation France. The Faculty 
of Theology of Paris, 1500—1543 (Leiden, 1985), pp. 164, 228. 

5 Cajetan, Tractatus de indulgentiis, in Dokumente zur Causa Lutheri (1517-1521), ed. 
Peter Fabisch and Erwin Iserloh, 2 vols., Corpus Catholicorum 41—42 (1988-91), 
2:161. 
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that indulgences were put on a firm legal footing, as Irena Backus 
has shown.” Unlike other contemporary defenders of indulgences, 
such as Johannes von Paltz, Cajetan frankly admitted that they were 
to be found neither in Scripture nor in the early fathers, and that 
the practice began with Pope Gregory the Great.*! Furthermore, 
Cajetan makes a clear qualitative distinction between papal decretals 
and more occasional papal utterances.” The decretals he particu- 
larly valued were Innocent III’s Cum ex e° and Alexander III’s Quod 
autem.” On the basis of these texts he presents his preliminary definition 
of indulgences: 


Not only can it be deduced from these texts that the grace of indul- 
gences is an ancient one in Christ’s Church and not a new invention 
(non nova adinventio), but also four things are thus made clear: first, that 
to grant an indulgence to anyone is to absolve him; secondly, that this 
absolution pertains to the court of penance (ad forum poenitentialem); 
thirdly, that this absolution is from penances enjoined [by the priest]; 
fourthly, that some indulgences have been granted without due dis- 
cretion (indiscretae).°° 


In drawing these conclusions, Cajetan was demonstrating a marked 
independence of mind. His description of indulgences as “ancient” 
disguises the fact that most other theorists of indulgences would have 
traced their origin much further back than the seventh century. 
Equally, the qualitative distinctions he made between papal procla- 
mations enabled him in chapter 6 to rank Quod autem (which defined 


5 Irena Backus, “Le contenu doctrinal des traités sur les indulgences (1517, 1518, 
1521—22) de Thomas de Vio-Cajétan,” in Rationalisme analogique et humamsme théologique. La 
culture de Thomas de Vio “Il Gaetano”. Actes du Colloque de Naples 1°—3 novembre 1990, ed. 
Bruno Pinchard and Saverio Ricci (Naples, 1993), pp. 239-52, at p. 240 et passim. 

5t In his Coelifodina (of which one-third was devoted to indulgences), the indul- 
gence-preacher Paltz based indulgences figuratively on the jubilee of the old law 
and directly in the new: the useful conflation of the “Mary Magdalene” tradition 
enabled Paltz to show that Jesus remitted both her guilt (Luke 7:48) and her pun- 
ishment (John 8:11), while the gloss on 2 Cor. 2:10 extended such authority to the 
apostles: Walther Kohler, ed., Dokumente zum Ablapstrett von 1517, 2nd ed. (Tübingen, 
1934), pp. 50-52. On Paltz himself, see esp. Berndt Hamm, frémmugkeitstheologie am 
Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts. Studien zu Johannes von Paltz und seinem Umkreis, Beiträge 
zur historischen Theologie 65 (Tübingen, 1982). 

5 Bernhard Alfred R. Felmberg, Die AblaBtheologie Kardinal Cajetans (1496-1534), 
Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 66 (Leiden, 1998), p. 184. 

5 X 5.38.14, in Richter and Friedberg, Corpus iuris canonici, 2:888-89. 

5 X 5.38.4, in Richter and Friedberg, Corpus iuris canonici, 2:885. 

58 Cajetan, Tractatus de indulgentiis, ch. 1 (Fabisch and Iserloh, Dokumente zur Causa 
Lutheri, pp. 143-44). 
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an indulgence as an “absolution”) above Unigenitus (which defined an 
indulgence as a “dispensation” out of the treasury of merits). By tak- 
ing this stance, Cajetan sought to make indulgences more clearly 
dependent on the penitence of the purchaser, and so limit the pro- 
liferation of grants. His reliance on Cum ex eo further allowed him 
in chapter 7 to declare, again against the majority opinion, that 
indulgences remit only penances enjoined by a priest, not those which 
God’s justice demands. In chapter 8, Cajetan reviews the causae indul- 
gentiarum, the reasons for which indulgences can be granted, and 
again concludes that they should be drawn as narrowly as possible. 
It was not enough to have a “legitimate cause,” as Aquinas had 
taught: there had to be a “sufficient cause”—not least the appropriate 
moral disposition on the part of the purchaser, and in chapters 9 
and 10, he emphasizes the importance of a recipient’s being shriven. 
The overall impression one gains from Cajetan’s Tractatus is of a 
cautious theologian trying to turn back the tide of indulgences, which 
he clearly sees as too great and too potentially damaging to the pen- 
itence of the faithful.” While von Paltz had welcomed the arrival of 
“these happy times of the fullest indulgences,”® Cajetan wished to 
see a return to the “golden age” of penitence at the time of the 
church fathers—when, as he had established, there were no indul- 
gences at all.’ The similarities with Luther’s intention and even with 
specific ideas is striking, indeed “uncanny.” Unlike Luther, but like 
the Paris theology faculty, however, he avoided making any direct 
mention of the extent of the pope’s power. His re-assertion of the 
strictly orthodox line, that the Church’s power over souls in Purgatory 
is per modum suffragu not per modum iudicu, could have been seen as a 
veiled criticism; but he was careful to speak of the Church’s, rather 
than the pope’s, power. He was also, like Paris but unlike the Luther 
of the Ninety-five Theses, careful not to make an issue of the Church’s 
treasury, even though his elevation of indulgence-as-absolution over 
indulgence-as-dispensation clearly had a bearing on it. 


°° Barbara Hallensleben, Communicatio, Anthropologie und Gnadenlehre bei Thomas de 
Vio Cajetan, Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte 123 (Münster, 1985), 
p. 512. 

© Paltz, Supplementum Coelifodinae, cited in Hamm, Frémmigkeitstheologie, p. 84 n. 318. 

6! Cajetan, Tractatus de indulgentiis, ch. 10 (Fabisch and Iserloh, Dokumente zur Causa 
Lutheri, p. 168). 

® Jared Wicks, ed., Cajetan Responds. A Reader in Reformation Controversy (Washington, 
DG, 1978), p. 13. 
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Cajetan re-visited indulgences, or aspects of them, on three fur- 
ther occasions: in 1518, in a series of short treatises preparatory to 
his interview with Luther at Augsburg;® in 1521, in defence of the 
condemnation of certain of Luther’s articles in Exsurge Domine;** and 
in a supplement to his great commentary on Aquinas’s Summa theo- 
logiae.® In these writings, scholars have seen Cajetan clarifying his 
own criticisms in the light of Luther’s criticisms, and in some cases 
changing his mind. For instance, in the Augsburg treatises he aban- 
dons the distinction he made in 1517, between penances imposed 
by the priest and punishments required by divine justice, and makes 
indulgences remit both. Even more dramatically, the treasury of 
merits ceases to be the mere formality it is in the Tractatus and 
becomes the chief bone of contention at Augsburg between Cajetan 
and Luther.” These were precisely the two areas which impinged 
most directly on papal power, and in the light of Luther’s position 
Cajetan could see the dangers inherent in his own. That is not to 
charge Cajetan with over-flexibility, at least not in any reprehensible 
sense. Despite the bad press Cajetan has received from Protestant 
theologians, as a result of the picture Luther presented of him at 
Augsburg, it is clear that he was one of Luther’s more thoughtful 
opponents. His encounter with Luther and other evangelicals evi- 
dently convinced him of the importance of defending the Church’s 
teaching with Scripture, not tradition, and this consummate scholas- 
tic theologian led the way by re-training as a Bible scholar, con- 
stantly checking the Vulgate against the original languages, and 
securing the censure of the Paris theology faculty for his pains.® His 
encounters with Luther also led him to formulate his theology of 
indulgences with greater attention to God’s grace and sovereign free- 
dom than he had before,°? and a comment from 1529 in relation 
to 2 Peter 2:3 can be seen as approximating to Luther’s position in 


° For the texts in English, see ibid., pp. 56-62 (“Indulgences and punishments 
required by God’s justice”), 68-85 (“the treasury of indulgences”), and 88-90 (“the 
power of the keys and Purgatory’). 

“t For the text in English, see ibid., pp. 148-51 (“the treasury of indulgences”). 

® Printed as pp. 359-68 of the 1906 Leonine edition. See Thomas Aquinas, 
Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici Opera Omnia iussu impensaque Leonis XII P.M. 
edita, vol. 12 (Rome, 1906). 

°° Backus, “Le contenu doctrinal,” p. 248. 

© Felmberg, AblaBtheologie, pp. 299-345. 

68 Wicks, Cajetan Responds, pp. 31, 34-38. 

© Felmberg, AblaPtheologie, pp. 350-56, 362-67. 
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1518 in a number of respects.” In his 1518 treatise on the treasury 
of the Church, he even conceded Luther’s point that the good works 
of the saints are sinful, because they derive from sinful human 
nature—a most un-Thomist view and one which would in fact be 
one of the statements of Luther condemned in Exsurge Domine.” 


4. CONCLUSION 


This examination of the Minety-fiwe Theses in the context both of 
Luther’s earlier writings against indulgences and of other contem- 
porary critiques has clarified a number of points. It has in the first 
place isolated Luther’s initial and abiding reason for opposing indul- 
gences, something which the deliberately indiscriminate nature of the 
theses has tended to conceal. To an earnest young parish priest and 
professor, reading Paul and Augustine through Taulerian spectacles 
and convinced that the narrow way to salvation is the way of the 
cross, indulgences were the antithesis of the Christian life. Christ 
himself did not avoid suffering and neither should his imitators. 
Punishment was essential for the mortification of the flesh and the 
destruction of self-love. Friends may well have pointed out to him 
that he was trying to apply to ordinary Christians what Tauler in 
his sermons to Dominican nuns and beguines had intended only for 
the most advanced. That would explain his comment, at the end of 
the sermon on Zacchaeus, that modern-day Christians regard as an 
optional extra what the forgiven prostitutes and tax-collectors of the 
New Testament took as their starting-point—contrition.” At any rate, 
he would have been aware that his very specific grounds for oppos- 
ing indulgences would not have been widely shared, and that he 
needed to broaden the base of the debate if, as he wished, there 
was to be a full-scale academic re-evaluation of the trade. The Jnstructio 
summaria, the reports of Tetzel’s preaching, and the potential for pop- 
ular misunderstanding, gave him more ammunition, as did two ques- 
tions he had not considered in depth before: whether the pope can 
remit punishments required by divine justice in addition to those 


” Denis R. Janz, Luther and Late Medieval Thomism. A Study in Theological Anthropology 
(Waterloo, Ont., 1983), pp. 140-41. 

7 Backus, “Le contenu doctrinale,” pp. 246-47. 

P WA 1:99.25-28. 
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enjoined by the Church, and what sort of power the pope has over 
souls in Purgatory and how he can benefit them through the Church’s 
treasury. In this way, the Minety-five Theses took shape as a compre- 
hensive, if not always comprehensible, list of all conceivable difficulties 
with indulgences. 

The contemporaneous critiques of Cajetan and the University of 
Paris show that there was another way. Their critiques carefully 
avoid any mention of the pope, even though both were in effect 
imposing limits on the papal plenitude of power. Paris affirmed the 
importance of the modus suffragu without mentioning it, while Cajetan 
restricted the effect of indulgences to ecclesiastical impositions, and 
defined them as absolutions rather than dispensations, without ini- 
tially going into further details about the Church’s treasury. Luther 
could therefore have avoided the controversy that raged over the 
October theses—but only at the risk of making as little public impact 
as Paris, Cajetan, and his own previous utterances on the subject. 

Because of the Luther affair, indulgences rapidly faded in popu- 
larity in the sixteenth century. Later reformers routinely polemicized 
about them, more as a way of demonstrating their reformed cre- 
dentials than as a worthwhile exercise, and their defence was as 
much a shibboleth for Roman controversialists.” The Roman Catholic 
Church has ever since taken a dual approach to indulgences, assert- 
ing its right to grant them but being cautious about doing so.’* We 
may speculate that the Luther and the Cajetan of their respective 
De indulgentits treatises would be happy with the current state of affairs. 
Since 1967 (the 450th anniversary of the Ninety-five Theses), the num- 
ber of plenary indulgences has been vastly reduced, and those that 
remain carry the requirement that “all attachment to sin, even to 
venial sin, be absent.” There is a renewed emphasis on the modus 
suffragu, understood as the prayer of the whole Church, and on the 
treasury, understood as the solidarity of the mystical body of Christ. 


73 Calvin, for instance, is clearly aware he is flogging a dead horse in refuting 
indulgences but does so nonetheless. See Jnstitutes 3.5.1-5—John Calvin, Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, trans. John T. McNeill and Ford Lewis Battles, 2 vols., Library 
of Christian Classics 20-21 (London, 1961), 1:670—-75. 

™ See esp. the Council of Trent’s brief decree De indulgentiis, approved on the 
last day of the final session (4 Dec. 1563), which devotes only one-third of its length 
to a positive statement on indulgences, and the remainder to warnings against 
abuses: Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. N. P. Tanner, 2 vols. (London, 1990), 
2:796-97. 
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And there is an emphasis on the inner disposition of the recipient.” 
Cajetan’s “golden age of penitence” may not yet have arrived, but 
Paltz’s “happy times of the fullest indulgences” have mostly definitely 
passed away. 


APPENDIX ONE 


Correspondences between the Minety-five Theses and comments on indulgences in 
Luther’s earlier writings 


Thesis no. Topic Source 

1-4 True penitence is Sermon on Zacchaeus 
inward and lifelong (WA 1:98.24—25) 

5-16; Pope’s power limited Tractatus (WABr 

20-22, to canonical penalties 12:6.29-31) 

25, 33, and does not extend to 

34 Purgatory 

17-19 Souls in Purgatory Tractatus (WABr 
able to grow in love 12:7.82-85) 

23-24, Only the contrite may Sermon on Zacchaeus 

30-32, receive plenary (WA 1:99.2-8); 

36, 87 indulgence Tractatus (WABr 

12:7.66—68) 

26 Pope’s authority in Tractatus 
Purgatory is per modum (WABr 
suffragit 12:6.26-28) 

28b The effectiveness of Tractatus (WABr 
the Church’s suffrage 12:7.82-85) 
depends on God’s will 

37 True Christians, Tractatus (WABr 
living and dead, 12:7.66-68 & 
participate in all the 8:127-128) 


blessings of Christ 
and the Church 


® The Indulgentiarum doctrina (1967) of Pope Paul VI and Pope John Paul II’s 
jubilee indulgence bull of 1999 are summarized in P. F. Palmer and A. Tavard’s 
article “Indulgences,” in The New Catholic Encyclopedia, 2nd ed. (Detroit, 2003) 7:436—-41. 
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Appendix One (cont.) 


Thesis no. Topic Source 

38 The pope declares Tractatus (WABr 
God’s remission 12:7.96-101) 

39 Conflict between preaching Sermon on Zacchaeus 
the largesse of indulgences (WA 1:99.20—24) 
and the need for contrition 

40 Contrition loves Sermon on Zacchaeus 
penalties; indulgence (WA 1:99.7-8 & 13-17) 
causes them to be hated 

41—46, 51 Good works are better Romans lectures (WA 
than indulgences 56:417.23-26 = LW 

25:409); Sermon on 
Zacchaeus (WA 1:98.23-25 
& 99.20—22); Sermon 

on the Lord’s Prayer 
(WA 9:152.30-32) 

53-54 Preaching the gospel must Sermon of Jan. 1517 
take precedence over the (WA 1:509.35—-510.8) 
preaching of indulgences 

69-74 Indulgences are to be Tractatus (WABr 
honoured; the lies of 12:5.4—6) 
indulgence preachers 
are not 

82 The pope should empty Romans lectures (WA 
Purgatory for love, 56:417.27-32 = LW 
not money 25:409); Tractatus 

(WABr 12:6.34—35) 

91 Indulgence preaching Sermon on Zacchaeus 
according to the (WA 1:98.19—20) 
spirit and mind of the 
pope unexceptionable 

92-95 The cross, not false Romans lectures (WA 


security, leads to 
heaven 


56:503.21-304.3 = LW 
25:498); St Matthias’s Day 
sermon (WA 1:141.26-37); 
sermon on Zacchaeus (WA 
1:99. 16-17) 
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APPENDIX TWO 


Theses in the Ninety-five Theses with no parallel in Luther’s earlier writings on 
indulgences 


Thesis no. Topic 

27 A coin in the collection-box frees a soul from Purgatory? 

29 Perhaps not all souls in Purgatory wish to be freed 

35 Contrition not necessary when redeeming souls or buying 
confessional indulgences? 

55 If indulgences deserve one bell, the gospel deserves a hundred 

56-66 The treasury of the Church 

67-68 Not indulgences but the grace of God and the piety of 


the cross are “the greatest graces” 


75-90 The conscientious questions of the laity 


INDEX 


This is not intended to be an exhaustive index. Names and places mentioned inci- 
dentally or briefly among illustrative examples are not included. The entries under 
‘indulgences’ are selective: categories of causes have only been listed there, or among 
the separate subject headings, if they receive more than incidental mention in the 


essays. 
Abelard 11, 21 
absolution 179-81, 326 


Alexander H, pope 12-13 
Alexander HI, pope 28 
Alfonso V, King of Aragon 
Amersfoort 98 

Antwerp 76 

Aquinas 16-17, 21, 25, 31-35 
Arezzo 42-43 

art of dying 164 

Ascoli Pieno 59—60 

Assisi 40 n. 12, 48, 53-54, 245-46 


156-57 


Bamler, Johannes 323-24 

battuti, see disciplinati 

beads, indulgenced 236-39 

Bergamo 60 n. 101, 61 

Bernal, Juan 165-66 

Bessarion, Cardinal, crusade 
instructions (1463) 285 

Biel, Gabriel 317-18 

Birgitta of Sweden 273 

bishops, power of 29-30, 34 

Bitterfeld, Heinrich von 122-25 

Bohemia 101-3, 105-45 

Bologna 51-53, 63 n. 111 

Bonaventure 16-17, 21, 24—25, 33, 
35-36 

Boniface VIII, pope 76-77, 247-48 

Boniface IX, pope 255-57 

Branda, Cardinal, crusade instructions 


(1421) 284-85 
Bremen 292-95, 299 
bridges, indulgences for 17-18 
Cajetan, Cardinal 346-52 


Cambrai, diocese of 93-97 
Canterbury, jubilees 261-62, 267 
Carranza, Bartolomé 166-67 
Cascia 59 


chantries 150-51, 156-57, 219 

Chaucer, Geoffrey 172-75, 178-79, 
182-84, 187, 191, 193-95 

church building, indulgences for 72, 
74-6, 78, 106-10, 116-17, 314 

Cividale 57-58 

Clement IV, pope 

Clement VI, pope 248-49, 252-53 
bull Unigenitus 26-28, 248-50 
forged version 79-81, 249-51 

Cocke Lorrelles Boat 176 

Cologne 322 

Compostela 


46—47 


151-53, 258-59, 267 

confession 11—13, 179-81, 287-89 

confessional letters 253-54, 286, 
289, 306=7, 312-13, 316=17, 326, 
329 n. 58 

confraternities 37—63, 91—92 

contrition 336-37 

Córdoba 150-51 

Courson, Robert 20 

crusade 12-14, 31, 82, 126-8, 148, 
277—307, 314, 319-20, 328 
see also Flanders 

Cuneo 56-57 

culpa 15 

Cyprus, indulgence for (1452) 

Czech Lands, see Bohemia 


312-13 


dead, indulgences for 33-36, 327-28, 
339-40, 342 

death 4 

devotio moderna, see Modern Devotion 

dikes, indulgences for 84—86 

disciplinati 40 nn, 48, 50-60 

Dymmock, Roger 213-14 


England 173-240, 297 
Erasmus 85-87, 164, 277, 296 
Erfurt 311-12, 314 
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FitzRalph, Richard 209 

Flanders, crusade to (1383) 
205 

Florence 46, 62 n. 107, 175 n. 16, 
177 n. 19 

Floretum 203-4 

Four Graces 286-89, 326, 328 

Franciscans, indulgence for (1480-3) 
319-21 

fraternities, see confraternities 


Fredericq, Paul 89—90 


200-3, 


Gansfort, Wessel 81 

Gascoigne, Thomas 211-12 

German, printing in 315-16, 322, 
328 

Germany 297-99, 305, 309-30 

Granada 289 

Gratian, Decretum 12 

Groenendaal 74 

Grote, Geert 78 

Guadalupe 154-55 

Gubbio 44-45, 59 n.98 

Guerric of St. Quentin 32 

guilds, see confraternities 


Haarlem 74 

Hailes abbey 268-69 

Halle 296 

Hamm, Berndt 309-10 

Heilo, Frederik van 79-80 

Heywood, John 172-73, 176, 178, 
181, 185, 188 

Holy Land 259, 270-72 

Hostiensis 25 

Hungary 300-1 

Hus, John 129-34 

Hussites 279, 284 


images, indulgenced 218, 220, 
229-33 

indulgences, a pena et culpa 
ad instar 256-58, 263-4 
attitudes to 80, 85-89, 97-99, 

164-65, 262-63, 269-75, 295-97, 

305 


77, 263-4 


collective 55, 57, 111-13, 120, 
42—43 
devotional 80, 96, 98, 113-14, 


149, 206, 215-40 

early history 103-4 

historiography of 5-8, 65-66, 89-91 

legatine 109-11, 142-43 

papal, scale of 104, 242-44, 
253-57, 283-84 


INDEX 


in parish life 93-97 
payment for 280-81 
theology of 4, 11-36, 76-77, 
122-23, 332-55 
Innocent IV, pope 17, 33-34 
Isabella I, Queen of Castile 158-59 
Italy 37-61, 170-1 


Jaén, synod at (1492) 163-64 
Janov, Matěj of 120-21 
John XXIII, pope/antipope 45, 126 
John, Infante of Castile 157-58 
John of Freiburg 12 
Jubilee 73-75, 82-83, 265-66, 283, 

287, 297-98, 314, 322, 328 

of 1300 76-77, 244, 247-48 

of 1350 77-78, 248-51 

of 1390 255-56 

of 1450 79-80, 251, 265 

see also Clement VI, bull Unigenitus 


Kampen 68 
keys, power of 28-30 
Kempe, Margery 272-73 


Lady Psalter 236-38 
Langland, Wiliam 172, 176, 181-82, 
186, 189 
Lateran IV, council 
laudesi 41—46 
Leo X, pope 
Liège 73-74 
Livonia 287 
Lollards 197-98, 203-11, 214 
Lopez de Ayala, Pedro 161-62 
Low Countries 65-99, 280-81 
Lucca 56 
Luther, Martin 331-46, 349-51 


29-30 


84-85, 299-301 


Madrid 160-61 

Malines 74, 82-83, 280-81 

Man of Sorrows 230-33 

Marigny, Philip de, bishop of Cambrai 
93-97 

Mařík, Minorite, Tractatus de indulgentiis 
133 

mass, indulgences at/during 44-5, 
47, 50, 233-36 

Mass of St. Gregory 230-33 


Martin V, pope 289-90 

Masuccio Salernitano 170-71, 182 
Meerssen 71 

Milan 50 

Mirk, John 4-5 

Modern Devotion 78-81 


INDEX 


Montici (Florence) 45—46 
Montserrat 153-54 


Moravia, see Bohemia 


Netherlands, see Low Countries 
Netter, Thomas 212-13 
Nicholas of Cusa 75 


notaries 318-19 

Nouvion, Jacques de 125-26 
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